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Editor  &  Publisher 


Meet  Roger  Simon  and  Patrick  Oster  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 


Their  reports  brought 

new  reforms  to  Cook  County  courts 


How  well — or  how  badly — does  the  crim¬ 
inal  justice  system  in  Cook  County  work? 

To  get  the  answers,  reporters  Roger 
Simon  and  Patrick  Oster  worked  together 
with  members  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com¬ 
mission  for  six  months.  The  data  they 
gathered — unavailable  from  official 
sources — was  the  basis  for  a  hard-hitting, 
factual  series,  “Inside  Justice.” 

Reaction  was  immediate: 

— In  just  three  weeks  over  5,000  readers 
requested  reprints  of  the  series. 

— New  procedures  were  announced  by 
the  State’s  Attorney’s  office  to  speed 
trial  procedure  and  insure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  complaining  witnesses. 


— A  reorganization  of  branch  courts  was 
ordered  by  the  Circuit  Court  to  facilitate 
case  handling  and  consolidation  of  court 
dockets. 

— The  State’s  Attorney’s  office  increased 
its  budget  request  to  include  more  pros¬ 
ecutors. 

— Community  watchdog  organizations 
testified  at  County  Board  hearings  to 
obtain  more  money  for  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system  and  to  insure  fairer  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  within  the  system. 

We’re  proud  of  these  results  and  equally 
proud  of  Roger  Simon  and  Patrick  Oster. 
Their  kind  of  dedicated  professionalism  is 
what  editors  get  everyday  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 


CHICAGO 

Su]\<^mes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 


The  newspaper  for  people 
who  don’t  have 
all  day  to  read  one. 


DGCSET-8000 
SOFTWARE  MOST 
COMPLETE  EVER. 


Ei/erythina  is  programmed 
but  paperooy. 


DECSET-8000  is  more  than  DECSET-8000  software  lets 
just  a  PDP-8.  It's  a  very  sophisti-  you  run  several  different  tasks  at 
Gated  production  system.  In  fact,  once.  According  to  your  own 
it  does  just  about  everything  but  specific  needs.  For  instance,  you 
deliver  the  paper.  can  input  from  paper  tape  and 

DECSET-8000  software  is  OCRwhileeditingonvideoter- 
integrated  so  you  can  store,  proc-  minals.  Or  you  can  output  dis- 
ess,  edit,  and  output  wire  service  play  to  photocomposition 
news  copy,  local  news,  classified  equipment  while  sorting  classi- 
and  display  ads  all  at  the  same  fied  and  editing  news, 
time.  Which  means  that  it  will  What's  more,  the  system 
save  you  editing  time.  Increase  responds  instantly  to  user  de- 
your  production  efficiency.  De-  fined  job  priorities, 
crease  your  text  handling  costs.  For  the  production  depart- 
And  save  in  paste  make-up.  ment  DECSET-8000  software 


DECSET-flOOO  does  everything  but  ride  a  bicyde. 


provides  minute-by-minute  ac¬ 
countings  and  controls  of 
composing  room  activities. 

For  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  it  accumulates  and  stores 
data  for  later  use  in  billing, 
payroll,  circulation,  accounts 
payable  and  other  EDP  related 
functions. 

DECSET-8000  is  expand¬ 
able.  Buy  what  you  need  when 
you  need  it. 

As  with  all  other  Digital 
typesetting  products,  we  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  system  support  you 
need. 

To  find  out  more  about  the 
most  complete  typesetting  soft¬ 
ware  ever  developed,  write  or 
call  Typesetting,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754.  (617)  897-5111.  Euro¬ 
pean  headquarters;  81  route  de 
TAire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Tel: 
42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2H  8K8. 
(613)592-5111. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


APRIL 

16-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention,  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

18-19 — Panhandle  Press  Association  Meeting,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

18- 20 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association  Meeting,  Conroe,  Tex. 

19- 20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  I  Conference,  Fordham 
University,  N.Y.C. 

19-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  3  Conference,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

19-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  4  Conference.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

19-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  9  Conference,  Denver,  Col. 

19- 20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  II  Conference,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

20 —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  10  Conference,  Spokane. 
Wash. 

20-21 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Northwest  Region  Meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  U.,  Pullman.  Wash. 

20- 23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  spring  meeting,  Hilton 
Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

21 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  Annual  Meeting,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel.  N.Y.C. 

21-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 

21- 26— API  Business  and  Financial  Editors  Seminar.  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.C. 

22 —  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner,  National  Cartoonists  Society,  Plaza 
Hotel.  New  York  City. 

22 — Associated  Press  annual  meeting  and  luncheon,  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

22 — United  Press  International  annual  breakfast  meeting,  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

22- 26 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Financial  Management  for  Non-Financial  Mana¬ 
gers.  Miami.  Fla. 

23- 26 — Catholic  Press  Association-Associated  Church  Press  Joint  National 
Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver.  Col. 

26-27 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hotel. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

26-28 — NJ.  Press  Association  Annual  Advertising  Conference,  Tamlment 
Resort  and  Country  Club,  Bushkill,  Pa. 

28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Cleveland  Plaza,  Cleveland 
Ohio 

28— 30— PN PA  Foundation  Institute  Advertising  Seminar.  Sheraton-Harrlsburg 
Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

29 —  Canadian  Press  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Toronto. 

30 —  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Toronto. 


Bonds  one  for 
cashing  in 


on  an  education 


1-3 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop.  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1- 3 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference,  Clear¬ 
water  Beach  Hilton.  Clearwater,  Fla. 

2- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Toronto. 

3- 4 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  2  Conference.  Williams¬ 
burg.  Va. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference, 
The  Ingleside,  Staunton,  Va. 

3-4 — Western  N.Y.  Publishers  Assoc.  Spring  meeting,  Fallsway  Motor  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

3-5— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  Meeting.  Ramada  Inn, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

3-5 — Ohio  Press  Women  Spring  Meeting,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge.  Dellroy, 
Ohio. 

7 —  Certified  Audit  of  Circulation  Inc.,  Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  The  New  Technology  and  the  News 
Room,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  and  Times-Dispatch. 

8- 11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Convention.  Marriott 
Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

10-11 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  6  Conference.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

12-15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  National 
Spring  Conference.  Mountain  Shadows  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

12-15 — International  Press  Institute  Membership  Assembly.  Kyoto,  Japan. 

12-24 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  N.Y.C. 

15-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  annual  meeting.  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulpher  Springs.  W.  Va. 


It  takes  more  than  brains  to  get  an 
education.  It  takes  money,  too.  And 
that’s  where  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
come  in  handy.  For 
a  lot  of  people, 

Bonds  can  make 
the  difference 
between  going  to 
college  or  going 
to  work.  U.S. 

Savings  Bonds. 

See . . .  you’re 
learning  already. 


.  stock  7 
in^\pienca. 
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>ay  for  ffxt  advtrtitamont. 
t  to  coeptraiion  with  Tha 
Tha  Adwartiting  CounCii. 


Oneofthelai^ 
nempaper  leadeishlp  itucHes 
foUowing  ABC  standards 
was  done  by 

ChHIen  Research  Services. 

Naturally 

Now  Drukker  Newspapers  know  exactly  who 
is  reading  their  newspapers. 

Our  WATS  Line  study  followed 
procedures  recommended  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  covered  the 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  SMSA,  in  addition  to 
areas  of  specific  interest  to  local  advertisers 
in  the  Herald-News  and  Daily  Advance. 

Along  with  finding  out  readers’  age, 
sex,  and  income,  we  also  turned  up  data  on 
automobile  ownership,  air  travel,  vacation 
travel,  credit  card  ownership,  pet  ownership, 
shopping  habits,  and  local  charge  accounts. 

It’s  all  valuable,  merchandisable 
information. 

For  details  on  how  Chilton  Research 
Services  can  help  you  with  your  research 
needs,  call  Bruce  Bortner.  (215)  687-8200. 

CRS:  fast,  thorough,  accurate.  That’s 
why  we’re  first.  Again  and  again. 

Chilton  Resenrch  Semices 

Radnor,  Pa.  19089 
215-687-8200 


\bur  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home.  life,  or  other  personal  lines  ot  Insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect 


Our  staff  ot  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away  If  we  don't  know  the 
answers,  we  II  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world's 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we  II  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  Telecopier*  hookup 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories 
Next  time,  why  don  t  you'^ 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 

*  Tolocopier  is  a  tr,Klem,irk  of  XFROX  CORHORATlON 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

IN  THAT  FUN  AND  GAMES  journalism  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  between  the  Gridiron  Club  and  Journal¬ 
ists  for  Professional  Equality,  the  counter  group  came  out 
ahead,  judging  by  the  W'ashington  Post  Style  section’s  two 
half  pages  of  pictures  and  copy  devoted  to  last  Saturday  night’s 
events.  In  a  bit  of  innovative  fund  raising,  JPE  got  Martha 
Mitchell  and  a  telephone  in  one  booth  and  for  $5  and  their 
credit  card,  journalists  and  politicians  could  have  Martha 
place  a  call  to  anybody,  anywhere.  Noted  Jeannette  Smyth  in 
her  story,  “Reporters  stood  12  deep  around  Mrs.  Mitchell’s 
booth,  listening  in  via  intercom,  pencils  poised.” 

*  *  * 

“WILL  THE  REAL  GEORGE  FRAZIER  please  stand  up?” 
asked  the  Boston  Globe  head  for  a  piece  by  staffer  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Cabe  written  after  some  time  spent  watching  the  columnist  in 
his  New  York  rounds.  Frazier’s  continual  warring  with  dead¬ 
lines  is  known  only  to  a  few  friends  and  perhaps  a  wider 
circle  of  colleagues  at  the  Globe,  explains  McCabe.  “Almost  as 
famous  as  Frazier  himself  at  the  newspaper  are  the  reasons 
he  has  given  to  superiors  for  either  the  lateness  of  a  column 
or  the  lack  of  one.  The  reasons  include  ‘Red  Tide’  and  blue- 
hsh  poisoning,  yellow  fever,  and  malaria;  having  had  type¬ 
writers  or  luggage  mislaid  or  mis-sent  by  airlines  and  having 
been  inadvertently  locked  out  of  his  apartment  with  no  clothes 
on.” 

«  *  « 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE— Hearts-and-flowers- 
pink  was  used  hy  the  Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate  on  page  one 
to  ink  a  four  column  head,  “Henry  Is  Kissing  Her  Now.” 

«  «  « 

CORRECTION:  IT’S  204,  not  205  in  that  list  of  “He 
said  .  .  .”  alternatives  (Catch-lines,  March  16).  Kent  McKamy 
of  Manning.  Selvage  &  Lee  in  New  York,  while  terming  Dorothy 
Mills  and  Bruce  Hasley’s  efforts  to  provide  this  useful  list 
quite  “nohle”,  finds  “lurking”  therein  the  word  “inferred.” 
Contends  Kent,  “When  one  is  doing  the  talking,  one  does  not 
infer;  one  implies.  When  one  is  listening,  one  infers.” 

*  «  * 

UNTANGLE  THIS  ADJECTIVAL  TYPO  which  got  into 
the  lead  of  a  New  York  Post  story:  “In  the  winter  of  1970, 
Jean  Paradise  walked  into  the  office  of  William  Halsey  and 
said;  “Has  anyone  ever  thought  of  the  possibility  of  translating 
the  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia  into  English  and  selling  it 
throughout  the  ETAO  cmf  shr  ta  vbg  shmrd  Western  World?” 
«  «  « 

A  VIEW  FROM  THE  NEXT  DESK  was  Saul  Pett’s  prologue 
to  a  collection  of  the  late  Hal  Boyle’s  AP  columns  published 
hack  in  1969  under  the  title  “Help,  Help!  Another  Day,”  a 
line  from  Emily  Dickinson.  Explained  Pett,  because  Hal’s  life 
was  so  orderly,  it  had  required  the  services  on  only  four  editors 
to  unearth  columns  from  which  the  book  was  culled.  “Through¬ 
out  the  whole  process,  Boyle  was  of  enormous  help.  He  kept 
asking  the  editors  what  they  would  prefer  on  their  epitaph. 
Helpful  things  like  that. 

“Boyle’s  own  choice  for  his  epitaph  is,  not  so  incidentally: 
“Safe  at  Home.” 

«  « 

REG  MURPHY,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  editor  subjected 
to  a  kidnapping  ordeal  recently,  told  a  University  of  Houston 
World  Affairs  symposium  that  kidnappings  and  acts  of  terror¬ 
ism  are  attempts  to  manipulate  the  news  media  in  order  to 
air  particular  political  views.  Such  use  of  publicity  threatens 
to  turn  “our  normal  information  channels  into  conduits  for 
the  ravings  of  madmen,”  the  Atlanta  editor  warned. 

«  «  « 

“THANKS  TANK”  is  an  Indianapolis  News  Brighter  Side 
column  where  readers  can  write  in  about  any  person  who  has 
been  especially  nice.  The  other  day  a  lady  wrote  to  say  that 
her  newspaper  carrier,  Tony  Smith,  in  delivering  the  paper 
found  $3  on  the  front  steps.  He  knocked  on  the  door;  but  she 
didn’t  hear,  so  Tony  folded  the  money  inside  the  paper  and 
left.  “I  think”,  wrote  the  “Subscriber”,  that  “Tony  and  his 
mother  (Mrs.  Barbara  Jean  Smith)  are  to  be  commended  be¬ 
cause  this  act  was  done  only  through  good  home  training.” 
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has  MORE 
where  it 
counts! 

Daily  Newspaper  coverage  of  the 
New  York  A.D.I. 


UNYT  14% 

N.Y.  Times  10% 

N.Y.  Post  10% 

Newsday  7% 

Westchester  Group  4% 

Bergen  Record  2% 


. . .  and  UBiyT  concentrates  in  the  growth  counties 


SECOND  LARGEST 
NEWSPAPER  BUY 
IN  NEW  YORK... 866,410  daily 

UBIYT 

the  combined  selling  power  of: 

STAR-LEDGER*LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE*JERSEY  JOURNAL 
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Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press.  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown  Jamas  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2>I959 


News  boycott 

\  dangerous  by-protluct  of  the  strike  by  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
against  United  Press  International  has  been  the  decision  by  some 
|>oliticians  and  unions  to  boycott  the  news  organization  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  because  of  the  strike. 

Last  week  E&P  re|X)rted  that  a  UPl  reporter  was  barred  from  the 
press  area  at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  .Vssociation  of  Machinists  because  of  the  Guild  strike.  The 
(iuild  Reporter  was  quoted  as  saying  Gov.  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Gov.  Reagan  of  California  as  well  as  Cesar  Chavez  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  were  in  supfxirt  of  refusing  to  give  any  news  to  UPl. 
The  Motion  Picture  Publicists  Association  followed  boycott  proce¬ 
dures,  according  to  the  Guild. 

Tliese  moves  ostensibly  were  designed  to  show  sympathy  for  the 
strikers  but  we  wonder  if  the  |>eople  and  organizations  involved  know¬ 
how  far  off  base  they  are. 

The  merits  of  the  strike,  and  the  parties  involved,  are  unimportant, 
rite  issue  is  whether  a  re|K)rtcr  has  to  have  a  valid  union  card  under 
a  signed  contract  to  cover  the  news.  If  that  is  the  contention  of  the 
politicians  and  unions  cited  they  are  on  dangerous  ground. 

Probably  none  of  them  would  agree  that  newspapermen  should  be 
licensed,  lint  in  this  action  they  are  insisting  on  almost  the  same 
thing — that  a  reporter  must  be  validated  by  his  union  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  journalistic  profession. 

Columnist  William  Buckley  is  waging  a  court  battle  against  AFTR.A 
contesting  union  membership  as  a  condition  to  free  speech  on  the  air. 
We  thought  the  written  word  had  escaped  such  outside  regulations. 

We  hope  the  politicians  and  union  organizations  involved  w-ill  re¬ 
pudiate  their  original  statements.  The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
should  be  the  first  to  urge  them  to  do  so. 


Victory  in  Hawaii 

The  battle  between  the  tw-o  Honolulu  newspapers  and  the  Mayor 
of  that  city,  previously  reported  in  E&P,  reached  the  point  where  he 
had  legislation  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  which  would  have 
placed  newspapers  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  was  shot  down  by  a  ruling  from  the  state 
attorney  general’s  office  that  it  violated  freedom  of  the  press  guar¬ 
antees. 

That  should  have  been  obvious  to  the  Mayor,  and  probably  was, 
but  he  is  running  for  Governor  and  this  was  one  more  attempt  to 
keep  his  press  opposition  off  balance.  It  didn’t  succeed. 

Carriers  instead  of  mail 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  experimenting  with  carrier  delivery 
in  some  areas  in  place  of  mail  delivery  because  of  the  lower  cost.  The 
Journal  didn’t  say  so.  but  we  suspect  carriers  also  are  more  reliable 
and  efficient  than  mail  delivery.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  second- 
class  postal  rates,  which  soon  will  go  up  again  for  the  second  time  this 
year,  are  already  out  of  line  and  excessive. 


6  mo.  averaso  net  paid  Dec.  31.  1973 — 26,261 
Renewal  rate— 77.18% 
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letters 

THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE 

I  note  that  Editor  &  Publisher  alertly 
reported  (March  23)  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  proposal  to  add  to  the  burden 
of  businesses  by  requiring  them  to  submit 
itemized  reports  on  costs  and  profits  ac¬ 
cording  to  product  line,  rather  than  as  a 
corporation  (including  advertising  costs). 

You  are  right,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  advanced  consid¬ 
erable  objection  to  this  new  ploy  to  permit 
bureaucratic  interference  in  business. 

However,  in  making  reference  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  by  “the  private  sector  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce”  you  make  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  The  National 
Chamber  is  the  voice  of  the  “private  sector” 
— more  than  46.000  private  business  firms. 
2.600  local,  state  and  regional  chambers, 
and  American  Chambers  of  Commerce 
abroad  (AmChams),  and  more  than  1.000 
trade  and  professional  associations.  That's 
a  brief  summation  of  our  membership. 

And,  we  take  every  opportunity  to  em¬ 
phasize,  the  “U.S.  Chamber”  is  not  a  part 
of  the  Government  in  any  way.  Thank 
Gawd! 

Charles  R.  Armentrout 
(Arnienlrout  is  Manager,  News  Department 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc.) 


THE  REAL  COMPLAINT 


HANP  FOR  ANThBlA^  PROORfiJA 


The  description  of  the  Accuracy  in 
Media  complaint  against  the  New  York 
Times  for  its  story  on  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  study  of  the  impact  of 
herbicide  use  in  Vietnam  was  inaccurate. 
(E&P.  3  30  74) 

E&P  said  of  the  article  in  the  Times: 

“With  only  limited  access  to  a  then  un¬ 
released  report  on  herbicides  in  South  Viet 
Nam  researched  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Finney  wrote  an  article  de¬ 
scribing  lung  range  damage  to  the  Viet 
Namese  landscape  resulting  from  American 
bombing.  AIM  claims  Finney’s  article  is 
inaccurate  because  it  creates  an  exaggerat¬ 
ed  and  unrealistic  picture  of  the  Vietnamese 
ecological  situation.” 

Contrary  to  this  statement,  AIM  did  not 
complain  about  the  Finney  article  because 
we  thought  it  created  an  exaggerated  pic¬ 
ture  about  Vietnamese  ecology.  We  com¬ 
plained  because  it  gave  the  readers  a  false 
impression  about  a  scientific  report  which 
had  been  commissioned  in  part  to  settle 
arguments  about  the  impact  of  the  military 
use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

Contrary  to  this  statement,  the  National 
News  Council  has  not  asked  AIM  to  take 
its  complaint  directly  to  the  Times.  We 
filed  our  complaint  with  the  Times  on 
March  1.  We  subsequently  asked  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council  if  they  would  care 
to  join  us  in  seeking  to  persuade  the  Times 
to  publish  a  correction.  We  are  pleased 
that  they  have  decided  to  join  with  us  in 
this  effort. 

Reed  J.  Irvine 

(Irvine  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Accuracy  in  Media  Inc.) 

EDITOR  dc  PUBLISHER  (or  April 


MINORITY  JOB  POLICY 

I  was  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which 
you  pre.sented  two  stories  relating  to  News- 
day  in  the  issue  of  April  6.  You  combined 
a  landmark  affirmative  action  program, 
which  we  think  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  forward-thinking  program  of  its  kind 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  with  a  discrimi¬ 
nation  suit  filed  by  an  ex-employe.  And  you 
gave  almost  twice  as  much  space  to  the 
material  about  the  suit,  the  sole  source  of 
which  was  an  unsubstantiated  declaration 
of  false  statements  that  carried  the  heading 
“press  release.” 

If  you  had  reported  out  the  story,  you 
would  have  discovered  the  truth  about  the 
situation  regarding  minorities  at  Newsday, 
which  includes: 

(1)  Newsday  has  hired  15  blacks  on  its 
news  staff  during  the  period  from  January 
1,  1969,  to  January  1,  1974— which  is  9.7% 
of  all  persons  hired  during  this  period. 

(2)  Newsday  has  established  a  goal  that 
would  have  10%  of  all  persons  hired  on  the 
news  staff  in  the  future  be  minority  mem¬ 
bers. 

(3)  Newsday  has  established  a  timetable 
for  the  addition  of  minority  members  to  our 
sports  staff,  photography  staff,  editorial  art 
department,  editorial  writing  staff,  editorial 
bureaus  not  on  Long  Island  and  editorial 
management. 

(4)  Newsday  has  .set  up  a  minority 
training  position  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  starting  in  1975. 

(5)  In  our  summer  intern  program,  which 
was  established  in  1967,  we  have  hired  75 
persons  through  1973,  of  whom  seven  were 
black — or  9.3% .  And  we  have  established 

I,  1974 


as  a  goal  the  hiring  of  20%  minority  in¬ 
terns  in  the  future.  In  1974,  four  of  the 
15  interns  we  have  selected  are  black. 

For  Editor  &  Publisher  to  say  that  our 
ongoing  program  was  “urged”  on  by  this 
suit  is  false.  And  for  E&P  to  disseminate 
patently  untrue  statements,  such  as  that 
Newsday  has  “institutionalized  racial  dis¬ 
crimination”  or  is  dismantling  previous 
equal  opportunity  programs  is  at  best  high¬ 
ly  irresponsible. 

Stanley  Asimov 
(.Asimov  is  assistant  publisher  and  equal 
oppcrtunity  administrator  at  Newsday.) 


Short  takes 

Officials  said  the  woman  apparently  slid 
on  wet  pavement  and  hit  a  car  .  .  .  — New 
Haven  Journal-Courier. 

*  V  « 

Kissinger  has  vacationed  there  before — 
as  a  bachelor — and  the  house  is  quipped 
with  special  “hot  lines”  .  .  .  — Bangor 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Channel  8  went  off  the  air  when  its 
transmitting  facility  atop  Mr.  Bigelow 
failed. — Arizona  Daily  Star. 

*  *  * 

The  prospective  bride  is  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
.  .  .  and,  on  the  material  side  of  the  late 
George  B.  Roberts,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. — New  York  Times. 
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Indianapolis  Star  series 
exposes  police  corruption 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Mix  bribe  money,  illicit  sex,  narcotics, 
booze  and  gambling,  add  some  food  for  the 
poor  and  massive  corruptness  and  the 
makings  are  there  for  an  almost  incredu¬ 
lous  series  of  vibrant  newspaper  stories 
that  the  Indianapolis  Star  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  seven  weeks. 

And  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  On 
Sunday,  February  24  the  morning  Star 
touched  off  a  veritable  bomb  w’hen  it 
front-paged:  “City  Police  Corruption  Ex¬ 
posed,”  with  a  kicker  head,  “Millions  In 
Graft,  Bribery  Fixes”  and  a  readout, 
“Six-Month  Probe  By  The  Star  Shows 
Crime  Is  Protected.” 

That  was  the  beginning.  The  climax  is 
many  weeks  away.  A  special  federal 
grand  jury  may  be  impaneled  on  orders  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  there’s  a 
continuing  probe  by  Mayor  Robert  G. 
Lugar,  a  man  with  U.S.  Senatorial  ambi¬ 
tions,  plus  the  probable  mass  dismissal  of 
policemen. 

Already  the  inevitable  ball  of  doom  has 
momentum.  The  chief  of  police,  a  deputy 
and  the  city  safety  director  are  gone.  The 
chiefs  of  the  police  narcotics  and  vice 
squads  have  been  transferred.  Other  de¬ 
velopments  are  cooking — and  not  on  the 
back  burner. 

Leading  up  to  what  Star  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Robert  P.  Early  says,  “reads  like  the 
old-time  dime  novel,”  was  the  paper’s  in¬ 
vestigation  that  began  in  the  spring  of 
1973.  In  August,  1973  it  became  full  blown 
when  a  team  of  widely  experienced  report¬ 
ers  was  assigned  full  time  to  the  probe. 

Followed  by  police 

The  reporters  are  William  E.  Ander¬ 
son,  Harley  R.  Bierce  and  Richard  Cady. 
They  were  assisted  by  photographer  Jerry 
Clark.  During  the  assignment,  these  re¬ 
porters  were  followed  by  police  on  several 
occasions,  recorded  by  hidden  tape  record¬ 
ers,  warned  numerous  times  and  threat¬ 
ened. 

Some  of  the  policemen  who  assisted  in 
gathering  information  were  harassed  by 
police  officials,  according  to  the  Star,  and 
some  were  made  the  subject  of  depart¬ 
mental  investigations. 

Material  gathered  by  the  Star  was 
made  available  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  that  agency  and  other 
federal  department  agents  invaded  Indi¬ 
anapolis  in  force. 

Headlines  capsule  the  story  of  how  doz¬ 
ens  of  Indianapolis  policemen  allegedly 
took  money,  and  were  involved  as  a  result 
in  criminal  activities — ^bribery  and 
shakedowns  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
Some  of  the  headlines : 

“30  policemen  tied  to  brothels;  took  pro¬ 


tection  money,  referred  women  for  jobs, 
got  free  sex.” 

“Report  bootlegger  payoffs  on  Sunday 
sale.”  “Connections  aided  vice  parlors.” 

“Police  linked  to  drug  traffic.”  “Pusher 
slain ;  bomb  wrecks  car.” 

“Police  involved  with  pawnbroker  con¬ 
victed  as  stolen  goods  fence.” 

“Police  case-fixing  racket  told.”  On  and 
on.  The  story  hasn’t  been  off  the  front 
page  in  the  seven  weeks  since  it  broke. 

The  Star  investigation  showed  that  vice 


Already  the  inevitable  ball  of 
doom  has  momentum.  The  chief  of 
police,  a  deputy  and  the  city  safety 
director  are  gone.  The  chiefs  of  po¬ 
lice  narcotics  and  vice  squads  have 
been  transferred. 


operations  in  Indianapolis  over  the  last 
decade  add  up  to  an  estimated  $40  million 
annual  “pie,”  while  the  illegal  narcotics 
trade  is  w’ell  over  that  figure. 

400  interviews  conducted 

In  all,  reporters  interviewed  more  than 
400  persons,  including  a  total  of  60  police¬ 
men  plus  several  former  policemen.  They 
were  aided  by  28  city  policemen  and  seven 
Marion  County  sheriff’s  deputies — 
disgusted  with  what  has  been  occurring. 

The  lead  story  on  February  24  alleged 
tbe  newspaper’s  probe  also  showed : 

Detectives  taking  money  to  fix  court 
cases  or  free  suspects,  including  two  mur¬ 
der  cases;  involvement  of  political  figures 
and  several  vice  policemen  in  protection 
for  massage  parlor  links  between  up  to  a 
dozen  policemen  and  an  illegal  fencing 
operation  of  stolen  goods;  participation  by 
at  least  seven  policemen  in  thefts  while  on 
duty. 


The  policemen  repeatedly  asked 
reporters  if  they  knew  what  they 
were  getting  into.  They  were  told 
they  weren’t  going  to  believe  some 
of  the  things  they  were  going  to  find 
out  and  that  some  of  the  individuals 
they  were  investigating  were  vici¬ 
ous. 


Shakedowns  involving  at  least  three 
taverns;  detectives  taking  money  from 
burglars  and  helping  to  “arrange”  bur¬ 
glaries;  abuses  in  the  Police  Coffee  Can 
Fund,  the  departmental  collection  to  help 
needy  and  hungry  families;  thefts  by  po¬ 
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licemen  of  money  donated  to  the  Police 
Athletic  League  clubs. 

Charges  that  detectives  took  money  to 
reduce  bail  bonds  on  criminal  suspects; 
disappearance  of  weapons  from  the  police 
property  room;  alleged  involvement  of  a 
policeman  in  arranging  a  tavern  fire  that 
also  may  have  involved  a  suspected  mafia 
figure;  altering  of  criminal  suspects  rec¬ 
ords;  selling  of  parking  “franchises”  by 
several  traffic  policemen;  involvement  of 
policemen  with  a  local  underworld  figure 
who  enjoyed  “privileged”  status. 

In  the  beginning,  said  Early,  evidence 
supported  by  first  hand  information  was 
hard  to  get.  “Clean”  members  of  the  po¬ 
lice  department  willing  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  were  reluctant  to  reveal  details 
of  their  knowledge  of  corruption  unless 
assured  there  would  not  be  a  whitewash 
of  the  charges. 

They  feared  local  authorities  would  go 
through  the  motions  of  an  investigation  in 
the  state  judicial  system  and  everything 
would  be  sw’ept  under  the  rug,  according 
to  Early. 

FBI  gets  allegations 

To  assure  them  there  would  be  no 
whitewash,  city  editor  Lawrence  S.  Con¬ 
nor  and  Cady,  coordinator  of  the  Star’s 
investigative  team,  presented  the  allega¬ 
tions  to  Henry  Peterson,  assistant  attor¬ 
ney  general  of  the  U.S.,  who  heads  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  at  a  conference  in  Washington 
November  28,  1973. 

The  FBI  made  a  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  charges  in  1973  and  then,  early 
in  1974  began  an  intensive  inquiry.  The 
Federal  Strike  Force  based  at  Chicago 
has  directed  the  probe  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Results  of  the  investigation  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  presented  to  a  federal  grand  jury 
by  the  end  of  April. 

At  first  the  reporters’  task  of  gathering 
solid  information  was  laborious  and  time- 
consuming.  Eventually  the  “clean”  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  police  department  willing  to 
take  the  risk  started  cooperating  with 
them.  In  all,  the  28  policemen  and  seven 
sheriff’s  deputies,  who  had  been  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  reporters  from  the  outset 
were  joined  by  eight  more  policemen  who 
began  cooperating  after  the  first  stories 
appeared. 

Early  said  several  have  asked:  “How 
did  you  ever  get  that  many  people  to 
cooperate  with  a  newspaper?” 

Frequently  warnings  came  from  the  co¬ 
operating  policemen  when  the  reporters 
were  believed  to  be  in  “dangerous  areas.” 
There  were  more  than  25  such  warnings 
and  a  threat  of  violence. 

Mayor  takes  action 

Meanwhile,  Mayor  Lugar  promised 
heads  would  roll  wherever  corruption  was 
proved.  He  appointed  a  “blue  ribbon”  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  prominent  citizens  re¬ 
moved  from  politics  to  make  a  study  of 
the  police  department  structure.  Its  goal: 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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ASNE  survey  shows  minimal 
gain  in  black  reporters 


Minority  employment  on  news  staffs  has 
crept  up  at  a  barely  measurable  rate  of 
an  estimated  one  fourth  of  one  percent 
nationally  since  1973,  according  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Committee  on  Minority  Employment  Re¬ 
port. 

The  study  entitled  “Don’t  Steal  My 
Black  Reporter,’’  will  be  distributed  to 
.4SNE  members  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  Atlanta,  April  16-19. 

The  Committee,  in  its  third  year  of  a 
“fact-finding  patrol,”  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “a  strong  majority  of  U.S. 
editors  favor  increased  opportunities  for 
members  of  the  minority  groups.”  Howev¬ 
er,  according  to  the  report,  a  lack  of 
progress  has  made  some  editors  hypersen¬ 
sitive  to  the  point  that  they  ignore  queries 
from  fellow  editors.  Others  simply  ex¬ 
press  frustration. 

Poll  rosponNe  drops 

This  year’s  committee  report  covers  re¬ 
sponses  from  148  editors  spread  over  the 
country,  or  62%  of  those  who  received 
questionnaires.  This  is  33%  under  the  1972 
canvass  of  a  95.6%  return. 

The  1974  report  considers  the  issues  of 
minority  quality  and  availability,  recruit¬ 
ing,  development,  quota  systems,  minority 
turnover,  the  economy’s  forecast  on  mi¬ 
nority  employment  and  the  regional  pat¬ 
terns  in  hiring  practices. 

The  ASNE  Committee  on  Minority  Em¬ 
ployment  is  composed  of  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  Columbia  University,  chairman; 
James  Batten,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obseri'er; 
Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  S'eu's  and  Express;  C.  K. 
McClatchy,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  and 
George  R.  Packard,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

The  Committee’s  1972  report  estimated 
total  professional  newsroom  employment 
of  minority  individuals  to  be  three- 
quarters  of  one  percent.  The  1973  report 
said  that  the  “Second-Reconstruction  had 
fallen  victim  to  weariness  and  general 
dissaffection,  but  that  the  total  appeared 
to  have  gained  slightly.” 

The  current  1974  report  precludes  that 
there  is  no  clear  estimate  but  that  the 
findings  indicate  that  the  gross  national 
rate  may  have  moved  upwards  to  one 
percent. 

(Quality  and  availability 

There  are  two  aspects  that  affect  mi¬ 
nority  hiring  distinctly:  “quality”  and 
“availability”,  according  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report.  The  report  states,  “Many  edi¬ 
tors  focused  on  the  tension  between  their 
determination  to  maintain  their  newspa¬ 
pers’  editorial  standards  and  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  hire  blacks,  many  of  whom  have 
sharply  weaker  credentials  than  average 
white  applicants.” 

A  southern  editor  was  quoted  in  the 
Committee’s  findings  to  substantiate  the 
“quality”  factor:  “A  problem  is  trying  to 


bring  along  poorly  prepared  candidates 
who  may  have  promise.  The  cultural  and 
educational  background  of  blacks  still  is  a 
large  handicap.  I  am  largely  optimis¬ 
tic.  .  .  .” 

Another  southern  editor  summed  it  up 
more  bluntly  in  the  Committee’s  report: 
“We  want  more  blacks — but  we  want 
those  who  can  do  the  job.” 

On  the  question  of  “Quality,”  the  ASNE 
Committee  firmly  states  in  the  report  that 
“American  newspaper  editors  must  accept 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  what 
has  gone  on  and  goes  on,  within  the 
nation’s  classrooms.” 

In  fact,  in  the  Committee’s  two  prior 
reports,  recommendations  were  made  for 
editors  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  standards  of  local  schools  and 
particularly,  to  conduct  reg^ular,  deter¬ 
mined  examinations  of  the  high  school 
counseling  systems  to  make  sure  un¬ 
trained,  ill-informed  advisors  are  not 
“poor-mouthing”  journalism  as  desirable 
careers. 

The  1974  report  concludes:  “There  is 
little  evidence  to  indicate  that  ASNE 
members  have  heeded  the  advice.” 

Editors  favor  recruitment 

In  a  positive  light,  the  Committee  re¬ 
ports  that  a  strong  majority  of  editors 
favor  increased  minority  employment  and 
many  of  the  editors  responded  with  more 
descriptions  of  active  recruitment  efforts 
than  previously. 

Som.e  of  the  comments  included  in  the 
recruitment  section  of  the  report  included 
editors’  efforts  to  notify  minority  sources 
in  the  local  area  about  available  openings; 
communicating  more  thoroughly  with  all 
colleges  and  universities  in  a  specific 
area;  visiting  higher  education  institu¬ 
tions  to  explain  the  newspaper’s  interest 
in  hiring  minorities;  ensuring  minorities’ 
chance  to  prove  themselves  through  intern 
programs;  sponsoring  of  students  in  spe¬ 
cial  minority  programs  at  Universities. 

These  efforts  are  encouraging,  however 
the  Committee  reports  many  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  stated  clearly  that  while  inter¬ 
ested,  no  special  recruiting  efforts  were 
being  exerted. 

Turnover  complaint 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  raised  by 
editors  in  the  polling  according  to  the 
recent  report  centers  on  high  turnover  or 
“raiding.”  One  editor  quoted  in  the  study 
said,  “'Turnover  is  ridiculous.  The  demand 
for  blacks  is  high,  and  those  who  have 
been  on  the  staff  tend  to  leave  quickly  for 
better  jobs.” 

On  the  subject  of  a  quota  system,  the 
ASNE  Committee  reports  that  “only 
among  editors  in  the  western  tier  of 
states  came  expressions  in  support  of  a 
‘quota’  pattern.”  One  editor  in  the  report 
said  he  wanted  “at  least  a  20%  ethnic 
minority.”  Two  expressed  the  hope  of 
reflecting  the  “proportionate  percentage  of 


minority  groups  and  women.” 

However,  numerous  editors,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  quotas.  Again  and 
again,  editors  attributed  in  the  study  felt 
that  ability,  experience,  competition,  were 
more  relevant  than  hiring  under  a  quota 
system. 

This  quality  and  experience  proving 
ground  is  not  necessarily  the  right  an¬ 
swer.  The  ASNE  1974  report  presents  an 
argument  by  James  Aronson  in  the  Anti¬ 
och  Review,  which  rebutts  the  “quality” 
pronouncements : 

“One  thing  editors  could  do,”  he  wrote, 
“is  abandon  the  ‘qualification’  standard 
which  is  rarely  raised  when  a  bright, 
talented,  untutored  white  youngster  comes 
along  and  they  are  challenged  to  take  a 
chance.  While  professional  standards  ob¬ 
viously  have  changed,  and  college  degrees 
seem  almost  mandatory  for  a  newspaper 
job  today,  there  was  a  time  when  no¬ 
degree  Italians,  Jews  and  Irish  developed 
into  some  of  the  best-known  by-lines  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  But  they  w-ere 
white.  There  are  no  rules  of  thumb  to 
prevent  similar  experiments  with  black 
youngsters — particularly  when  on-the-job 
training  programs  have  come  into  fash¬ 
ion — except  the  unwritten  rules  or  prej¬ 
udice  in  the  minds  of  editors  and  their 
assistants.” 

The  Committee  affirms  Aronson’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  editor’s  attitudes.  However,  its 
research  indicates  that  “blanket  condem¬ 
nation  is  unfair  to  a  great  many  editors, 
who  have  been  thinking  hard  about  the 
problem.” 

The  report  states:  “Training  programs 
for  minority  staffers  do  exist  on  some 
larger  papers  and  one  Southern  editor 
advanced  the  thesis  that  it  is  NOT  an 
editorial  problem  but  a  corporate  one.” 

The  Southern  editor  wrote  that  a  com¬ 
pany  must  put  more  pressure  on  news¬ 
rooms  to  hire  minorities  and  create  more 
training  positions  which  compensate  for 
initially  weak  staffers  by  “over¬ 
complement  allowances  and  a  full-time  re¬ 
cruiting  program.” 

Economy  forecast:  freezes 

Another  important  issue  brought  up  by 
editors  in  the  polling  concerned  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  what  it  forecasts 
about  minority  employment.  Points 
brought  up  included  the  freezes  on  over¬ 
all  hiring  in  the  newsrooms. 

The  Committee  findings  show  that  pres¬ 
sures  to  employ  minority  staffers  has 
dropped  somewhat.  Committee  member 
McClatchy  noted  in  the  report  that  the 
pressure  to  do  something  and  the 
“willingness  to  make  the  effort”  seem  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 
He  termed  this  “understandable  since 
there  is  less  concentration  of  minority 
population  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.” 

Self-pressure 

“Self-pressure”  was  evidenced  in  the 
pollings.  A  western  editor  was  quoted  in 
the  report  as  feeling  too  self-conscious 
and  hypocritical  to  spout  “non¬ 
discrimination  platitudes”,  when  he  didn’t 
have  a  minority  editorial  employee  other 
than  one  female  Mexican- American. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Guild  strikes 
Washington  Post 
for  18%  pay  hike 

The  Washington  Post  was  struck  by 
nearly  1,000  editorial  and  commercial  em¬ 
ployees  belonging  to  The  Newspaper 
Guild  when  negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  broke  off  in  a  dispute  over  wages. 
The  strike  began  officially  at  4  P.M.  Mon¬ 
day  when  Guild  negotiators  rejected  new 
wage  offers  by  the  Post  management. 

The  strike  did  not  prevent  the  Post 
from  publishing  a  76-page  edition  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  although  the  edition  was  an 
hour  late  in  reaching  newsstands  and  sub¬ 
scribers.  Some  of  the  contents  had  been 
prepared  by  strikers  before  they  walked 
out.  Post  management  said  that  the  paper 
would  continue  to  publish  with  available 
personnel. 

Negotiations  continued  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  with 
a  Federal  mediator  attempting  to  bring 
the  opposing  sides  together. 

Post  negotiators  submitted,  at  Monday’s 
session,  a  final  offer  that  included  wage 
increases  amounting  to  slightly  more  than 
12  per  cent  over  a  two-year  period.  This 
would  have  raised  the  minimum  weekly 
salary  for  experienced  reporters,  editors 
and  photographers  to  $423.25  the  first 
year  and  $448.25  the  second  year.  The 
present  minimum  is  $400  per  week. 

The  Post’s  offer  included  several  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  a  contribution  of  $500,- 
000  a  year  to  the  Guild’s  pension  plan, 
fully  paid  hospitalization  insurance  for 
Post  employees  and  their  dependents,  lib¬ 
eralized  car  allowances  and  improved  sick 
leave  benefits. 

Lawrence  Wallace,  labor  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post,  said  that  proposal 
made  by  the  newspaper  would  have 
provided  benefits  and  salaries  at  a  higher 
level  than  at  any  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

At  the  final  negotiating  meeting,  Brian 
Flores,  administrative  officer  of  the 
Guild,  presented  a  counter  offer  which 
amounted  to  18  per  cent  wage  increases  in 
six  stages.  It  would  have  involved  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  top  minimum  of  $76  per 
week,  a  company  contribution  to  the  Guild 
pension  fund  of  $850,000,  and  certain  lib¬ 
eralized  fringe  benefits. 

When  the  Guild  rejected  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  offer  and  the  Post  rejected  the 
Guild’s  counter  offer,  a  strike  began. 

The  Guild’s  strike  strategy,  approved  by 
the  union  members,  permits  members  of 
other  unions  to  work  during  the  strike 
and  barred  picket  lines,  the  first  time  the 
Guild  has  struck  a  newspaper  without  es¬ 
tablishing  picket  lines. 

The  purpose  of  the  strategy.  Guild  lead¬ 
ers  said,  was  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
while  protecting  craft  union  members 
from  possible  introduction  of  automated 
equipment  while  they  honored  picket  lines. 

Automation  is  the  key  issue  in  contract 
bargaining  with  Columbia  Typographical 
Union  No.  101,  which  represents  1,200 
printers  at  the  Post  and  the  Star-News. 
The  papers  have  been  negotiating  with 
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the  union  since  last  August. 

The  star-news  and  the  Guild  reached  a 
contract  agreement  four  months  ago  and 
the  afternoon  newspaper  is  not  involved 
in  the  post  strike. 

• 

Baltimore  Sunpapers 
drop  4ocal  back  page’ 

The  second  Page  1  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  with  stories  jumping  toward 
the  front  of  the  paper,  were  hit  by  their 
first  major  change  in  more  than  a  half 
century  with  a  redesigning  of  makeup 
April  8. 

This  unique  feature  was  a  result  of  the 
old  era  when  Baltimore  newspapers 
crowded  as  much  advertising  on  Page  1  as 
possible.  That  made  it  convenient  to  carry 
local  news  on  the  back  page. 

The  Sun  then  had  but  one  section;  had 
only  one  section  until  comparatively  late 
years  in  its  history  that  began  in  1837. 

Then,  except  for  Saturdays,  the  Sun 
took  two  sections  with  the  last  page  of  the 
first  sold  under  contract  to  a  major  de¬ 
partment  store. 

Some  years  later,  a  third  or  feature 
section  was  begun,  with  the  last  page 
under  contract  to  another  department 
store. 

Still  local  top  news  (except  in  unusual 
situations  when  it  made  Page  1)  was  top- 
featured  on  the  last  page  of  the  third 
section.  The  sections  were  numbered  be¬ 
ginning  with  Al,  Bl,  Cl  and,  when  there 
were  such  additions  as  a  weekly  food  sec¬ 
tion,  went  to  more  letters. 

This  created  complications  resulting  in 
the  “back  page’’  actually  being  only  the 
third  section  and  others  following  it. 

On  the  Evening  Sun,  at  times  as  many 
as  six  sections  (up  to  Section  F)  ran 
almost  weekly. 

The  Evening  Sun’s  “back  page”  then 
was  hurried  under  D,  E  and  F. 

Under  the  new  makeup,  the  Sun  (the 
morning  paper)  will  have  a  features, 
comic  section  B  and  a  local  Page  Cl.  That 
new  local  page  will  send  the  Sports  de¬ 
partment  inside  Section  C. 

The  last  page  of  Section  C  gets  a  secon¬ 
dary  and  feature  type  of  local  news  and 
the  short  ads  that  for  years  are  reputed 
to  have  about  the  highest  readership  ap¬ 
peal  of  any  newspaper  advertising. 

Financial,  which  has  preceded  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  was  moved  to  the  first, 
or  A  section  of  The  Sun. 

The  Evening  Sun  has  for  several  years 
had  an  ACCENT  section  (a  successor  to 
the  women’s  section)  and  a  feature  break 
page  on  Section  C.  The  features  now  are 
concentrated  in  the  B  section,  with  top 
local  news  on  Page  1  of  Section  C.  Sports 
financial  and  classified  remain  inside  in 
that  order,  with  secondary  local  .  .  .  and 
the  back  page  ads,  on  the  last  page. 

In  a  Page  1  box  announcing  the  change 
in  makeup.  The  Sun  said  Monday  morn¬ 
ing: 

“The  Sun  realizes  that  reading  habits 
are  strong,  but  we  hope  that  any  tem¬ 
porary  consternation  on  the  part  of  its 
readers  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  new  package  is  indeed  more 
efficient  and  convenient.” 
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Houston  banker  to  buy 
minority  interest  in 
Washington  Star-News 

The  Washington  Star-News  announced 
on  Tuesday  (April  9)  that  the  directors 
of  Star  Communications,  Inc.  have  voted 
to  approve  in  principle  a  proposal  by  Joe 
L.  Allbriton,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  to  purchase 
a  substantial  minority  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  later  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  board  of  a  detailed  contract 
to  approval  by  existing  stockholders  and 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  FCC  approval  is  necessary  because 
Star  Communications  properties  include 
broadcasting  stations  in  Washington, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  and  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 

If  the  transaction  is  consummated,  the 
Star-News  said,  Allbriton  “intends  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs.” 

Allbriton,  a  lawyer  and  former  insur¬ 
ance  company  executive,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Houston  Citizens  Bank  and 
Trust  and  has  banking  and  other  interests 
in  New  York  and  London  as  well  as  Tex¬ 
as. 

Syndicated  columnist  Jack  Anderson  re¬ 
ported  in  his  April  5  column  that  Richard 
Mellon  Scaife,  publisher  of  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Review  and  second  largest 
contributor  to  President  Nixon’s  re-elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  had  made  a  bid  for  the 
Washington  Star  News  in  the  early 
1970’s. 

“Sources  close  to  the  deal,”  Anderson 
said,  “tell  us  that  the  president  enthusi¬ 
astically  promoted  the  idea.” 

Allbritten  has  been  active  in  Texas 
Democratic  politics  for  the  last  10  years, 
supporting  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  in  1972. 
• 

N.Y.  printers  voting 
in  favor  of  a  strike 

Preliminary  unofficial  returns  of 
“strike”  votes  of  members  of  International 
Typographical  Union  Local  6  were  run¬ 
ning  heavily  in  favor  of  a  strike  against 
one  or  more  of  New  York  City’s  three 
daily  newspapers. 

The  preliminary  returns  were  reported 
Tuesday  (April  9)  by  Bertram  Powers, 
president  of  Local  6,  who  said  there  was 
little  chance  of  a  strike  in  the  next  few 
days,  but  if  the  final  vote  was  affirmative, 
the  Local  union  would  be  free  of  its  old 
contract,  which  has  a  no  strike  clause  and 
also,  he  contended,  the  court  injunctions 
that  prohibit  production  slowdowns. 

Negotiations  between  the  union  and  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York  News,  and 
New  York  Post  w’ere  recessed  last  Friday 
(April  5)  after  the  union  rejected  a  full 
package  offer  and  a  detailed  proposal  on 
automation. 

The  publishers  of  the  Times  and  News 
said  they  could  probably  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  w'ithout  the  printers,  using  their  new 
equipment.  All  the  other  unions,  except 
the  printers  and  electricians  have  new 
contracts  in  effect. 
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Portrait  of  a  closed  meeting — 


Photographer  William  Stonecipher  of  the  Wetf  Bend  (Wis.)  News  photo  request  came  in  asking  Stoneclpher  "to  bring  along  that  lens 

covered  a  "closed  meeting"  at  City  Hall  from  the  precarious  vantage  that  can  spy  through  windows."  The  unusual  photo  coverage  followed 

point  of  the  skylight  peak  of  the  newspaper's  building  next  door.  a  confrontation  between  News  editor  John  Torinus  and  the  city 

It  was  a  snowy,  ten  degrees  outside  and  Stoneclpher  shot  a  roll  of  officials  over  the  "open  meeting"  law  interpretation  and  refusal  of 

film  trying  to  get  the  committee  members  full  view  in  the  windows —  the  editor  to  accept  a  condition  that  he  and  reporter  Jack  Anderson 

all  the  while  worrying  that  he  would  be  seen.  The  photo,  ran  8  could  attend  if  they  would  not  print  a  report  of  what  took  place, 

columns  across  the  top  of  page  one,  won  first  In  spot  news  from  the  Subsequently,  Washington  County  Circuit  Court  Judge  Milton 

Wisconsin  News  Photographers  Assclatlon.  The  day  after  the  picture  Melster  ordered  public  hearings  before  the  city  committee  could 

appeared,  readers  were  seen  walking  by,  looking  at  the  windows  and  make  recommendations  to  the  common  council  on  feasibility  of 

the  tree,  trying  to  figure  "how  the  photographer  did  it."  A  later  creating  a  city  administrative  post — the  topic  of  the  original  meeting. 


Pittsburgh  strike 
spawns  new  daily 

The  Teamster  Local  211  strike  against 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.,  which  has  shut 
down  the  morning  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  evening  Pittsburgh  Press,  en¬ 
tered  its  second  week. 

President  Ted  Cozzo  of  Local  211,  which 
represents  about  700  circulation  employes, 
warned  the  Press  the  strike  could  last  as 
long  as  “five  or  six  months.”  E&P  was 
informed  on  Tuesday  (April  9)  that  nego¬ 
tiations  were  in  process  in  Washington 
with  federal  mediators. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Monroeville  (Pa.) 
Times  Express,  published  by  Edward  L. 
Dardanell,  started  publishing  on  a  daily 
basis  Monday  (April  8).  Dardanell  said 
his  suburban  Pittsburgh  paper  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  daily  after  the  strike  if  reader 
and  advertiser  reaction  is  favorable.  He 
said  the  paper’s  circulation  run  had  been 
increased  from  7,000  weekly  copies  to  a 
total  of  20,000.  The  paper’s  price  re¬ 
mained  at  15^  per  copy. 

The  paper  debuted  with  a  12-page  issue 
on  Monday,  but  Dardanell  said  the  size 
would  jump  to  48-50  pages  Wednesday 
(April  10)  plus  several  advertising  in¬ 
serts.  The  staff,  he  pointed  out,  had  only 
three  days  preparation. 

Dardanell  said  some  of  the  food  chains 


and  discount  stores  which  normally  placed 
ads  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers,  were  using 
the  Times  Express. 

He  said  that  additional  reporters  had 
been  added  to  the  staff  and  it  had  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Copley  News  Service  and  was 
considering  taking  on  Associated  Press. 

Dardanell  said  it  was  purchasing  local 
news  reports  from  a  newly  organized  “Re¬ 
porters  News  Service,”  which  was  formed 
by  three  reporters  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  The  P-G  laid  off  half  its 
editorial  employes  Friday  (.April  5)  and 


about  a  dozen  newsmen  went  to  work  for 
the  news  service.  The  reporters  are  cover¬ 
ing  the  beats  to  which  they  were  normally 
assigned  and  make  the  news  available  to 
surrounding  publications  and  area  broad¬ 
casters. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.  began  publishing  a  weekly  advertising 
section  that  was  being  mailed  to  400,000 
homes.  The  section  contained  department 
store,  food  and  theater  advertising,  cost¬ 
ing  a  reported  $5,000  a  page. 


UPI  strike  settled 

After  23  days  of  the  first  national  wire 
service  Guild  strike  again  United  Press 
International,  editorial  employes  voted  in 
the  second  of  two  referendums  April  9 
to  end  the  strike  and  approve  terms  of  a 
new  two-year  contract  proposal  which 
matches  the  Associated  Press  contract 
agreement.  The  vote  was  323  to  245. 

UPI’s  editorial  employes  agfreed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  immediately. 

The  first  balloting  was  conducted  April 
7  and  8.  Strikers,  acting  on  their  negotia¬ 
tors  recommendation,  voted  342  to  249 
against  the  pact.  The  Guild  changed  its 
position  because  the  vote  fell  short  of  the 


60  per  cent  figure  it  considered  necessary 
to  continue  negotiations. 

Under  terms  of  the  new  contract,  which 
covers  more  than  900  employes  in  the 
U.S.,  w’eekly  top  minimum  salary  will  be 
increased  from  $300  to  $317  effective  upon 
return  to  work.  Top-scale  salary  would 
go  to  $335  January  1,  1975.  UPI  offered 
5.67  per  cent  increases  prior  to  the 
strike,  but  the  second  rise  was  to  take 
effect  March  1.  The  Guild  sought  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Management  and  non-Guild  employes 
maintained  UPI’s  news,  newspicture  and 
broadcast  services  during  the  strike  which 
started  March  18,  with  80  of  the  service’s 
98  domestic  bureaus  in  operation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  UPI  spokesman. 
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Agency  surveys 
free  standing 
insert  field 

The  free  standing  coupon  insert — 
delivered  primarily  through  Sunday  news¬ 
papers — has  proved  to  be  more  effective  in 
gaining  redemption  than  any  other  meth¬ 
od  of  coupon  delivery,  except  co-operative 
mailing,  according  to  a  report  issued  by 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  Inc.’s  Merchan¬ 
dising  Department. 

In  an  unusual  study  which  surveys  four 
different  companies  on  the  effectiveness  of 
different  methods  of  coupon  delivery,  the 
free  standing  insert  proved  superior  to 
supplement  color  page,  magazine  color 
page,  magazine  insert  card,  ROP  newspa¬ 
per  1200  lines  and  ROP  newspaper  600 
lines.  Co-op  mail,  however,  was  rated 
more  effective  by  these  major  advertis¬ 
ers/promoters,  although  free  standing  in¬ 
serts  are  less  expensive. 

“During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  use  of  free 
standing  coupon  inserts  by  packaged 
goods  companies,”  the  report  introduction 
stated. 

High  reader  attention 

The  Merchandising  staff  also  reported 
that  since  the  insert  stock  is  of  a  heavier 
weight  than  regular  newsprint,  “It  at¬ 
tracts  high  reader  attention,  resulting  in 
higher-than-on-page  coupon  redemp¬ 
tion.” 

The  survey — one  of  the  first  on  the 
subject — reported  that  there  was  “a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  wheeling  and  dealing” 
upon  the  part  of  the  supplier/organizer  to 
get  manufacturer  participation  at  the  last 
moment.  Such  supplier /organizer  groups 
handle  the  entire  promotion  including 
printing,  distribution,  media  contracting 
and  payments,  it  added. 

Although  there  is  no  published  informa¬ 
tion  source  breaking  down  costs,  the  study 
said,  “As  a  rule  of  thumb,  media  costs  $12 
to  $14  per  thousand,  and  printing  and 
distribution  $7-8  for  a  single  sheet.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  said,  “By  sharing  costs  with  oth¬ 
ers,  a  participant  can  obtain  a  reasonable 
low  cost  per  thousand  for  his  coupon.” 

A  national  free  standing  insert  circula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  study,  generally 
runs  in  the  area  of  25  million.  Suppliers 
can  often  separate  regional  and  market 
availabilities  at  premium  costs,  as  well,  it 
added. 

6  week  placement 

Because  of  the  speed  in  placing  a  free 
standing  coupon,  a  manufacturer  can  “in¬ 
ject  a  proven  promotion  device — 
couponing — relatively  quickly  into  the 
market  place.”  The  study  indicated  a 
maximum  of  only  6  weeks  is  necessary  for 
distribution  of  a  coupon  from  the  initial 
decision,  but  it  warned,  “A  longer  time 
period  is  desirable  and  will  serve  as  a 
guarantee  that  space  will  be  available.” 

The  report  also  warned  that  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  suppliers,  while  on  the  surface, 
equal  are  different,  “.  .  .  not  only  among 
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the  companies,  but  in  the  individual 
schedules  that  each  company  offers.” 
Three  factors  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  entering  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  include  creative  designed,  copy  con¬ 
tent  and  name/type  of  participating  part¬ 
ners. 

“The  free  standing  insert  medium  is 
now  so  active,  with  changes  constantly 
taking  place,  that  the  numbers  in  this 
report  should  only  be  considered  correct 
as  of  this  issue  date,”  the  study  indi¬ 
cated. 

Before  a  supplier  decision  is  made,  a 
number  of  factors  including  cost  differ¬ 
ences  should  be  weighed,  it  added.  Among 
them  are  the  company’s  ability  to  obtain 
cooperative  partners  of  high  quality,  the 
creativity  of  the  insert  format,  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  company. 

Under-financed 

The  last,  the  DFS  group  said,  is  of 
particular  importance,  “especially  because 
the  recent  expansion  in  this  area  has  at¬ 
tracted  some  under-financed  compan¬ 
ies.” 

As  well  as  the  survey,  the  agency  re¬ 
ported  its  findings  on  seven  different  sup¬ 
pliers/organizers  of  free  standing  inserts, 
describing  each  particular  company’s  pro¬ 
gram,  schedule  and  circulation,  regional 
capabilities,  format,  costs,  method  of  pay¬ 
ment,  lead  time,  supplier’s  background, 
financial  references,  mechanical  require¬ 
ments  and  special  programs. 

Listed  in  the  study  were  the  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  Group,  New  York,  with  “Action  In¬ 
serts”;  Marketing  Showcase  Inc.,  New 
York,  “Product  Movers”;  Robert-Thomas 
.Advertising  Service,  Brookfield,  Wis., 
“Lauri  Graham’s  Shopping  List”;  Insert 
Media  Co.,  Millburn,  N.J.,  “Judy  Terry’s 
Shopper  Value”;  Blair  Marketing  Inc.,  a 
division  of  John  Blair  &  Co.,  New  York, 
“Your  Sunday  Extra”;  and  Consumers 
Communications  Corp.,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kan.,  “Flag\\’aver”. 

Of  the  seven  companies  supplying  in¬ 
sert  services,  all  give  the  manufacturer 
either  Sunday  insertion  or  the  best  food 
day  for  distribution.  Cost  per  thousand 
ranges  from  a  low  net  cost  of  $3.90  to 
$8.50,  although  cost  comparisons  are  now 
drawn  out.  Average  circulation  of  these 
companies’  inserts  range  anywhere  from  a 
7  million  test  to  a  maximum  of  32  mil¬ 
lion. 

However,  as  the  DFS  merchandising 
group  warned,  the  data  included  in  the 
survey  is  subject  to  “overnight  change.” 

The  survey  is  available  for  a  $10  check 
or  money  order  through  Martin 
Friedman,  senior  vicepresident,  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

• 

Coleman  co-op  offered 

Running  with  its  spring  advertising 
campaign  in  104  newspapers,  the  Coleman 
Company  is  offering  its  camping  trailer 
dealers  a  100  Vi -paid  basis  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance. 

The  co-op  program  which  includes  tape 
live  copy  for  radio  spots  is  running  in 
Sunday  rotogravure  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  covering  a  total  circulation  of  38 
million.  Associated  .Advertising  is  the 
agency. 
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How  preprints 
are  processed 
in  Louisville 

By  Elliot  Hurd  Jr. 

Mailroom  Superinlendant 

Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 

Before  talking  on  handling  preprints  I 
think  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
how  our  system  of  handling  preprints 
came  about. 

To  coin  a  phrase — necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention. 

Early  in  1971  it  became  apparent  that 
advertisers,  for  various  reasons,  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  door  knob  and  direct  mail  deliv¬ 
ery.  It  was  then,  that  the  director  of 
advertising  called  a  meeting  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  time  for  new  innovations 
had  arrived. 

The  system  which  I  am  about  to  de¬ 
scribe  was  planned  and  implemented. 
However,  the  degree  of  success  which  we 
have  had  processing  and  distributing  zone 
preprints  is  the  result  of  excellent  team 
work  on  the  part  of  four  divisions  in 
our  company,  namely  advertising — ac¬ 
counting — circulation  and  production. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  mailroom  is  the 
hub  of  the  preprint  activity,  in  that  the 
flow  of  information  and  production  is  into 
and  out  from  the  mailroom. 

.A  brief  profile  of  our  two  newspapers 
might  help  explain  why  we  handle  zone 
preprints  as  we  do.  The  Courier-Journal, 
our  morning  edition,  requires  a  press  run 
of  235,000  copies.  The  Louisi'ille  Times, 
our  evening  edition  requires  a  press  run 
of  178,000  copies.  The  combined  press 
runs  total  413,000  copies.  The  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  our  Sunday 
edition,  requires  a  press  run  of  380,000 
copies. 

The  newspapers  are  delivered  in  bulk  to 
2,200  drop  points  where  2,600  carriers 
report  to  prepare  the  papers  for  delivery. 
In  the  413,000  press  run  are  230,000  met¬ 
ropolitan  Louisville  subscribers,  to  whom 
the  circulation  department  can  make  un¬ 
duplicated  delivery  of  advertising  pre¬ 
prints.  Unduplicated  delivery  is  achieved 
by  delivering  the  preprints  to  all  evening 
edition  subscribers  who  live  within  the 
chosen  distribution  pattern.  The  following 
morning,  those  who  subscribe  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  only,  will  receive  the  pre¬ 
prints. 

For  preprint  distribution  we  have  di¬ 
vided  metropolitan  Louisville  into  12  zip 
code  clusters,  which  we  call  zones.  With 
the  aid  of  a  map  the  advertiser  can  choose 
any  one  zip  code  or  combination  of  zip 
codes  for  unduplicated  mid-week  and/or 
Sunday  preprint  delivery. 

In  the  12  zip  code  clusters  are  32  zip 
codes.  I  think  the  mathematicians  would 
tell  us  that  1,024  preprint  combinations 
could  result.  I  think  the  most  combinations 
we  have  had  are  21  and  the  average  is 
around  12. 

Now  I  suppose  we  should  talk  about  the 
paper  mechanics.  The  mailroom  receives 
from  the  advertising  department,  a  pro¬ 
duction  memorandum  showing  the  adver- 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes 
Staffers  win  again 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

For  two  years  now  the  Tokyo  office  of  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes  has  led  the  Military  Photographer  of  the  Year 
parade. 

Last  year’s  winner  of  the  title  in  the  event  sponsored  by 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  Chief  Photographers  Mate  Donald  P.  “Chip” 
Maury,  United  States  Navy.  This  year  it’s  an  Air  Force  man 
and  one  of  Maury’s  fellow  staffers  who  wins,  Staff  Sergeant 
Paul  J.  Harrington,  chief  photographer  for  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes. 

Actually,  the  two  photographers  not  only  exchanged  top 
title  honors,  they  held  on  to  the  runner-up  title  too.  Maury 
is  runner-up  this  year;  last  year  it  was  Harrington. 

Sgt.  Harrington  got  news  of  his  award  several  weeks  ago 
and  up  until  the  eve  of  Journalism  Week  on  the  Missouri 
campus  his  chances  of  getting  from  the  Far  East  to  the 
Mid-west  for  photography  day  award  ceremonies  April  3 
were  “up  in  the  air.”  He  was  awaiting  the  birth  of  his  first 
child  and  wasn’t  about  to  leave  Tokyo — Military  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  title  or  not.  Fortunately,  daughter  Alli¬ 
son  Lorainne,  arrived  March  28  and  father  took  off  for  the 
States — four  days  later.  After  a  short  visit  at  his  Boston 
home,  Harrington  is  en  route  back  to  Tokyo. 


ASSIGNMENT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  — 

Photos  on  this  po9e  «re  excerpts  from  Paul  Harrington's  Military 
Photographer  of  the  Year  portfolio  and  category  entries.  Above, 
"Old  Woman  of  the  Barrio";  right,  first  place,  picture  story  shot 
during  an  Air  Force  MEDCAP  visit  to  a  village  in  the  Philippines. 

Below,  at  left,  Harrington  captured  a  tense  situation  as  the  Air  Force 
veterinarian  inoculated  two  small  dogs  against  rabies  and  young 
owners  took  a  dim  view  of  proceedings.  At  right,  Harrington  watched 
a  soapy  afternoon  shower  in  Angeles  City  from  the  sidelines,  while 
protecting  his  new  camera  from  monsoon  rains. 
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It  was  in  Boston  as  a  12-year-old  that  Paul  Harrington 
sold  his  first  picture  —  a  warehouse  fire  —  to  the  Record 
American.  After  that  he  took  up  chasing  fires  and  other 
happenings  on  a  motor  scooter  and  for  a  time  was  a  stringer 
for  Associated  Press  and  the  Boston  Globe.  When  a  strike 
idled  the  paper,  Harrington  joined  the  Air  Force.  While 
assigned  to  the  information  office  at  March  AFB,  California, 
he  worked  on  the  side  for  the  Riverside  Press  Enterprise, 
winning  his  first  major  prize  from  the  California  State 
Press  Association  for  a  shot  of  a  crying  boy  holding  an 
injured  pet. 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment,  Harrington  has  had 
photo  duties  in  Morocco,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  His  beat 
for  Stars  &  Stripes  covers  the  Western  Pacific  with  diverse 
assignments  ranging  from  civil  riots  and  disorders  to  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  or  the  return  of  American  Prisoners  of  War. 

To  compete  for  the  title,  military  service  photographers 
submit  a  portfolio,  representing  a  picture  story  and  entries 
in  four  of  the  remaining  categories.  In  addition  to  the  port¬ 
folio  first,  Harrington  took  first  in  picture  story  and  por¬ 
trait/personality  categories  and  four  other  second  and 
third  places  as  well  as  honorable  mentions. 


Last  year's  fop  fifle  holder,  Chief  Photographer's  Mate  Donald  P. 
Maury,  USN,  Stars  &  Stripes,  dropped  to  runner-up  for  the  honor 
this  year,  but  captured  the  special  award  for  the  best  Operation 
Homecoming  picture  with  "Free  at  Last",  which  also  won  the  news 
picture  category  (top  right).  Maury's  "4  'n  I"  (above)  placed  second 
in  sports. 


Below,  "Beer  Bust"  rated  an  honorable  mention  by  the  judges  for 
Technical  Sergeant  Dan  Doherthy,  USAF.  Right,  a  Harrington  port¬ 
folio  feature,  "The  Big  Push." 
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Honolulu  mayor  attempts 
to  put  papers  under  PUC 


Dirks  to  sponsor 
Newspaper  Forum 

The  Lee  E.  Dirks  division  of  Delaheld 
Childs,  Inc.,  a  New  York  institutional  bro¬ 
kerage  firm,  will  sponsor  the  Dirks  News- 


A  bill  which  would  have  placed  all 
newspapers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hawaii  Public  Utilities  Commission  was 
ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Attor¬ 
ney  General  on  April  2,  thus  killing  a 
measure  introduced  to  the  Hawaii  legisla¬ 
ture  under  the  request  of  Honolulu  Mayor 
Frank  F.  Fasi. 

Introduced  by  State  Representative 
Clarence  Y.  Akizaki,  the  bill  was  directed 
principally  at  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  bill,  according  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Advertiser,  was  designed  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  Mayor  Fasi’s  “own  liabilities” 
while  he  is  running  for  governor  of  the 
state.  Meanwhile,  the  bill  would  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  control  of  the  press  if 
he  should  win. 

Under  a  decision  signed  by  Deputy  At¬ 
torney  General  Leighton  Kim  Oshima 
though,  the  bill  violated  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  thus  killing  any  chances  of  it 
moving  through  this  legislative  session  in 
the  state. 

*Uncon8lilulionul  abridgment' 

.\ccording  to  the  ruling  which  was  re¬ 
quested  by  Rep.  Ted  Yap,  chairman  of  the 
Hawaii  House  Consumer  Protection  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  bill  “results  in  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  abridgment  of  the  press  in  that  it 
places  the  two  newspapers  under  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Commission  and  subjects  them 
to  an  intricate  and  extremely  broad  statu¬ 
tory  scheme  of  regulaton.” 

Oshima  wrote,  "...  the  PUC  could 
directly  and  indirectly  determine  what  is 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  The  protective 
wall  between  the  government  and  a  free 
press  built  through  years  hy  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  mandates  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  would  be  removed  by  this 
legislation.” 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  noted 
that  such  a  measure  would  give  the  com¬ 
mission  power  to  regulate  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  inspect  their  books  and  otherwise 
oversee  their  operations.  It  would  also 
give  government  injunctive  power  to  halt 
the  operations  of  a  newspaper  which,  he 
said,  “is  tantamount  to  the  power  of  cen¬ 
sorship.” 

He  added  that  the  bill  could  enjoin 
newspapers  from  publishing  if  they  failed 
to  “comply  with  what  the  PUC  in  its 
opinion  feels  the  newspaper  is  in  any  way 
doing  what  it  ought  not  to  do  or  not  doing 
what  it  ought  to  do.” 

Power  to  dictate 

“Regulation  to  such  an  extent,  if  exer¬ 
cised,  can  amount  to  a  power  to  dictate 
what  news  ought  to  be  printed  or  how  the 
news  ought  to  be  reported,”  the  decision 
said. 

“Mindful  of  the  powers  and  sanctions  of 
the  PUC,  the  publishers  would  be  inhi¬ 
bited  from  freely  and  fully  exercising 
their  freedom  of  the  press,”  the  official 
declared.  “Statutes  which  create  such  an 
inhibition  or  chilling  effect  upon  the  exer- 
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cise  of  First  Amendment  Rights  have 
been  consistently  rendered  unconstitution¬ 
al.” 

During  house  testimony  before  Yap’s 
committee,  the  mayor  said  the  bill  was 
needed  in  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
newspaper  profits.  He  said  it  was  proper 
to  place  governmental  control  over  their 
rates  because  they  operate  under  a  gov¬ 
ernment-sanctioned  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment. 

Editorial  writers  for  the  Advertiser,  of 
course,  disagreed.  According  to  one  edito¬ 
rial  printed  on  February  28  when  the  bill 
was  first  introduced,  the  mayor  would 
have  been  able  to  exact  control  over  the 
press  easily  since  he  would  be  able  to 
appoint  all  five  Public  Utilities  commis¬ 
sioners  if  elected. 

Indirect  niesKage 

“At  some  point  the  newspapers  would 
apply  to  PUC  for  rate  increases.  A  mes¬ 
sage,  ever  so  indirectly,  would  come  back 
to  the  papers:  ‘If  your  editorial  policy 
and  news  content  are  adjusted  to  Fasi’s 
wishes,  all  will  go  well.  But  if  not  .  .  .’  ” 

The  editorial  explained,  “Fasi  says  the 
bill  would  not  affect  news  and  editorial 
content,  but  only  the  subscription  price 
and  the  cost  of  advertising  space.  Even  if 
that  were  so,  it  probably  would  violate  the 
U.S.  Constitution  ...” 

The  measure  titled  Hou.se  Bill  No.  2659, 
should  have  been  called,  “The  Frank  Fasi 
Bill  for  Political  Blackmail  of  the  Press,” 
the  editorial  added. 

According  to  the  two  papers,  Fasi’s 
campaign  has  focused  attention  on  the 
Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin  publishing 
pact.  The  gubernatorial  candidate’s 
speeches,  the  papers  said  “  .  .  .  again 
distorted  the  background  of  the  mutual 
publishing  plan  of  the  two  Honolulu  pa¬ 
pers.” 

The  Advertiser  editorial  summarized 
the  situation:  “In  several  respects,  Fasi 
has  an  advantage  over  the  press.  He  has 
little  respect  for  truth.  He  will  use  almost 
any  tactic  to  gain  a  point.  And  he  has  an 
inordinate  lust  for  power  that  should  be  a 
forewarning  to  the  people  of  Hawaii.” 

• 

Gateway  to  pay  $8m 
for  W.  Va.  tv  station 

Reeves  Telecom  Corporation  and  Gate¬ 
way  Communications,  Inc.,  have  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  to  transfer  WHTN-tv 
Huntington-Charleston,  West  Virginia,  to 
Gateway  ownership. 

Gateway  Communications  is  80%  owned 
by  The  Bergen  Evening  Record  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  which  publishes 
The  Record. 

The  proposed  sale,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  for  a  total  consideration  of  $8 
million. 


paper  Forum — III,  April  16-17,  at  the 
Sheraton-Biltmore,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Approximately  fifty  security  and  port¬ 
folio  managers  from  leading  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  discussions  about  present  day  news¬ 
room  developments. 

Speakers  the  first  day  will  be  Benjamin 
C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor,  Washington 
Post;  Robert  Boyd,  chief,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  and  Lee  Hills,  chairman,  Knight 
Newspapers;  Edward  R.  Cony,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor  and  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  president,  Dow  Jones,  Inc.;  Ron¬ 
ald  Semple,  assistant  to  the  president,  Lee 
Enterprises;  Daniel  M.  Ryan,  editor,  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Gazette,  Booth  Newspapers; 
Thomas  Winship,  editor,  Boston  Globe, 
Affiliated  Publications;  Harold  Martin, 
publisher  and  editor,  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Multimedia;  Tucker  Sutherland, 
publisher,  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News,  Harte-  Hanks  Newspapers. 

The  second  day  speakers  will  be  Peter 
Millones,  assistant  managing  editor.  New 
York  Times;  Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  vice  chairman, 
Times  Mirror  Company;  John  C.  Quinn, 
vice  president-news,  Gannett  Corporation; 
John  R.  Finnegan,  executive  editor,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  and 
Larry  Allison,  managing  editor.  Long 
Beach  Independent  and  Press-Telegram, 
Ridder  Publications;  Robert  B.  Whitting¬ 
ton,  vice  president  and  secretary,  Speidel 
Newspapers;  John  E.  Leard,  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader,  Media  General. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  former  commissioner. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  will 
be  the  Wednesday  luncheon  speaker.  His 
subject  will  be,  “Media  Concentration  and 
Cross-Ownership.” 


Award  for  women 

The  Edward  L.  Bernays  Foundation 
Award  for  1975  will  award  $1,000  to  a 
woman  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
presents  the  best  plan  “to  aid  women  in 
achieving  parity  with  men  in  opportunity 
for  advancement,  remuneration  and  other 
recognition  for  equal  merit,  from  job  en¬ 
try  to  top  position  in  policy  making  and 
direction.”  Further  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Award  Competition,  Advance¬ 
ment  Fund  of  Women  in  Communications 
Inc.  8305-A  Shoal  Creek  Blvd.,  Austin, 
Texas. 


Correction 

Editor  &  Publisher  incorrectly  report¬ 
ed  in  the  April  6  issue  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Boston  and  Atlanta  bureaus 
of  United  Press  International  were 
closed.  These  bureaus  were  operating  on  a 
near  normal  schedule. 
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Photo  by  BUI  Stahl 


Photo  opportunities  like  this  don't  wait  around.  Especially 
if  your  photographers  are  stuck  in  the  darkroom.  Kodak  can  add 
hours  of  important  time  to  your  photo  coverage.  And  that  means 
more  of  those  pictures  that  make  your  newspaper  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  more  interesting,  more  saleable.  There's  a  complete  line  of 
Kodak  products  to  cut  time  and  effort.  The  Kodak  Ektamatic 
processor,  model  214-K,  for  example,  gives  stabilized,  finished 
prints  in  15  seconds.  A  Kodak  rapid  color  processor  that  produces 
Ektacolor  prints  in  only  5  minutes.  Ask  your  pho¬ 
tographer  how  many  pictures'  worth  of  time  Kodak 
products  can  save.  Or,  to  get  the  complete  picture, 
use  the  coupon  or  call  your  dealer. 

Photograi^y  -  The  best  impression  you  can  make. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company  4-36 

Dept.  412-L,  Rochester.  N.Y.  14650 

Please  send  me  the  booklet,  "The  Best  Impression 
You  Can  Make,”  describing  the  complete  line  of 
Kodak  professional  photographic  products  for  news¬ 
papers. 


Name 


Company  . 


City. 


.Zip. 


‘Coupon  Clubs’ 
clip  cents-off 
coupon  users 

Cents-off  coupons  in  newspapers  move 
grocery  products  in  prodigious  amounts, 
but  coupon  clubs  are  cutting  into  manu¬ 
facturers’  profits  and  could  discourage 
volume  advertising  of  this  type. 

Retail  and  general  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  of  Illinois  were  advised  of  burgeoning 
coupon  clubs  by  Marsh  Blackburn,  pres¬ 
ident  of  an  Oak  Brook,  Ill.  food  brokerage 
firm — Sales  Force  Companies,  Inc.  at  a 
meeting  in  Joliet  of  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets  March  27-29. 

Proliferation  of  coupons  which  get  into 
the  hands  of  clubs  was  blamed  in  part  by 
Blackburn  on  faulty  policing  of  newspa¬ 
per  distribution  by  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments  of  newspapers. 

Large  lots  of  newspapers  are  frequent¬ 
ly  picked  up,  especially  on  heavy  coupon 
days,  and  the  clipped  cents-off  forms  ap¬ 
pearing  in  print,  find  their  way  into  stores 
for  redemption  in  astronomical  lots, 
Blackburn  indicated. 

On  some  days  anywhere  from  $10  to  $20 
worth  of  coupons  can  be  clipped  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  clubs,  whose  operations  Blackburn 
branded  as  illegal.  The  merchant,  espe¬ 
cially  independents,  hesitate  to  challenge 
such  turn-ins,  being  unwilling  to  antago¬ 
nize  customers.  Besides,  the  merchant  gen¬ 
erally  receives  a  rebate  of  two  cents  on 
most  coupons  so  he’s  not  likely  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  procedure. 

Manufacturers  heavy  losers 

Manufacturers  are  the  heavy  losers  in 
cases  where  coupon  redemption  value  far 
exceeds  the  movement  of  merchandise  on 
which  there  is  a  cents-off  feature.  Many 
coupons  bear  expiration  dates  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  these;  the  merchant 
generally  can’t  take  the  time  to  check  out 
expiration  dates. 

Chain  supermarkets  keep  closer  checks 
on  the  movement  of  coupons  through 
stores,  but  are  handicapped  many  times 
by  rush  business  on  heavy  shopping  days. 

Blackburn  asked  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  if  they  knew  of  coupon  clubs  in 
their  areas.  Only  two  or  three  said  they 
had  such  knowledge.  Others  were  not 
aware  of  the  practice.  There  were  nearly 
40  managers  in  attendance.  Blackburn 
said  he  was  convinced  that  nearly  every 
city,  especially  those  of  medium  size,  has 
such  groups. 

Blackburn  urged  ad  managers  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  food  business  in  the  wake 
of  increases  in  farm  exports  and  resultant 
effect  on  U.S.  prices.  Meaningful  commu¬ 
nication  between  admen  and  food  brokers 
as  to  what  needs  are  and  how  there  can  be 
mutual  assistance  will  be  important  in  the 
coming  months.  In  cities  without  food  bro¬ 
kers  contact  on  a  regional  basis  was  ad¬ 
vised.  Also,  managers  need  carefully 
prepared  expertise  on  why  their  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  included  in  various  mar¬ 
kets. 

Blackburn  also  cautioned  that  grocers 
need  to  shoulder  partial  responsibility  for 
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inordinately  large  amounts  of  coupons 
filtering  through  stores.  Retail  account 
men  should  be  aware  of  such  practices 
and  be  willing  to  help  the  grocer  to  con¬ 
trol  excesses. 

The  energy  crunch  is  sending  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  larger  supermarkets  for  total  buys, 
but  the  trend  was  evident  even  before  that 
as  chain  operations  reduced  the  building 
of  smaller  new  facilities  in  favor  of  giant 
floor  space  markets.  This  is  especially 
true  where  discounters  need  huge  store 
space  to  handle  necessary  volume,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  L.  Segal,  vicepresident/ 
advertisirc,  Jewel  Food  Company  stores, 
Chicago. 

More  editorial  coverage 

Segal  called  food  “the  country’s  biggest 
business”  while  complaining  that  editorial 
departments  of  newspapers  give  only  su¬ 
perficial  coverage  to  it.  He  believes  the  ad 
side  hasn’t  finished  its  job  by  simply  run¬ 
ning  ads,  since  customers  are  confused  by 
many  misunderstandings  of  the  business. 

Segal  was  assured  by  several  listeners 
that  their  editorial  departments  will  listen 
to  food  retailers  regardless  of  whether  the 
newspaper  runs  their  particular  ads. 

Branch  banking  is  coming  to  Illinois 
within  the  next  2-3  years  and  it  behooves 
ad  salesmen  to  be  ready  for  this  develop¬ 
ment,  according  to  Raymond  Baxter, 
vicepresident /marketing.  Peoples  Bank  of 
Bloomington.  When  that  time  comes  bank 
advertising  in  newspapers  will  Increase 
heavily,  he  said. 

Package  programs  for  a  bank  and  its 
several  branches  will  not  be  acceptable 
since  it  still  will  be  important  to  maintain 
a  local  relationship  between  the  bank  and 
its  customers.  Branches  will  have  sepa¬ 
rate  identities  and  there  will  be  a  big 
market  for  advertising  space.  Baxter 
didn’t  think  branch  banking  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  state  because,  in  his  opinion, 
no  institution  can  do  a  local  marketing  job 
on  a  regional  basis. 

Savings  and  loan  institutions  may  be 
nearing  broader  bases  on  which  to  conduct 
advertising  programs  with  legislative  bills 
pending  that  would  allow  state  charter 
associations  to  advance  loans  for  purchase 
of  automobiles,  appliances,  etc.  Some  s  & 
I’s  are  advertising  availability  of  loans  for 
mobile  homes,  Tom  Hilligoss,  president  of 
a  Bloomington  ad  agency  said.  He  foresaw 
considerable  monies  being  spent  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  business. 

Hilligoss  saw  such  developments  as 
moving  s  &  I’s  more  into  areas  which  have 
been  dominated  by  banking  institutions 
and  he  visioned  newspapers  getting 
greater  shares  of  advertising  in  years 
ahead.  He  said  the  bulk  of  s  &  1  advertis¬ 
ing  ($272  million  nationally,  $22  million 
in  Illinois  this  year)  will  be  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Virtually  all  smaller  s  &  I’s  expend 
their  ad  budgets  in  newspapers  and  an 
increase  here  is  looked  for  when  such 
institutions  are  allowed  to  go  into  branch¬ 
ing. 

Supermarket  tie-in 

Hilligoss  a  Nebraska  supermart  chain 
(Hinky  Dinky)  which  has  established 
service  departments  where  a  s  &  1  cus¬ 
tomer  can  make  deposits  or  withdrawals. 
In  some  cases  $5  worth  of  free  groceries  is 
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offered  for  deposits  of  $50  or  more.  This 
is  under  challenge  by  banks,  but  Hilligoss 
predicted  a  spread  nevertheless. 

The  reason  s  &  Ts  favor  newspaper 
advertising  is  because  complicated  regula¬ 
tions  have  permeated  the  business.  Such 
changes  are  best  explained  in  print 
medium. 

The  fact  good  advertising  is  good  com¬ 
municating  is  especially  true  in  financial 
advertising,  in  the  opinion  of  James  Al¬ 
len,  Bloomington  financial  ad  agency 
head.  He  suggested  that  home  improve¬ 
ment  sections  are  excellent  for  bank  ads, 
but,  he  said,  “be  sure  editorial  backs  this 
up  with  in-depth  copy,  not  boiler  plate.” 
Ad  account  men  can  help  counsel  the  bank 
by  developing  ad  plans  and  setting  up 
methods  of  assuring  entertaining  handling 
of  ad  graphics. 

Tom  Jones,  publisher,  Tazewell  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Morton,  said  he  is  convinced  the 
radio  medium  provides  opportunity  only 
for  ego  advertising.  To  counteract  this 
newspapers  must  furnish  copy  that  has 
verve  and  vitality.  Although  newspapers 
are  the  finest  ad  package,  Jones  asked: 
“Are  we  hooked  to  policies  of  a  bygone 
era?  Do  we  tell  the  advertiser  what  he 
wants  and  needs,  or  do  we  tell  him  what 
we  have  available?” 


Papers  in  N.J.  to  pay 
for  State  House  phones 

Newspapers  and  other  media  organiza¬ 
tions  maintaining  offices  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  House  in  Trenton,  were  notified 
April  3,  that  they  will  have  to  start  pay¬ 
ing  their  own  telephone  bills. 

The  decision  was  prompted  by  a  charge 
made  by  Assemblyman  Kenneth  A.  Gew- 
ertz,  a  Woodbury  Democrat,  that  the  press 
was  getting  $130,000  annually  for  free 
telephones  and  office  space  from  the  state. 
(E  &  P,  March  30,  1974). 

The  media  were  informed  of  the  new 
telephone  policy  through  a  letter  sent  out 
by  State  Treasurer  Richard  C.  Leone.  The 
announcement  followed  a  week-long  study 
of  the  situation  brought  up  by  Gewertz. 

Last  year  the  media  rang  up  $28,687  in 
phone  bills.  In  addition,  maintenance  on 
the  offices  came  to  $9,251  according  to 
Herb  Wolfe,  chief  information  officer  for 
the  state. 

The  state  will  not,  however,  levy  rent 
for  the  11  offices  occupied  by  16  newspa¬ 
pers  and  wire  services  and  five  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  State  House. 

The  State  treasurer  said  Governor 
Brendan  T.  Byrne  “believes  strongly  that, 
as  a  public  service,  space  should  be 
provided  in  the  State  House  for  news 
bureaus.” 

Leone  did  say  that  a  service  charge 
may  be  assessed  against  each  office.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  chief  information  officer  Wolfe, 
the  state  figures  maintenance  cost  at  a  flat 
rate  of  $2.80  per  square  foot  per  year. 

Leone  noted  the  decision  to  charge  for 
phone  service  is  contingent  on  the  appro¬ 
val  of  the  telephone  company.  He  said  the 
state  will  provide  telephone  locks  for  all 
media  phones,  “at  our  expense,  for  your 
convenience.” 
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We  went  to  Goss  because  they 
could  give  us  the  quality  and 
speed  of  production  we  needed 


W.  H.  “Tex"  James 
Publisher,  New  York  Daily  News 


“We  had  definite  ideas,"  said  James, 
“about  how  we  wanted  to  achieve  the 
greater  production  we  needed.  So  we 
took  our  ideas  to  the  Goss  Division 
of  MGD  Graphic  Systems  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  long  experience  in 
designing  and  building  newspaper 
presses.  The  Goss  Newsliner 
Mark  VI  is  the  result  of  this  com¬ 
bined  effort— and  I’m  happy  to  i 

say  it’s  exactly  what  we  wanted.”  i 


“The  Newsliner  Mark  VI 
gives  us  a  50%  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  each  unit. 
It’s  only  18  inches  or  about 
1 2%  wider  than  the  four- 
page  Mark  V  unit,  yet  it 
takes  a  full  89 Va -inch 
web.  We  are  counting 
on  the  Newsliner  to 
give  us  larger  straight- 
run  papers  and  better 
productivity  at  all 
issue  sizes  with  the 
same  degree  of  de¬ 
pendability  and  ease 
of  operation  we  get 
from  our  present  Goss 
equipment.” 

Frank  Walsh 
Production  Manager 
New  York  Daily  News 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  ck>Mn  to  txisiiess 


This  advertisement  was  printed 
on  MGD  equipment.  For  complete 
information  about  the  new  Goss  Newsliner 
Mark  VI,  call  or  write:  Goss  Division, 
MGD  Graphic  Systems,  5601  West  31st 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Carl  J.  Hermach 
Goss  Vice  President  of  Engineering 


Alan  Flaherty 
Engineering  Supervisor 
New  York  Daily  News 


‘The  6x2  provides  the  first  significant 
improvement  in  newspaper 
pYessroom  productivity  in  many 
-  years  and  we  are  proud  of  our  role 
in  ‘making  it  happen.’  " 


“The  6- wide  press  has  been  high 
On  our  list  of  equipment  priorities 
for  a  long  time.  Our  studies  for  a 
new  plant  have  shown  that  wider 
presses  reduce  both  original  capital 
costs  and  long-term  operating 
costs.  The  Goss  Newsliner  Mark  VI 
puts  these  advantages  within 
reach'.  We  now  have  the  potential 
to  replace  our  125, 4-wide  units 
with  less  than  two-thirds  as  many 
Newsliner  units.” 
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Freedom  Newspapers  buy  papers  from  Dean 


San  Diego  weekly  folded 
by  Economist  Newspaper 

The  San  Diego  Independent,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  with  102,750  circulation  in  five 
editions  distributed  in  metropolitan  San 
Diego  and  suburban  areas,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  March  30.  The  newspaper,  which 
traced  its  lineage  back  to  the  San  Diego 
Shopping  News  and  San  Diego  Chronicle, 
had  been  in  existence  48  years. 

It  was  purchased  for  a  reported  $1,500,- 
000  in  September,  1966,  by  Bruce  Sagan, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago-based  Economist 
Newspaper  Group  of  16  newspapers  and 
four  shoppers,  from  Elliott  Cushman,  In¬ 
dependent  publisher  for  27  years. 

Readers  were  informed  in  the  Indepen¬ 
dent’s  final  edition  that  “rising  costs, 
newsprint  shortages  and  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  have  put  us  in  an  untenable  finan¬ 
cial  position.” 

Circulation  had  dwindled  from  225,000 
in  1966,  as  economic  circumstances  dic¬ 
tated  elimination  of  some  distribution  ar¬ 
eas,  according  to  Curtis  D.  Sayre,  General 
Manager. 

The  Independent’s  offset  press,  now  un¬ 
der  lease  to  Western  Offset,  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  after  90  days  by  the  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper  group  in  San  Diego  County  for 
commercial  printing.  Sayre  will  become 
consulting  publisher  of  Life  News,  a 
Harte  Hanks  newspaper  with  117,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  Eastern  San  Diego  County. 

• 

Panax  profits  dip 

Panax  Corporation,  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  and  printer  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Florida,  announced  its  1973  sales 
and  earnings  figures. 

Operating  revenues  reached  $25,465,- 
719,  compared  to  $23,276,308  in  1972.  Net 
earnings  were  $557,457,  or  $.50  per  share, 
including  $142,266  for  nonrecurring  cred¬ 
its.  In  1972  there  were  no  nonrecurring 
items  and  net  earnings  were  $647,576,  or 
$.56  per  share. 

Major  factors  contributing  to  the  de¬ 
crease  in  earnings  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  wrere:  production  disruption  at  cer¬ 
tain  divisions  from  building  remodeling 
and  new  equipment  installation;  govern¬ 
ment  controls  on  the  company  prices  while 
costs  for  many  of  our  goods  and  services 
were  not  subject  to  control;  and  the  1973 
newsprint  shortage. 

During  1973,  61%  of  Panax’  revenues 
came  from  the  operation  of  its  eight  daily 
and  thirty-four  weekly  newspapers.  Com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  typesetting  oper¬ 
ations  contributed  31  per  cent  to  the  total 
revenue  picture.  The  remaining  8  per  cent 
was  produced  primarily  through  its  print¬ 
ing  machinery  sales  division. 


Free  space  bid  rejected 

Newspaper  editors  and  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  broadcasters  have  turned  down  a 
suggestion  from  the  Saskatchewan  gov¬ 
ernment  that  they  provide  free  space  and 
broadcast  time  to  political  candidates  dur¬ 
ing  provincial  elections. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April 


Sale  of  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Porter¬ 
ville  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Por¬ 
terville  (Calif.)  Recorder,  a  10,250  circu¬ 
lation  afternoon  daily,  and  its  supplemen¬ 
tal  publication,  Porterville  Weekly  News- 
Shopping  Gnide,  to  Freedom  Newspapers 
was  effective  April  1st. 

Announcement  was  made  by  C.  H. 
Hoiles,  chairman  of  Freedom,  which  with 
the  addition  of  Porterville,  now  owns  22 
dailies  in  nine  states,  and  Graham  M. 
Dean,  publisher  of  the  Recorder. 

No  purchase  price  was  announced  and 
Hoiles  said  no  personal  changes  are 
planned.  Harry  W.  Kelley,  business  man¬ 
ager,  will  be  in  charge  pending  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  publisher. 
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Dean  is  retiring  after  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  was  an  executive  with 
Speidel  Newspapers  for  25  years  and  then 
started  acquiring  dailies  of  his  own,  which 
included  the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tid¬ 
ings;  Kreka  (Calif.)  Daily  News;  Artesia 
(N.M.)  Daily  Press,  the  Porterville  Re¬ 
corder  and  large  semi-weeklies  in  Deming, 
New  Mexico,  the  Graphic  and  the  Head¬ 
light. 

All  of  the  papers  except  Porterville 
were  sold  several  years  ago.  Some  years 
ago  Dean  was  also  a  writer  of  books  for 
teen-agers,  having  published  a  total  of  32. 

The  Deans  will  continue  to  make  their 
home  in  Porterville. 


MEET  CARL  YOUNG 
AT  THE  ANPA 


As  a  Management  Consultant  specializing  in  executive  search, 

I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  our  service  with  respect 
to  your  General  Management  and  Business,  Advertising, 
Mechanical,  Circulation,  and  Editorial  areas. 

I  will  be  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  April  21  through  April  24. 

The  suite  number  has  not  been  assigned,  but  it  will  be 
available  from  hotel  information.  If  there  is  something 
specific  you  would  like  to  discuss  beforehand,  call  me  in 
Chicago  at  (312)  693-6171  so  we  can  be  sure  to  get 
together  in  New  York. 

RON  CURTIS  &  COMPANY 

5725  East  River  Road,  O’Hare  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
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Police  expose 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Better  management  and  control  of  the 
department  as  a  means  of  preventing  con¬ 
ditions  that  lead  to  corruption.  Lugar  also 
appointed  a  Special  Investigation  Unit 
composed  of  a  police  captain  and  four 
lieutenants. 

All  information  gathered  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  by  reporters  was 
tape-recorded. 

The  Star  reported  that  a  veteran  police¬ 
men  told  the  investigating  reporters:  “If 
you  really  mean  business,  I’ll  help,  but 
you  are  going  to  have  to  go  beyond  the 
local  politicians.” 

He  and  other  policemen  were  cautious 
as  they  led  reporters  beneath  the  crust  of 
plausibility  that  is  presented  to  the  public 
“so  often  it  develops  a  reality  of  its  own,” 
the  Star  said. 

The  policemen  repeatedly  asked  report¬ 
ers  if  they  knew  what  they  were  getting 
into.  They  were  told  they  weren’t  going  to 
believe  some  of  the  things  they  were 
going  to  find  out  and  that  some  of  the 
individuals  they  were  investigating  were 
vicious. 


The  copyrighted  Star  series  was 
copious  in  detail  i.e.,  Indianapolis 
prostitutes  were  involved  in  a  “sex 
network”  with  connections  through¬ 
out  Indiana  and  at  least  six  other 
cities,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Athens, 
Ga.;  Lexington,  Ky.;  Orangeburg, 
S.C.;  Topeka,  Kans.;  and  Lexington, 
N.C. 


The  police  and  deputies  who  led  report¬ 
ers  behind  the  facade  of  respectability 
did  so  a  step  at  a  time,  revealing  informa¬ 
tion  grudingly  in  dozens  of  clandestine 
meetings. 

As  they  gained  confidence  that  construc¬ 
tive  steps  to  eliminate  the  corruption 
could  be  taken,  they  became  bolder  and 
more  specific  about  their  knowledge.  Yet 
they  retained  an  inherent  reluctance  to 
tell  painful  truths  about  their  colleagues. 

Criminal  control  threatened 

One  policeman  said  in  that  connection: 
“This  is  going  to  hurt  a  lot  of  families, 
but  at  this  stage  I  don’t  believe  we  have 
any  alternative.  This  town  will  be  totally 
controlled  by  criminals  in  and  out  of  uni¬ 
form  if  something  isn’t  done  soon.” 

The  copyrighted  Star  series  was  copious 
in  detail  i.e.,  Indianapolis  prostitutes  were 
involved  in  a  “sex  network”  with  con¬ 
nections  throughout  Indiana  and  at  least 
six  other  cities.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
Athens,  Ga. ;  Lexington,  Ky.;  Orange¬ 
burg,  S.C.;  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  Lexington, 
N.C. 

Several  policemen  linked  with  a  brothel 
were  involved  in  “setting  up  houses”  in 
areas  outside  of  Indianapolis. 

One  prostitute  told  reporters  she  lived 
with  two  policemen  at  different  times.  One 
of  them  was  married  and  accepted  money 
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for  tuition  in  private  schools  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.  One  madam  admitted  to  having  a 
police  officer  boyfriend. 

Payoffs  and  attempted  payoffs  by  boot¬ 
leggers  assured  them  of  a  “free  hand”  on 
illegal  Sunday  sales  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages.  Money  or  liquor  constituted  the 
bribes. 

The  Star  also  learned  that  sophisticated 
electronic  surveillance  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  police  department  in  1969 
allegedly  was  given  to  a  private  detective 
agency  two  years  later  and  used  in  spying 
on  a  police  lieutenant  connected  with  a 
fugitive  madam.  The  detective  agency  was 
paid  $151  monthly  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  for  three  months  of  renting  an 
apartment  near  the  policeman’s. 

Bondsmen  ronnections 

Money  deals  between  bondsmen  and  po¬ 
licemen  contributed  to  the  pattern  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  Star  investigation  showed. 


The  Star  investigation  showed  that 
vice  operations  in  Indianapolis  over 
the  last  decade  add  up  to  an  estimat¬ 
ed  $W  million  annual  “pie,”  while 
the  illegal  narcotics  trade  is  well 
over  that  figure. 


Anderson,  Bierce  and  Cady  were  or¬ 
dered  to  testify  before  the  Marion  County 
Grand  jury.  That  grand  jury  was  dis¬ 
charged  and  a  new  jury  impaneled  on 
March  28.  The  jury  before  which  the  re¬ 
porters  appeared  had  reported  last  De¬ 
cember  that  it  found  “no  believable  evi¬ 
dence”  of  police  payoffs. 

The  new  police  chief,  Kenneth  B.  Hale, 
placed  a  gag  rule  on  the  press  late  in 
March  and  shortly  a  reporter  wrote  that 
five  interviews  failed  to  turn  up  anything 
concrete  in  his  checking  of  a  report  that  a 
suspicious  wire  was  found  attached  to  a 
policeman’s  patrol  car. 

Mayor  Lugar’s  administrative  assistant 
said  the  chief’s  guidelines  probably  won’t 
remain  in  effect  long. 

Richard  Cardwell,  attorney  for  the 
Hoosier  Press  Association,  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  press  guidelines  should  be  to 
facilitate  the  transmittal  of  information, 
not  to  block  it  or  make  its  gathering  bur¬ 
densome. 

• 

Kennedy  at  OPC 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 
on  April  22  at  the  annual  awards  dinner 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  hotel.  The  OPC 
said  Sen.  Kennedy  will  return  from  Mos¬ 
cow  and  other  European  capitals  in  time 
to  make  a  “major  foreign  policy  speech.” 

• 

MS&C  adds  three 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  were 
named  newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  three  papers  published  by  Home 
News  Enterprises  in  Indiana.  The  papers 
are  the  Columbnit  Republic,  Franklin 
Journal  and  Greenfield  Reporter.  The  pa¬ 
pers  were  not  represented  previously. 

EDIT 


Reporters  investigated 
by  Canadian  Mounties 

The  Alberta  government  will  not  look 
into  an  investigation  by  the  Royal  Canadi¬ 
an  Mounted  Police  of  the  political  activi¬ 
ties  of  six  Alberta  journalists 

The  police  investigation  was  broken  in  a 
front-page  story  by  the  Calgary  Albertan 
March  27.  It  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  Herald. 

RCMP  Inspector  Roy  Byrne  refused  to 
either  confirm  or  deny  the  report,  but  said 
“it  would  be  preposterous  for  anyone  to 
think  the  RCMP  is  homing-in  on  report¬ 
ers.” 

Donald  H.  Pilling,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lethbridge  Herald,  and  Cleo  Mowers, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald,  said  in 
a  joint  statement  members  of  the  RCMP 
security  service  section — responsible  for 
internal  security  in  Canada — visited  the  | 
Herald  offices  at  least  twice  last  year. 

Pilling  said  the  officer  was  seeking  in¬ 
formation  about  Warren  Caragata, 
23-year-old  Indian  affairs  reporter  for  the 
Herald  and  vicepresident  of  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  branch  of  Canada’s  socialist  party, 
the  New  Democratic  Party. 

The  Albertan  story  also  said  Bob  Park¬ 
ins,  former  telegraph  editor  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  and  now  a  staffer  with  the 
new  Calgary  weekly  Sunday,  Bill  Boei, 
former  labor  reporter  with  the  Calgary 
Herald  and  now  with  Sunday,  and  Bob 
Bragg  of  the  Calgary  Herald  were  inves¬ 
tigated  by  police. 

Two  other  reporters,  who  were  not 
identified,  were  also  under  investigation 
by  the  police,  said  the  Albertan. 

Pilling,  who  said  he  met  with  RCMP 
investigators  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
said  he  “isn’t  interested  in  the  political 
background  of  any  reporter.” 

“I’m  only  interested  in  his  newspaper 
credentials  and  the  job  he  performs  for 
us.  That  is  all  that  concerns  me.” 

• 

Free  enterprise 
editorials  cited 

Editorial  writers  on  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  received  awards 
this  week  for  outstanding  editorials  that 
interpret  the  spirit  and  goals  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Council, 
which  has  supported  the  free  enterprise 
system  since  the  organization’s  founding 
in  1933,  will  give  cash  awards  in  its 
fourth  annual  Editorial  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion. 

Winner  of  the  First  Place  .\ward  is 
Hugh  Powers,  associate  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Texas.  The 
$250  prize  goes  for  his  editorial  “Cry  Is 
Always  ‘Controls’.” 

Winner  of  the  Second  Place  Editorial  is 
Jim  Wright,  assistant  editorial  director: 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  The  $150 
prize  is  awarded  for  his  editorial  “Hard 
To  Imagine.” 

Winner  of  the  Third  Place  Editorial  is 
Pat  Murphy,  editor-editorial  pages,  .Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  Phoenix,  .Arizona.  The  $100 
prize  goes  for  his  editorial  “No  Time  For 
Greed.” 
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What  makes 
mini  run? 

If  you  must  depend  daily  on  a  mini-computer 
production  system,  you  must  start  with  reliable 
hardware  and  proven  software.  And  then  you  need 
something  more. 

Service. 

That's  why  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  installs  only 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  PDP*-8's,  driven  by 
CSI's  own  powerful  software. 

Digital  Equipment  maintains  the  largest,  most 
experienced  service  organization  (over  70  different 
locations)  of  all  the  mini  manufacturers.  And  CSI  is 
the  only  systems  supplier  that  specializes  solely  in 
typesetting  systems,  typesetting  software.  We  know 
your  business  intimately,  understand  it  thoroughly. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
an  effective,  economical  PDP-8  configuration, arrange 
and  oversee  installation,  provide  mature  typesetting 
software  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  needs,  and 
give  your  personnel  extensive  in-plant  training. 

And  we  assure  you  the  finest  after-installation  sup¬ 
port  in  the  industry.  For  hardware  and  software, both. 

Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

. .  .software  makes  the  difference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


UPI’s  newspaper 
clients  to  form 
advisory  board 

Plans  to  establish  a  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  newspaper  advisory  board  were 
announced  this  week  by  a  special  steering 
committee  of  the  agency’s  subscribers. 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  president  of  Copley 
Press  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  steering 
group,  said  formation  of  the  board  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  overwhelming  vote  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  advisory  concept  by  UPI  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  attending  the  annual 
Edicon  meeting  in  Mexico  City  last  Octo¬ 
ber. 

In  a  preamble  setting  forth  the  adviso¬ 
ry  board  guidelines,  the  steering  commit¬ 
tee  described  UPI  as  a  news  service  “ded¬ 
icated  to  fair  and  balanced  reporting  of 
the  news  of  the  world.” 

To  this  end,  the  committee  said  the 
board  would  “assist  and  advise  UPI  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  ways  the  agency  may  carry 
out  its  goals  and  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession.” 

“UPI  serves  as  an  important  extension 
of  newspaper  services  to  the  public,” 
Jones  said.  “The  committee  believes  a 
strong  advisory  group  can  do  much  to 
enhance  UPI’s  value  in  keeping  the  people 
fully  informed.” 

Other  members  of  the  steering  commit¬ 
tee  include  Ray  Dix,  publisher,  Wooster 
(Ohio)  Daily  Record;  Robert  R.  Feagin, 
president,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Vnion  and  Journal;  Richard  J.  V.  John¬ 
son,  president,  Houston  Chronicle;  Len  H. 
Small,  editor  and  publisher,  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal;  and  Davis  Taylor, 
chairman,  Boston  Globe. 

Rod  Beaton,  UPI  president,  said  the 
news  service  would  fully  support  all  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  advisory  board. 

“We  have  encouraged  formation  of  the 
board  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
its  members,”  Beaton  said.  “In  particular, 
we  feel  communication  advances  and  tech¬ 
nological  innovations,  affecting  us  all, 
make  it  essential  for  the  closest  possible 
liaison  with  those  who  use  UPI  services.” 

Areas  of  aetUity 

The  announcement  said  the  continuing 
activities  of  the  board  would  focus  on 
assisting  UPI  in  charting  common  man¬ 
agement  goals,  principles  and  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  UPI  services.  This 
will  include  consideration  of  questions 
relating  to  news  gathering  and  dissemina¬ 
tion,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  board  also  was  charged  with  evalu¬ 
ating  and  developing  services  geared  to  a 
high  standard  of  performance.  It  was  in¬ 
structed  to  work  with  UPI  in  research 
and  development  of  new  methods  and  sys¬ 
tems  in  editorial  and  production  areas. 

The  steering  committee  established  a 
minimum  of  15  members  from  the  United 
States  and  authorized  the  board  to  expand 
its  membership  to  include  international 
members.  The  board  is  to  be  generally 
representative  of  all  geographical  and  cir¬ 
culation  categories. 


Jones  said  the  committee’s  final  selec¬ 
tions  to  the  advisory  board  group  will  be 
announced  later  this  month.  Members  will 
serve  for  three  years,  except  that  on  the 
first  board  five  members  will  serve  one 
year  and  five  members  two  years.  Any 
member  serving  a  one-year  term  may  be 
elected  to  succeed  himself  for  a  full  term. 

In  other  steering  committee  actions,  the 
board  was  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  and 
elect  new  members  and  officers  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  full  board.  It  recommended 
that  a  minimum  of  two  meetings  be  held 
annually,  one  in  conjunction  with  the 
ANPA  or  ASNE  conventions  and  the  oth¬ 
er  at  the  annual  fall  conference  of  UPI 
editors  and  publishers  (Edicon).  Norman 
A.  Cafarell,  UPI  marketing  executive, 
was  named  secretary  to  the  advisory 
board. 

• 

Local  PR  CO.  transmits 
news  to  T win  Cities  media 

Newswire  Central,  a  new  service  for 
simultaneous  distribution  of  news  re¬ 
leases,  announcements  and  news  confer¬ 
ence  statements  to  news  media  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  was  launched  last  month 
by  the  public  relations  firm  of  Padilla  and 
Speer,  Inc. 

The  private  line  Teletype  service  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  similar  successful  operations 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  other 
major  cities,  as  well  as  state-wide  services 
in  Florida,  Texas  and  California. 

The  service  is  designed  to  save  distribu¬ 
tion  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  news 
sources  and  help  editors  and  reporters 
meet  their  deadlines.  It  also  helps  satisfy 
the  SEC’s  timely  disclosure  requirements 
for  publicly-held  companies. 

The  Newswire  Central  circuit  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  one  established  by  Padilla  and 
Speer,  Inc.,  last  September  to  transmit 
sports  scores  to  major  Twin  Cities  media 
subscribers.  Called  Sports  Score  Central, 
this  service  collected  and  distributed 
.scores  from  more  than  500  area  schools. 

Charter  members  of  the  basic  news  line 
are  .Associated  Press,  Commercial  West, 
Corporate  Report,  Fairchild  Publications, 
Greater  Minneapolis,  KDWB,  KMSP-tv, 
KSTP-tv  and  Radio,  Minneapolis  Star, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  Sun  Newspapers, 
United  Press  International,  Viking  State 
Radio  News  Network,  WCCO  Radio, 
WCCO-tv,  and  WTCN-tv. 

Service  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  with  special 
service  available  after  hours  and  week¬ 
ends  by  advance  arrangement. 

Newswire  Central  provides  expanded 
coverage  to  media  in  major  U.S.  and  for¬ 
eign  cities  through  arrangement  with  PR 
Newsw'ire  of  New  York.  In  order  to  link 
up  with  PR  Newswire.  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  subscriber  to  that  serv¬ 
ice.  Annual  fee  is  $50.  Newswire  Central 
also  can  transmit  to  Dow  Jones  Service, 
Reuters,  and  to  local  and  regional  wire 
services  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world  upon  request  at  additional  charge. 

•A  basic  rate  of  $20  is  charged  for  mes¬ 
sages  up  to  500  words.  Each  additional 
100  words  costs  $4.  A  special  rate  of  $10 
has  been  set  for  short  announcements  of 
up  to  150  words. 


Journalism  students  hear 
Detroit  ME  on  VDTs 

Paul  Poorman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  re-traced  the  birth  pangs  of 
the  Hendrix  electronic  editing  system, 
pioneered  by  the  Detroit  News,  for  jour¬ 
nalism  students  at  Columbia  University. 

Speaking  last  week  at  an  informal  sem¬ 
inar,  Poorman  told  the  students  how  the 
electronic  editing  system  functions  and 
where  the  new  technology  has  down  prob¬ 
lems.  He  said  their  1800  weekly  news  hole 
columns  were  totally  set  with  use  of  the 
72  Hendrix  video  display  terminals.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Poorman,  ^1  copy  is  sent 
through  the  video  display  terminals  into 
computer  storage  but  proofed  by  editorial 
before  being  transmitted  to  the  composing 
room  23  miles  away. 

The  editorial  staff  of  approximately  300 
writers  and  editors  accepted  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  beginning.  This  was  brought 
about  because  “total  candor”  from  the 
start  was  part  of  the  management  ap¬ 
proach,  related  Poorman.  All  editorial 
staff  members  were  posted  on  failures  and 
successes  and  the  system  matured  since 
the  system  was  developed  and  run  by  the 
editorial  people. 

The  most  important  fact  to  remember, 
said  Poorman,  “is  that  it  took  only  four 
hours  to  train  editorial  people  in  the 
procedures  for  use  of  the  new  system.” 
You  must  realize  that  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  are  only  an  extension  of  the  editorial 
brain,  commented  Poorman. 

In  discussing  the  future  of  electronic 
editing  systems,  Poorman  explained  the 
concept  of  full  page  pagination  and  said 
he  did  not  think  a  breakthrough  was  near 
for  the  implementation  of  full  page  pagi¬ 
nation. 

The  big  question  posed  by  Poorman 
was,  “Where  will  the  decision  for  control 
of  full  page  pagination  be  made?”  He 
reviewed  the  present  interaction  of  edito¬ 
rial  and  production  staff  responsibilities 
but  left  un-answered  the  policy  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  -summarizing  his  talk,  Poorman 
stated,  “The  only  thing  that  matters  is 
what  the  newspaper  says.”  He  emphasized 
the  editorial  quality  of  the  newspaper  and 
said  it  should  be  the  important  factor 
today  for  students  not  how  the  electronics 
of  the  editing  system  works. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  student 
knowledge  of  electronic  editing  systems, 
Poorman  re-inforced  his  belief  that  jour¬ 
nalism  students  need  not  take  a  course  in 
technology  for  newspapers  but  realize 
that  the  new  technology  is  only  a  “tool  for 
the  journalist”. 

Another  student  asked  about  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  new  technology  and 
Poorman  commented  that  students  should 
understand  that  newspapers  are  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  a  right  to  make  a  profit. 

• 

J-school  fund 

Georgia  Power  Co.  has  established  a 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  students  attending 
the  University  of  Georgia’s  School  of 
Journalism.  The  Edwin  I.  Hatch  Journal¬ 
ism  Scholarship  Fund,  begun  with  $2,500, 
will  provide  grants  of  from  $150  to  $300 
per  person  per  year,  and/or  loans  of  up  to 
$500  per  person  to  Georgia  residents. 
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plate-labricatiiig  equipment 
that  cuts,  punches, 
forms,  bends, 
and  crimps. 

Automatically  or  manually. 

Printing  plate  preparation  includes  a  lot  more  than  just  etching. 

The  final  step  is  fabricating.  And  when  it  comes  to  equipment,  it’s  the  step 
that's  most  overlooked  and  least  understood. 

That's  why  we  make  heavy-duty  equipment  that  registers,  punches, 
and  t.rims  plates;  equipment  that  perfectly  curves  those  plates  without  flawing 
or  marring  the  etched  surfaces,  to  precisely  fit  the  plate  saddles: 
machines  that  put  the  right  crimp  in  the  plates,  for  rapid,  secure  mounting. 

You  set  the  requirements.  Di-Acro  will  meet  your  needs  with  fully-automated 
plate-fabricating  systems,  automatic-manual  modules,  or  manual  equipment. 

Converting  to  direct  printing  means  a  lot  of  decisions.  Di-Acro  can 
help  you  simplify  some  of  them;  we  provi-de  fabricating  equipment  and  several 
styles  of  saddles  to  fit  your  press  requirements.  We  call  this  “Single- 
Source  Responsibility.”  Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Moe, 

Graphic  Arts  Division,  Di-Acro,  Lake  City,  Minnesota  55041. 

You’ll  get  good  information  by  return  mail. 


Single-Source  Responsibility  for  your  saddle  and  plate-fabricatmg  needs. 


"EDITORS  'ROW,"  is  Ife  new  name  for  this  grouping  of  desks  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Herald- 
O/spotch,  a  Huntington  Publishing  Company  newspaper.  When  the  morning  West  Virginia 
newspaper  combined  its  city  and  regional  staff  for  better  coordination  of  news  production,  these 
four  men  assumed  the  Metro  editing  duties.  From  left  is  David  S.  McGuire,  metropolitan  editor, 
and  his  associates,  Russell  Scott,  regional  news;  Lloyd  Lewis,  Sunday  local  news  and  editorial 
content  of  special  sections,  and  Mike  Brown,  daily  city  news. 


City  and  regional  staffs 
combinedbyW.Va.  paper 

There’s  a  new  “Metro”  system  in  Hunt- 
ins^ton,  W.  Va.  but  it’s  not  associated 
with  mass  transit. 

Here  it’s  the  title  for  the  reorganized 
newsroom  staff  of  the  Herald-Dispatch, 
the  morning  newspaper  published  by 
Huntington  Publishing  Company. 

Metro,  to  reporters  here,  is  the  system 
of  coordinating  news  production  of  local 
and  regional  writers.  And,  it’s  working, 
according  to  managing  editor  Donald 
Mayne. 

Before  February  of  this  year,  there  was 
a  city  desk  and  a  staff  of  reporters  re¬ 
sponsible  for  covering  local  events  gener¬ 
ally  within  the  city  limits  of  Huntington. 
Then  too,  there  was  a  regional  staff  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  other  news  in  the 
23-county  circulation  area  of  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Because  the  old  system  allowed  room 
for  disputes  on  who  was  to  cover  what, 
but  more  realistically  because  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Publishing  Company — which  also 
publishes  the  evening  Huntington  Adver¬ 
tiser — is  installing  electronic  editing/pro¬ 
duction  equipment,  the  separated  system 
was  junked. 

Now,  David  S.  McGuire,  a  15-year 
veteran  of  newsrooms,  has  moved  into  the 
metropolitan  editor  position  with  three  as¬ 
sociates.  Russell  Scott,  former  regional 
editor  is  responsible  for  regional  news; 
Lloyd  Lewis,  former  city  hall  staffer  is 


responsible  for  Sunday  local  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  contributions  for  all  special  sec¬ 
tions,  and  Mike  Brown,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  is  now  in  charge  of  daily 


city  news. 

Another  new  concept  is  the  introduction 
of  “lead  reporters,”  according  to  Mayne, 
These  experienced  staffers,  H.  Ray  Evans, 
Harry  Baisden  and  James  Warren,  are 
men  working  with  any  of  several  report¬ 
ers  on  “pool”  assignments. 

Beat  assignments  focus  either  on  areas 
of  topical  interest  or  geographic  areas.  To 
assist  the  staff,  which  of  course  works  on 
afternoon-evening  shifts  to  produce  the 
morning  paper,  chief  photographer  Mau¬ 
rice  Kaplan  picked  up  a  new  assignment 
of  day  editor.  He  is  responsible  for  early 
morning  contacts  in  the  newsroom. 

As  the  system  is  smoothed  out,  more 
efficiency  has  moved  into  the  operation. 
The  metro  editors  now  have  a  new  book¬ 
keeping  system — a  daily  log  of  local  and 
regional  events  which  need  attention. 
Also,  the  “metroliners,”  a  title  coined  by 
railfan  Lewis  for  the  editors  who  handle 
copy,  are  getting  into  the  groove  of  ex¬ 
pediting  news  material  to  the  news  desk. 

The  change  also  has  had  its  light  side, 
as  will  happen  in  a  newsroom.  It  brings 
some  editors  in  early  and  many  of  the 
former  night  owl  people  still  blink  in  the 
bright  of  day. 

The  first  week.  Brown,  late  of  the 
sports  department,  picked  up  a  telephone 
and  announced:  “sports.  Brown,”  much  to 
the  amusement  of  a  managing  editor  and 
the  mortified  Brown  who  found  himself 
talking  to  the  newspaper’s  legislative  re¬ 
porter. 

Then,  there  was  the  education  writer 
for  the  old  city  disk,  who  shyly  asked  how 
to  get  to  a  small  town  a  few  miles  away 
when  she  landed  an  assignment  there. 

But  then  news  editor  Bill  Southerland 
made  the  most  succinct  observation  after 
scanning  the  list  of  staffers  on  the  “inter¬ 
est  pool”  assignments.  “Harry  (Baisden),” 
Bill  said,  “you  must  be  the  best  swim¬ 
mer  on  the  staff.  You’re  in  12  pools.” 


vcaV 


The  top  100 
national  advertisers  account 
for  less  than  one  third  of 
newspapers’  national  advertising 
dollars . . .  but  the  remaining 
thousands  contribute  more  than 
twice  as  much.  That’s  why 
Branham  does  not  neglect  the 
smaller  accounts, 
(nor  the  larger  ones  either)! 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  / 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES 
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in  the  news 


Dave  White,  Camarillo  bureau  chief 
for  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier — 
retired. 

*  if  * 

Richard  H.  Mayer,  publisher  of  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  —  elected 
president,  a  position  held  by  Walter  W. 
Krebs,  who  died  March  26.  Carl  M. 

Gillespie,  advertising  director — elected 
vicepresident.  Mayer  emphasized  that  the 
Tribune-Democrat  will  continue  under 

present  ownership. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  C.  Monroe,  staff  reporter  for 
the  UPI  Nashville  bureau — transferred  to 
Richmond,  Va.  as  bureau  manager  and 
Virginia  news  editor,  succeeding  Terry 
Wooten,  who  resigned  to  become  editor 
of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 

«  4:  4> 

Frank  G.  Bottone,  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager  since  1969 — pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Daily  Register,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  J.  Mayer,  who  has  been 
serving  as  CAM  and  business  manager. 


Gannett  publishers 
assigned  new  papers 

Promotions  of  two  executives  to  new 
assignments  as  publishers  of  Gannett 
Group  Newspapers  were  announced  by 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

James  S.  Graham,  who  has  been  with 
Gannett  for  25  years  and  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Niagara  Gazette  at  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.Y.,  since  1971,  becomes 
publisher  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial-News.  Robert  J.  Burow,  president 
and  publisher  at  Danville  since  1969,  con¬ 
tinues  as  president. 

Sal  DeVivo,  who  joined  Gannett  in  1955 
and  has  been  editor  and  publisher  of  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian  since 
1971,  was  named  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Niagara  Gazette.  He  succeeds  Graham 
as  publisher  and  Donald  C.  Johnson,  whose 
promotion  from  Gazette  editor  to  editor 
of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
was  announced  last  month. 

• 

Bunnelle  announces 
his  retirement 

Robert  Bunnelle,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times 
for  20  years,  announced  his  retirement 
April  1.  He  will  become  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  publishing  company  and  will 
continue  as  a  director  of  Multimedia,  Inc., 
parent  firm  of  the  Asheville  newspapers. 

Succeeding  Bunnelle  as  president  and 
publisher  will  be  Richard  B.  Wynne,  who 
has  been  executive  vicepresident  and  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher.  John  Q.  Schell,  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Times’  general  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer,  has  been  elected  additionally 
vicepresident  of  the  company’s  board  and 
Luther  B.  Thigpen,  executive  editor,  has 
been  elected  secretary. 
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Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times — awarded  the  1974 
William  Allen  White  Award  for  journal¬ 
istic  merit. 

*  *  * 

Francie  Barnard,  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  engaged  to 
marry  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  D-Del. 

*  *  * 

Gloria  Delgado,  who  handled  contin¬ 
uing  coverage  of  the  Liza  Guerra  kidnap¬ 
ing  last  year  for  the  San  Antonio  News — 
won  a  citation  from  the  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Journalism  Awards  committee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  A.  Kinnear — appointed  Mid 
West  manager  for  Price  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Miller — named  business 
writer  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
replacing  Ray  Gregg,  a  veteran  of  44 
years  with  the  paper,  who  has  retired. 

«  *  * 

Daniel  F.  Williamson,  executive  vice- 
president — promoted  to  president  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Paper  Co.,  a  Times  Mirror  subsidi¬ 
ary  in  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  succeeding 
Samuel  J.  Robinson,  who  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Publishers. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Cornelius,  food  editor  at 
Florida  Times-Union — retired  after  24 
years  of  reporting  for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Hewitt,  associate  editor  of 
the  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News — to  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  as  managing 
editor. 

♦  <t 

N.  Hilliard  Henson,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal — retired  Decem¬ 
ber  31  after  more  than  40  years  as  an 
editorial  writer.  KiM  McMurray,  chief 
political  writer  and  manager  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  bureau — named  to  succeed  Henson. 

Fred  Guarnere,  city  editor  of  the 
Enterprise — to  succeed  McMurray  and 
Joe  Broughton,  state  editor — to  city  edi¬ 
tor  with  John,  Snell  moving  up  from 
assistant  state  editor  to  state  editor. 

♦  #  * 

James  J.  Castles,  controller-treasurer 
of  the  Home  News  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. — named  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Castles,  a  member  of  the  firm’s 
operations  committee  and  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  also  holds  directorships  in  the 
company’s  Connecticut  subsidiary  firms  of 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  UaUlity  iosses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  judgments  over  that  amount 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright  We  have  5  U.S 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble  Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full 
details  from  our  nearest  office  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atianta,  Houston. 
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Housatonic  Valley  Publishing  and  Housa- 
tonic  Valley  Broadcasting  and  Holston 
Valley  Broadcasting,  a  subsidiary  in 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

*  e  * 

Dick  Dunkel,  who  returned  to  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla.  to  take  over  the  Dunkel 
Ratings  feature  founded  in  1929  by  his 
father — joined  the  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal  as  Sunday  editor,  succeeding  Lee 
Moore,  who  has  been  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  Dunkel  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  author  the  syndicated  college 
football  and  basketball  feature,  which 
appears  in  150  newspapers. 

«  *  * 

William  K.  Garrett,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va)  Daily 
Mail,  and  a  reporter  for  49  years — retired 
March  29. 

«  *  * 

Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  from  1949 
to  1957 — appointed  by  Gov.  Dan  Walker 
of  Illinois  to  director  of  the  department 
of  aging. 

*  *  * 

Budd  Gore,  advertising  director  of 
Stores  magazine  for  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association — to  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Times  as  director  of  market¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Hall,  executive  director  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association  since 
1966 — resigned. 


MEET  THE  PRESS  PRESIDENTS— Top  leaders 
of  three  Los  Angeles  area  organizations  of  news 
people  join  hands  at  the  annual  installation 
dinner  of  the  Valley  Press  Club  in  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  in  March.  Left  to  right  are  Nancy 
Baltad,  Los  Angeles  Times,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Patricia 
Varie,  Van  Nuys/Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet, 
new  president  of  the  Valley  Press  Club;  and  Haig 
Keropian,  Van  Nuys/Valley  News  and  Green 
Sheet,  president  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club,  who  was  installing  officer  at  the  VPC 
event.  Valley  Press  Club  appears  to  be  a  "chief 
source"  for  other  news  media  organizations.  Both 
Mrs.  Baltad  and  Keropian  are  past  presidents  of 
the  Valley  Press  Club. 


Confidential  Handling 
NEWSPAPER  OWNERSHIP  CHANGES 
During  ANPA,  April  20-25 
available  at  Waldorf  for 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCES 

BOX  17127.  RALEIGH.  N.  C.  27609 
(919)  782-3131 
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CHECK  LIST  FOR  NEWSPAPER 


ADMEN 


J.  Allan  Meath  developed  this  checklist  for  newspaper  admen  for  a  presentation 
he  gave  at  the  1974  Display  Advertising  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association. 


By  J.  Allan  Meath 

Vicepresident, 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 

Advertising  Manager 

Weekly  Meetings:  Are  they  held  regu¬ 
larly?  Does  general  manager  attend  at 
least  monthly  or  more  often  if  necessary? 

Salesman  Account  Reports:  Are  they 
filled  out  regularly  every  day?  Do  you 
review  daily?  Do  you  discuss  with  sales¬ 
men? 

Account  Linage  Records:  Are  they 
being  kept  up-to-date  regularly?  Is  daily 
worksheet  being  used  by  you  to  follow 
frequency  and  quality  of  linage  by  ac¬ 
counts? 

Switching  Accounts:  Are  accounts 
being  analyzed  often  enough  to  determine 
whether  some  should  be  switched  from  one 
salesman  to  another  where  results  are 
poor? 

Advertising  Packages:  Are  salesmen 
preparing  13-week  campaigns  or  specula¬ 
tive  layouts  for  prospective  advertisers? 
Are  salesmen  preparing  copy  for  an  ac¬ 
count  before  calling?  You  should  insist 
this  be  done. 

Training  Salesmen:  Do  you  have  a 
PLAN  for  training  salesmen,  or  is  it  a 
hit-and-miss  affair?  Do  you  go  out  with 
new  salesmen  to  help  train  them?  Are 
they  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the 
newspaper  when  hired? 

Monthly  Expense  and  Income  Compari¬ 
sons:  Advertising  manager  should  see 
breakdown  of  each  month’s  expense,  with 
previous  year’s  comparison  and  also  re¬ 
venue  comparison,  plus  percent  of  cost  to 
revenue.  Do  you  review  with  manager? 

Working  Hours:  Is  your  department’s 
schedule  of  hours  for  the  salesmen  sound  ? 
Do  men  come  to  work  early  enough  in  the 
morning  to  plan  their  work  for  the  day, 
prepare  copy,  etc.  ? 

Calls  with  Salesmen:  Do  you  make  calls 
with  salesmen  each  week,  one  at  a  time 
regularly  ? 

Credits:  Do  you  check  with  accounting 
department  for  credit  approval  on  new 
accounts?  Do  you  give  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  helpful  hints  on  advertiser’s  finan¬ 
cial  status?  You  should,  as  good  pay 
means  more  linage. 

Deadlines:  Do  you  maintain  deadlines 
on  display  copy?  Or  do  you  conclude  you 
can’t  do  it.  It  can  be  done  with  education 
and  persistence.  You  must  do  it.  This 
saves  mechanical  costs. 

National  Advertising  Reports:  Are 
your  weekly  contract  and  insertion  order 
reports  and  your  monthly  linage  report 
going  out  promptly  ? 

Individual  Sales  Help:  Do  you  confer 


with  ad  salesmen  individually  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  analyze  “problem”  accounts  .  .  . 
help  plan  strategy  .  .  .  develop  copy  ideas 
and  campaigns  . . .  then  follow  up  ? 

Contract  Reports:  Do  you  receive  a 
monthly  report  showing  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  effect  .  .  .  contract  expiration, 
renewals  and  new  contracts  signed. 

New  Business  Development:  Are  new 
accounts  (non  or  inactive  advertisers)  as¬ 
signed  on  a  I'egular  basis  to  salesmen  for 
development?  Is  development  attempt 
planned  to  include  copy  approach,  sales 
arguments,  etc. 

Making  Promotional  Plans  Work:  Once 
you  have  a  specific  promotion  plan,  do  you 
have  a  definite  working  plan  for  making 
the  promotion  successful  ? 

1.  Do  salesmen  know  every  detail  of  the 
promotion  ? 

2.  Is  a  special  call-check  list  of  accounts 
to  be  solicited  by  each  salesman  prepared  ? 
(Be  sure  to  include  unassigned  accounts, 
etc.) 

3.  If  planned,  are  advance  mailing 
pieces  prepared  and  mailed  in  time? 

4.  Is  one  salesman  made  responsible  for 
overall  supervision  of  the  sale  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  promotion?  (Try  this;  it’s 
frequently  very  effective.) 

5.  Are  daily  report  meetings  held  with 
the  staff  to  maintain  interest  .  .  .  show 
progress  .  .  .  answer  advertiser  sales 
resistance  ? 

6.  If  incentives  are  to  be  used,  are  they 
dramatized  and  exploited  ? 

7.  Has  sufficient  time  been  allowed  for 
selling  ? 

8.  Has  a  planned  selling  approach  been 
standardized  for  the  promotion  ? 

9.  Has  a  definite  goal  been  set  .  .  . 
quotas  assigrned  ? 

10.  If  editorial  support  is  required,  do 
you  advise  your  editor  well  in  advance  ? 

11.  Are  all  department  heads  notified  in 
advance  of  special  sections  and  promo¬ 
tions? 

Sales  Tools:  Do  you  use  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  local  sales  material  where  ap¬ 
propriate?  Are  you  using  ABC  reports? 

In-paper  Promotion:  Do  you  regularly 
schedule  house  ads  promoting  display  ad¬ 
vertising  ?  Do  you  use  result  stories  ? 

Advertising  Manager:  Do  you  review 
your  own  thinking,  planning  work  habits 
to  be  sure  you  are  constantly  improving 
your  management  skills  ? 

Personnel:  Do  you  take  time  periodical¬ 
ly  to  discuss  with  each  employee  his  job, 
his  goals  and  ambitions,  his  problems? 
Does  he  know  that  you  are  interested  in 
him  as  an  individual?  That  you  stand 
ready  to  help  him  with  his  problems,  in 
or  out  of  the  plant?  Do  you  really  know 
him? 


Management:  Do  you  honestly  feel  that 
you  are  a  vital  part  of  the  management  of 
your  newspaper? 


Salesmen 

Desk  arrangement:  Is  my  desk  ar- 
'  ranged  and  kept  arranged  to  allow  me 

its  full  use?  Do  I  keep  it  cluttered  with 
non-essential  papers,  etc  ? 

;tempt 

sales  Working  hours:  Am  I  observing  the 
rules  regarding  the  hour  I  report  for 
work — do  I  get  in  a  little  early  to  help  in 
;  Once  planning  for  my  day’s  work  more  effici- 
ently. 

laking 

Sales  planning:  Is  my  day’s  work 
of  the  planned  ?  Do  I  take  time  to  work  out  a 
planned  schedule  of  calls  and  not  hit 
counts  the  road  without  any  schedule? 

>ared?  Account  reports  and  account  cards:  Am 
;ounts,  I  watching  closely  the  progress  of  each 
account  through  the  proper  use  of  the 
lading  daily  account  sheet  and  the  month-by¬ 
month  history  of  the  account?  Am  I  plan- 
ole  for  ning  the  progress  of  each  account  on  a 
iresen-  methodical  basis  ? 
s;  it  s 

Sales  kit:  Am  I  thoroughly  familiar 
d  with  contents  of  the  sales  kit  and  its 

show  applications  in  the  day-by-day  business  of 
sales  selling?  Or  is  the  sales  kit  a  handy  file  for 
junk?  (Well,  is  it?) 

e  they  Your  product:  A  current  copy  of  the 
newspaper  should  be  in  your  possession 
ed  for  at  all  times  during  the  business  day. 

And  you  should  know  what’s  in  it.  Am  I 
d  been  reading  my  own  newspaper  every  day? 

;  ^  ^  Contracts:  Do  I  have  a  plan  for  sched¬ 

uling  contract  renewals  during  the  regular 
ed  do  course  of  business  or  am  I  waiting  until 
ce7  the  last  week  of  the  month  and  then  put- 
ified  in  tin?  it  on  my  agenda? 

promo-  preparation:  90%  of  the  effec¬ 

tiveness  of  any  salesman  is  dependent 
of  Ad-  upon  the  preparation  of  each  call.  Are 
re  ap-  my  calls  made  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis  or 

ports?  am  I  devoting  some  thought  to  each 

fularly  ’ 

ay  ad-  “What  are  you  going  to  sell  him?”  Sim- 
?  pie  question?  Not  so  simple.  Do  I  have 

review  ^  layout — or  anything  to  sell 

habits  these  people  I  am  calling  on? 

•roving  ‘That  one  EXTRA  call”  Is  my  day 
scheduled  so  that  I  can  make  an  extra  call 
iodical-  some  extra  business  for  my  news- 

lis  job,  paper? 

blems?  Special  editions  and  promotions:  Is  my 
sted  in  planning  for  selling  special  promotions 
stand  done?  Do  I  schedule  a  few  extra  calls 
ms,  in  each  day  during  the  selling  period  of  the 

r  know  promotion,  or  do  I  let  the  calls  all  pile  up 

until  a  few  days  before  the  deadline? 
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AMERICAN 
TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS,  INC 

1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D. 


PRESIDENT 
William  A.  Bresnahan 
(202)797-5212 


TO:  The  press. . .Editors ,  Writers,  Researchers 


I  learned,  years  ago  as  a  wire-service  desk  man,  that  when  you  need  detail 
and  backgromd,  you  need  it  now.  There's  precious  little  time  for  digging  and 
research.  That's  the  reason  for  these  16  pages  in  Editor  6  Publisher. 

Freight  transportation's  fuel-use/need,  productivity,  pollution  reduction, 
outlook,  are  likely  topics  for  your  examination  today  and  you  will  surely  want  all 
the  authoritative  information  you  can  get.  These  16  pages  are  intended  to  provide 
just  that,  styled  for  easy  reading  and  use.  The  dotted  line  to  the  left  suggests 
these  pages  be  cut  out  and  kept  in  your  reference  files. 


Transportation  is  the  subject.  And  since  we  are  the  trucking  industry,  the 
emphasis  here  is  on  truck  transportation,  naturally.  Importantly,  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  propaganda.  The  content  of  these  pages  has  been  carefully 
checked.  It  is  reliable.  It  is  fact.  I  want  to  assure  you  of  that. 


Additional  copies  are  available  of  course,  for  the  asking. 


- 


William  A.  Bresnahan 


Postscript:  These  16  pages  have  been  published  as  a  service  to  the 
communications  industry,  with  the  financial  support  of 
the  Dana  Corporation.  A  project  of  the  ATA  Foundation. 


A  National  Federation  Having  an  Affiliated  Association  in  Each  State 


Subject  1: 

the  United  States  freight 
transportation  network 


index 

Subject 


1:  the  United  States  freight 
transportation  network 

2:  structure  of  the  trucking 
industry 

3:  fuel  use/ need 
4:  regulation,  rate  making 
5:  theft— hijacking  control 
6:  productivity' 

7:  safety 

8:  highways/ the  trust  fund/ 
mass  transit 

9:  communications  and  EDP 


10:  legislative  communications 

11:  the  environment  and 
transportation 

12:  transportation  industry 
employment 

13:  a  look  into  the  future 


The  success  of  this  country’s  freight 
transport  complex  is  reflected  in  the 
United  States’  standing  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  giant  among  nations.  It  produces 
twice  the  goods  and  services  of  all 
European  industry  combined,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Common  Market.  It  produces 
two-and-a-half  times  more  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  a  twenty  per¬ 
cent  greater  population.  It  produces  a 
third  of  the  total  production  of  all 
other  countries  in  the  world.  And  it 
has  achieved  this  with  only  seven  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  land  mass,  and  six 
percent  of  its  population. 


Professor  of  Economics  John  B.  Par¬ 
rish  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  from 
95  to  97  percent  of  all  U.S.  families 
have  an  adequate  minimum  daily 
intake  of  nutrients.  About  S)9  percent 
of  all  U.S.  households  have  auto¬ 
matic  cooking  equipment.  About  S)9 
percent  of  all  U.S.  families  have  elec¬ 
tric  or  gas  refrigerators.  And  about  92 
percent  have  television  sets.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  transport  facility  makes  such 
abundance  reality  and  it  is  the  truck’s 
go-anywhere  flexibility  that  puts  bet¬ 
ter  living  within  the  reach  of  everyone 
in  the  U.S. 


The  transportation  industry  (railroads, 
trucks,  inland  waterways,  pipelines, 
airways)  moved  more  than  two  tril¬ 
lion  ton-miles  of  freight  in  1972 . . . 
twice  the  freight  carried  in  1945. 


♦  *  *  ♦ 

"The  sheer  dimensions  of  today’s  net¬ 
work  (U.S.)  of  rails,  highways  and  air¬ 
ways  are  hard  to  grasp.  We  have  to 
talk  in  terms  of  billions  of  f>assengers, 
billions  of  ton-miles,  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  It  is  the  world’s  most  success¬ 
ful  network  for  movement  of  goods 
and  people  anywhere,”  said  John  A. 
Volpe,  ^retary  of  Transportation 
before  the  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  March  17, 1970. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  greatest  transportation  network 
the  world  has  ever  known -including 
railroads,  motor  carriers,  airlines,  water 
carriers  and  pipelines-combined  with 
a  free  enterprise  system,  enables  Amer¬ 
icans  to  enjoy  the  greatest  standard  of 
living  known  to  man.  According  to 


The  various  U.S.  freight  transport 
modes  have  inherent  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Pipelines,  though 
limited  as  to  products  that  can  be 
introduced  and  moved  through  them, 
need  comparatively  little  maintenance 
and  handling.  Railroads,  as  are  water 
carriers,  are  historically  suited  to  the 
movement  of  heavy,  large- volume 
loads  and  bulk  materials,  long  dis¬ 
tances  at  low  cost.  But  they  require 
great  capital  investment,  continuous 
maintenance,  large  switching  yards 
and  must  operate  on  fixed  rails.  And 
freight  rnovement  on  rails  is,  over-all, 
slow.  Motor  trucks  are  mobile  and 
versatile,  moving  average  loads  faster, 
but  they  cannot  fly.  Cargo  planes 
move  freight  long  distances,  fastest. 
On  the  other  hand -as  Bart  Rawson, 
former  Editor  of  Commercial  Car 
Journal,  very  recently  pointed  out, 
"There’s  no  place  for  jumbo  jets  to 
land  between  New'  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  so  cargoes  are  trucked  from 
these  cities  to  all  the  densely  populated 
areas  in  between.  Ocean-going  con¬ 
tainers  can  be  handled  much  more 
efficiently  at  Nevv'ark  than  at  any 
other  mid- Atlantic  port.  So  they  are 


trucked  from  there  to  all  middle  At¬ 
lantic  cities  and  many  inland  destina¬ 
tions.  Every  day  plastic  pellets  are 
shipped  in  jumbo  tank  cars  from 
Texas  to  Norristown,  Pa.,  then  hauled 
by  trucks  to  points  as  far  away  as 
Boston.” 

*  *  *  * 


Owner-operators  (independents)  own 
their  own  vehicles  and  lease  them 
(and  usually  themselves  as  the  driver) 
to  established  for-hire  carriers  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  revenue,  or  on  a  trip 
basis.  They  may  work  for  private 
carriers  or  they  may  haul  exempt 
commodities.  There  are  about  100,000 
owner-operators  in  the  U.S. 


In  general,  two  great  classes  of  truck 
operators  make  up  the  trucking 
"industry”-"for-hire”  carriers  and 
"private”  carriers.  For-hire  truck  oper¬ 
ators  transport  goods  for  others  for  a 
price.  Private  truck  operators  transport 
their  own  goods  in  their  own  trucks. 

In  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades 
alone,  there  are  nearly  one  million 
"private”  trucks -not  counting  the 
smaller  panel  and  pickup  vehicles. 

l|c  :|c  :tc  I|I 

Interstate  for-hire  truck  operators 
include  common  carriers  (regular 
route  and  irregular  route)  and  con¬ 
tract  carriers.  A  common  carrier  holds 
himself  out  to  the  general  shipping 
public  to  transport  property  for  com¬ 
pensation,  and  must  operate  from  one 
point  to  another  over  routes  or  in  ter¬ 
ritory  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (interstate) 
and  by  public  service  or  public  utilities 
commissions  (intrastate).  A  Regular 
Route  Common  Carrier  operates  over 
a  definite  route  between  specified 
points  with  fixed  terminal  facilities,  on 
a  regular  schedule.  An  Irregular  Route 
Common  Carrier  serves  points  within 
a  given  area,  but  routes  and  schedules 
are  not  definitely  specified.  A  Contract 
Carrier  transports  goods  for  one  or 
more  shippers  under  contract  specific 
to  the  type  of  service,  equipment,  etc. 
There  are  some  15,000  fed^ly  regu¬ 
lated  interstate  motor  carriers  in  the 
country. 


«  ♦  ♦  31: 

The  majority  of  food  produas 
required  for  daily  living  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  markets  by  trucks . . .  50.6 
percent  of  all  foods;  7 1 .7  percent  of  all 
meats,  poultr)'  and  small  game;  69.9 
percent  of  all  dairy  products;  51.1  per¬ 
cent  of  all  canned  and  preserved  fruit, 
vegetables  and  seafood;  42.5  percent  of 
all  grain;  73.3  percent  of  all  confec¬ 
tionery'  and  69.1  percent  of  all  bever¬ 
ages  and  flavor  extracts. 

♦  1|C  3|C  9(C 

In  1972  (latest  year  complete  figures 
are  available)  total  new  truck  registra¬ 
tions,  U.S.,  for  that  year,  surpassed  the 
two  million  figure  for  the  first  time. 
More  than  2.4  million  new  trucks 
were  registered,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  trucks  registered  in  the 
country  that  year  to  20,226,240. 

i|<  %  :|c  :)< 

Total  intercity  truck  ton-miles  reached 
an  estimated  470  billion  in  1972.  ICC 
regulated  motor  carriers  moved  more 
than  42  percent  of  this  total  with  pri¬ 
vate  carriers,  carriers  of  products 
exempt  from  economic  regulation, 
and  intrastate  carriers  accounting  for 
the  remainder. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Revenues  of  all  regulated  motor  car¬ 
riers  in  1972  totalled  $18.7  billion. 


53.9  percent  of  the  total  regulated 
freight  transport  revenues,  U.S.  (all 
modes)  for  the  year. 

*  *  n/i  if 

Tmeks  traveled  a  total  of  238  billion 
miles  in  1972  (latest  available  figure). 
Each  power  unit  owned  by  Class  I  car¬ 
riers  (intercity  common  carriers  with 
revenues  of  one  million  or  more 
annually)  average  an  all-time  high  of 
66,118  miles.  The  average  length  of 
haul  was  277  miles  and  average  load 
12.4  tons. 


*  *  *  * 

Trucking  is  the  hub  around  which 
our  modem  economy  revolves. 
Expenditures  for  truck  service  each 
year  dwarf  those  for  all  other  trans¬ 
port  forms.  More  than  $78  billion 
were  spent  for  tmek  service  in  1971 
(latest  year  for  which  comparable  fig¬ 
ures  are  available),  divided  $37  billion 
for  intercity  service  and  $41  billion  for 
local  movements.  This  is  more  than 
3  */2  times  as  much  as  was  spent,  $22 
billion,  for  all  other  forms  of  freight 
transport  combined,  which  includes 
$13  billion  for  railroads,  $5  billion  for 
water  transport  (including  inter¬ 
national  movements),  $1.5  billion  for 
oil  pipelines,  $1.3  billion  for  air-freight 
and  $1.2  billion  for  miscellaneous,  for¬ 
warding,  loading  and  unloading  of 
freight  cars,  etc. 


«  ♦  >|c 

Trucking  is  virtually  the  only  method 
of  moving  goods  in  local  areas,  cities, 
towns,  and  population  centers.  Even 
the  intercity  services  performed  by 
trucks  are  unique  consisting  largely  of 
movements  of  shipments  of  relatively 
small  size. 


Subject  2: 

Structure  of  the 
trucking  industry 


Motor  freight  carriers  fall  into  two 
broad  categories-"private”  and  "fo 
hire  ”  local  or  intercit\’. 


G)mmon  carriers  are  available  to  the 
general  public  to  transport,  at  pub¬ 
lished  rates,  a  given  type  of  freight 
between  points  which  they  have 
authority  to  serve.  Such  rights  may  be 
for  regular  route  service-over  desig¬ 
nated  highways  on  a  regular  basis-or 
irregular  route  service-between  desig¬ 
nated  points  or  areas  on  a  non-sched- 
uled  operation. 

*  *  *  * 

Every  interstate  common  carrier,  in 
order  to  operate,  must  prove  to  the 
ICC  the  need  for  its  specific  services 
before  it  can  be  certified  for  those 
services. 

*  *  *  * 

Contraa  carriers  operate  under  con¬ 
tinuing  contracts  with  one  or  more 
shippers.  By  assigning  vehicles  to  the 
shippers  and  through  other  special 
services,  a  contraa  carria  renders  a 
service  designed  to  mea  the  distinct 
needs  of  individual  customers. 


gerous  materials,  or  other  articles 
requiring  special  handling  or  special 
equipment.  These  and  other  types  of 
freight  usually  are  handled  by  special¬ 
ized  carriers. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Exempt  carriers  are  those  in  stipulated 
types  of  operations,  hauling  exempt 
produas  such  as  unmanufactured 
agricultural  commodities,  newspapers, 
etc.,  and  vehicles  used  incidental  to  air 
transport  and  certain  other  limited 
uses.  4,  xc  *  * 

Interstate  exempt  carriers  are  not  sub- 
jea  to  economic  regulation  by  the 
ICC,  but  are  subjea  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  safety,  equipment, 
and  hours  of  service  rules,  as  are  pri¬ 
vate  carriers. 

*  *  *  * 

Owner-operators,  also  referred  to  as 
"independents,”  and  there  are  a  large 
number,  between  75  and  100  thou¬ 
sand  probably,  are  men  who  own  and 
drive  their  own  tractor-trailers.  They 
A  contraa  carrier  also  must  secure  a  offer  themselves  and  their  vehicles  to 

permit  from  the  ICC,  which  must  be  the  service  of  any  shippa,  farmers, 

satisfied  that  the  carrier  is  able  to  prop-  manufacturers  and  distributors,  and 

aly  perform  the  service  and  that  the  otha  carriers, 

proposed  service  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  In  its  considaation  of 
an  application  for  such  a  permit,  the 
ICC  looks  to  relevant  factors,  such  as 
number  of  shippas,  their  needs, 
nature  of  the  service,  and  the  effect  on 
existing  services. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Interstate  common  and  contract  car¬ 
riers  may  be  either  general  freight 
carriers  or  specialized  carriers.  These 
carriers  are  often  referred  to  as  "regu¬ 
lated  carriers”  because  they  must  have 
operating  authority  issued  by  the  ICC. 

C^eral  freight  carriers  may  haul  a 
wide  variety  of  packaged  goods,  usu¬ 
ally  called  general  commodities,  but 
their  rights  customarily  exclude  cer¬ 
tain  freight,  such  as  bulk  commodi¬ 
ties,  household  goods,  heavy  and  dan- 


As  a  generally  accepted  rule,  a  carrier  is 
a  local  carrier  if  at  least  half  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  maropolitan  or  commercial 
zone  operations. 

IntCTcity  carriers-known  as  line-haul 
or  ovCT-the-road  carriers-also  conduct 
local  pick-up  and  delivery’  operations. 


Private  carriers  are  those  shippers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others 
who  use  their  own  vehicles  or  leased 
trucks  unda  their  direct  control  for 
moving  their  own  goods.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  business  activity,  of  course,  is 
otha  than  transportation. 


For-hire  carriers  are  those  trucking 
companies  providing  transportation 
of  freight  owned  by  anotha  party. 
For-hire  operations  are  of  several  types: 
Interstate,  intrastate,  or  local.  Girriers 
in  the  latta  two  categories  are  usually 
unda  the  public  service  regulation  by 
local  or  state  authorities.  Most  inta- 
city'  tmeking,  and  even  some  local 
operations,  will  involve  interstate 
commace. 


Motor  freight  carriers  are  also  cate¬ 
gorized  by  the  unique  shippa  needs  to 
which  they  are  responsive . . .  auto¬ 
mobile  haulers  transport  new  cars  in 
specially  constructed  trailer  frames; 
tank  truck  carriers  move  a  variety  of 
liquids  ranging  from  milk  to  exotic 
chemicals,  and  many  bulk  products, 
such  as  grain;  heavy  specialized  carriers 
move  an  incredible  variety  of  unusu¬ 
ally  weighted  freight  such  as  steel  bars 
and  beams,  boilers  and  turbines,  mis¬ 
siles  and  instruments  of  defense,  using 
low-slung  weight-distributing  heavily- 
constmaed,  suspension  trailers. 
Cement  haulers’  unique  vehicles  are 
familiar  to  every  one,  as  are  "reefers” 
(refrigerated  trailers  used  for 
transporting  perishables). 


There  are  three  distina  types  of  inta- 
state  for-hire  carriers:  Common  car¬ 
riers,  contract  carriers,  and  exempt 
carriers. 


Interstate  common  and  contraa  car¬ 
riers  are  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commace  Commission.  The  ICC 
approves  rates,  routes,  types  of  service, 
and  types  of  commodities  transported, 
as  well  as  various  otha  standards.  The 
United  States  Department  ofTrans- 
portation  sas  safety  and  equipment 
standards,  as  well  as  hours  of  service 
regulations  for  employees. 


Subject  3: 

fuel  use/need 


Like  every  U.S.  industry,  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  adversely  affeaed 
by  the  fuel  shortage.  Availability, 
price,  and  the  need  to  respect  conser¬ 
vation  mandates  arc  critical  fectors 
that  apply  to  all  modes.  The  energy 
shortage  quickly  translates  to  trans¬ 
portation,  obviously.  Aircraft,  rail¬ 
roads,  trucks  and  ships  all  use  petro¬ 
leum  distillates,  and  petroleum  is  in 
short  supply. 

*  *  *  * 

Railroads  and  trucks  each  consume 
diesel  fuel,  a  middle  distillate  fuel  very 
similar  to  number  2  fuel  oil  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  heating  purposes.  Diesel 
fuel,  ideally,  is  a  cleaner  distillate  than 
is  number  2  fuel  oil,  having  less  sulfur 
and  ash  content  required  for  today’s 
sophisticated  diesel  engines. 

*  «  *  * 

The  primary  use  of  the  diesel  fuel 
truck  is  in  intercity  operations.  In 
short  haul  truck  operations,  gasoline  is 
the  primary  fuel.  A  relatively  small 
number  of  trucks  used  almost  exclusi¬ 
vely  in  local  height  pick-up  and  deliv¬ 
ery,  use  propane  as  foel. 

*  *  *  * 

During  1973  trucks  consumed  an  esti¬ 
mated  8.7  billion  gallons  of  diesel  fuel 
and  22.4  billion  gallons  of  gasoline. 
Those  trucks  operated  by  the  Federally 
regulated  motor  freight  carriers  con¬ 
sumed  an  estimated  3.5  billion  gallons 
of  diesel  fuel,  less  than  a  third  of  the 
total  consumed  that  year,  and  only 
about  a  billion  gallons  of  gasoline,  a 
very  small  part  of  that  required  to 
power  all  the  nation’s  trucks. 

*  *  *  * 

Truck-use  fuel  projections  for  1974  are 
9.8  billion  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and 
23.5  billion  gallons  of  gasoline.  Truck 
use  of  diesel  fuel  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  9-10%  per  year.  Peak  usage 
periods  are  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  of 
the  year. 


For  many  years  motor  carrier  fleet 
operation  rates  have  refleaed  the 
economies  of  fuel  purchasing  in  large 
quantities,  fueling  an  optimum  num¬ 
ber  of  trucks  from  strat^c  locations. 
Fueling  from  their  own  bulk  facilities 
is  common  among  regular  route  truck 
operations,  and  also  among  many  car¬ 
riers  engaged  in  local  and  relativdy 
short-haul  operations. 

*  *  *  * 

Motor  carrier  operations  involving 
irregular  route  operations  (between 
no  fixed  points)  do  not  generally  lend 
themselves  to  bulk  fueling,  depending 
primarily  on  truck-stop  purchasing. 

*  *  *  * 

450  for-hire  and  private  truck  fleet 
operators  report^  (in  a  June  1973 
survey)  that  prior  to  the  fuel  shortage 
80%  of  their  needs  was  purchased  in 
bulk,  20%  retail.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey,  56.8%  was  bulk  purchased, 
43.2%  retail . . .  reflecting  fuel  procure¬ 
ment  problems  being  faced  industry¬ 
wide. 

*  *  *  * 

Distillate  fuels  were  placed  under 
mandatory  allocation  on  November  1, 
1973.  Initially  allocating  gasoline, 
(published  January  15, 1974  revised  to 
include  diesel  fuel  to  the  trucking 
industry)  the  plan  allocates  100%  of 
current  needs  for  transporting  energy 
produas  (petroleum,  coal,  etc.)  agri¬ 
cultural  produas  and  foodstuffr,  1 10% 
of  base-period  usage  (1972)  for  all 
other  freight. 

*  «  *  * 

Gasoline  was  allocated,  under  the 
mandatory  allocation  plan,  to  trucks 
at  100%  of  current  ne^  for  trans¬ 
porting  energy  products,  agricultural 
produas  and  foodstuffr,  and  100%  of 
base  period  (1972)  for  all  other 
freight.  *  *  *  * 

February  7, 1974  Federal  Energy  office 
Administrator  Simon  announced 


(The  Federal  Register  February  15) 
that  trucking  companies  and  truck 
stops  would  receive  100%  of  current 
fud  needs. 

*  *  «  * 

Fuel  suppliers  however  sddom  seem 
able  to  mea  the  priority  needs  as  allo¬ 
cated  by  the  Fed^  Energy  office.  Few 
motor  carriers  reedve  100%  of  base 
period  purchases.  Some  carriers  report 
reedving  only  75%  of  thdr  allocation 
levels. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  cost  of  diesd  fuel  and  gasoline, 
January  1974,  exduding  federal  and 
state  taxes,  was  double  that  of  January 
1973. 

*  *  *  * 

Along  with  labor,  fuel  is  a  major 
single  expense  item  for  motor  carriers, 
amounting  to  6%  induding  tax,  of 
operating  expenses. 

*  *  *  * 

Inaeasing  fud  costs  make  fuel  conser¬ 
vation  a  necessity.  Motor  carriers 
report  a  variety  of  fud-saving  prac¬ 
tices.. .tighter  scheduling;  once-a-day- 
only  pick-up  and  ddivery  operations; 
holding  intercity  trailer  movements 
until  loaded  to  capacity;  elimination 
of  circuitous  mileage.,  .are  all  oper¬ 
ational  techniques. 

♦  «  «  ♦ 

The  vehicle  itsdf  can  contribute  to 
fuel  conservation. ..speed  reduction 
where  feasible;  derating  engine  fud 
pumps  (cuts  power,  reduces  fuel  use); 
increasing  maintenance;  reduaion  of 
engine  idling  time... are  a  few 
examples. 

4c  *  :|c  « 

Several  states,  primarily  in  the  West, 
have  (with  special  permits)  allowed 
increases  in  the  axle  and  gross  wdght 
maximums  of  traaor-trailers.  Such 
increases  allow  the  vehicle  to  haul 
more  frdght  without  a  proportionate 
increase  in  fuel  consumption. 


Subject  4: 

regulation,  rate-making 

In  the  United  States,  surface  trans¬ 
portation  by  rail,  highway  and  water  is 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  an  arm  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  U.S.  airlines  are  regulated  by  the 
Gvil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration,  and 
pipelines  are  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

*  *  *  * 

Most  freight  transportation  is  under 
federal  and  state  regulation.  Agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  products  are 
generally  exempt. 

*  *  *  * 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
was  passed  in  1887  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  motor  common  carrier 
industry.  With  the  development  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and 
the  development  and  increased  use  of 
trucks  after  World  War  I  a  new 
industry  was  created.  In  order  to  stabi¬ 
lize  shipping,  Congress  found  it  neces- 
sar)'  to  bring  the  industry  under  regu¬ 
lation  by  passage  of  Part  II  of  the  Aa 
in  1935.  This  legislation  provided  the 
shipping  public  with  dependable 
motor  carrier  service  and  protection 
from  discriminatory  rates.  In  return 
for  certification  by  the  ICC,  motor  car¬ 
riers  assumed  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  service  on  an  equal  basis  to  all 
shippers  at  published  rates. 

*  If  *  If 

The  need  for  federal  regulation  has 
been  well  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court:  "...the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
(involved  the  economic  instability  of 
the  trucking  industry'  at  that  time, 
1935)  were  dominated  by  ease  of  com¬ 
petitive  entry  and  a  fluid  rate  picture. 
And  as  a  result  it  became  overcrowded 


with  small  economic  units  which 
proved  unable  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
minimal  standards  of  safety  or  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility.” 

if  if  * 

The  law  provides  for  comprehensive 
economic  and  safety  regulation.  Car¬ 
riers  engaged  in  for-hire  interstate 
operations  prior  to  June  1, 1935  were 
issued  franchises  authorizing  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  service.  Those  desiring  to 
enter  the  field  after  that  date  must 
show  that  "public  convenience  and 
necessity'”  require  the  operation  they' 
propose  to  provide. 

if  if  *  if 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  was  given  power  to  regulate  the 
"qualifications  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  of  employees,  and  safety  of 
operations  and  equipment.”  Under 
this  authority,  drivers  employed,  and 
equipment  operated  by  interstate 
motor  carriers,  for-hire  and  private,  are 
subjea  to  detailed  regulation.  The 
authority  to  promulgate  safety  regu¬ 
lations  was  transferred  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  effeaive  April  1,  \%1.  The 
ICC  retains  economic  regulatory 
power. 

:(c  *  *  * 

The  National  Transportation  Policy, 
inserted  as  a  preamble  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Aa  in  1S)40, 
meets  most  of  the  general  principles 
recommended  at  this  very  time  by 
The  Secretary'  of  Transportation  for 
inclusion  in  a  "new”  transportation 
policy. 

if  if  if  if 

Rates  of  for-hire  motor  carriers  are 
required  to  be  published  in  tariff  form 


and  cannot  be  altered  except  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Commission.  With¬ 
out  the  right  to  know  all  carriers’ 
rates,  shippers  would  be  subject  to 
unjust  discrimination  and  prejudice. 

*  *  *  if 

The  National  Motor  Freight  Classifi¬ 
cation  is  a  national  publication  of  the 
regulated  motor  carriers.  It  simplifies 
the  rate  structure  (or  price  lists)  of  the 
carriers.  Thousands  of  individual  com¬ 
modities  moving  in  commerce  are 
reduced  to  twenty-two  (22)  ratings.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  up  the  rate 
(cost)  per  hundredweight  for  those  22 
ratings,  rather  than  a  rate  for  each 
commodity. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Freight  moving  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  many  cases  moves  over  the 
lines  of  two  or  more  motor  carriers. 
Because  those  motor  carriers  have  to 
publish  rates  to  cover  those  move¬ 
ments,  Congress  in  1S)48  added  section 
5a  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Aa. 
That  section  grants  motor  carriers 
immunity'  from  the  anti-trust  laws 
when  meeting  to  establish  such 
through  rates.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  was  given  author¬ 
ity  under  the  Act  to  grant  such  immu¬ 
nity  through  its  approval  of 
agreements  filed  with  it  by  the  motor 
carriers,  acting  in  concert  through 
their  rate  bureaus. 

if  if  *  * 

For  efficiency  and  the  convenience  of 
the  shipping  public  the  motor  carriers 
have  established  rate  bureaus  which 
publish  tariffs  containing  rates  and 
charges.  These  rate  bureaus  operate 
under  procedures  on  file  with  and 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Under  those  procedures 
anyone,  carrier  or  shipper,  can  propose 


adjustments  in  a  rate  or  rates.  Public 
hearings  are  held  and  public  notice 
must  be  given  of  the  disposition  of 
each  filed  rate  adjustment.  The  rate 
bureau  then  has  the  rate  adjustment 
published  in  its  appropriate  tariff  and 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  There  are  nine  major 
motor  carrier  rate  bureaus  in  the 
country. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Contrary  to  general  business  practice, 
regulated  motor  carriers  must  keep 
their  records  and  accounts  in  a  fashion 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  This  system  of 
accounts  was  changed  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1974,  the  original  system  having 
been  in  effect  since  the  passage  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  The  system  of 
accounts  requires  the  motor  carrier  to 
allocate  all  expenses  and  income  to 
prescribed  accounts.  With  this  uni¬ 
formity  of  accounting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  able  to  use 
the  reports  filed  by  the  motor  carriers 
to  determine  various  costs,  through 
use  of  time  and  cost  studies  period¬ 
ically  required,  by  region,  of  the  motor 
carriers. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

The  Office  of  Hazardous  Materials  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
promulgates  and  publishes  regulations 
covering  the  transportation  of  hazard¬ 
ous  materials.  Those  regulations  apply 
to  all  motor  carriers  and  shippers,  as 
well  as  railroads.  The  motor  carriers 
publish  these  regulations  in  a  tariff,  on 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  tariff  has  the  full 
force  of  law,  as  do  all  tariffs  on  file 
with  the  Commission.  Packaging 
requirements  for  the  shipper,  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  placarding  of  vehicles 
all  arc  published  in  the  tariff 


Subject  5: 

theft— hijacking  control 


The  transportation  industry  has  been 
rocked  by  increasingly  heavy  losses 
from  hijackings  and  thefts . . .  losses 
that  increase  the  costs  of  everything, 
for  all  of  us. 

*  *  *  * 

Railroad  losses  amounted  to  $250 
million  in  1970.  Some  $210  million 
in  merchandise  disappeared  from 
ships  and  docks.  And  airlines  lost 
$110  million.  With  truck  industry- 
losses  it  all  adds  up  to  a  shocking  1.47 
billion  dollars. 

*  *  *  * 

Airline  security  efforts  are  effectively 
visible,  thereby  familiar.  Still,  each 
hijacking  assaults  the  sensibilities  of 
everyone.  But  security  measures  work, 
fortunately. 

♦  *  *  * 

"The  Great  Train  Robbery,”  the  first 
motion  picture,  makes  it  clear  that 
transportation  crime  is  nothing  new. 
Today,  the  trucking  industry  is  the 
number  1  victim -over  $900  million 
in  stolen  merchandise  in  1970 
alone . . .  includes  every-thing  from  a 
small  hand  tool  to  a  truckload  of  valu¬ 
able  furs. 

*  *  *  * 

And  truck  hijackings  seem  to  reflect 
the  times.  A  truckload  of  liquor  was  a 
hijacker’s  delight  during  prohibition. 
Increased  taxes  on  cigarettes  made 
them  a  hijacker’s  favorite  later.  A  yc-ar 
or  so  back,  when  meat  was  in  short 
supply,  guess  what  cargoes  hijackers 
targeted.^  And  today,  a  tankload  of 
gasoline  is  an  open  invitation  to  theft. 

*  *  *  * 

While  the  direct  cost  of  cargo  losses  is 
staggering,  estimated  at  $1.47  billion, 
indirect  costs  are  much  higher-and 
total  costs  may  well  double  that. 


Huge  sums  are  tied  up  in  claims  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  competitive  market  posi¬ 
tion  of  retailers  is  severely  weakened  in 
the  face  of  such  losses.  Insurance  rates 
are  escalating  and  the  cost  of  beefing 
up  security  runs  into  hundreds  of 
millions.  *  *  *  * 

Truck  hijacking  is  now  more  lucrative 
than  bank  robbery,  according  to  a 
recent  feature  in  a  popular  monthly 
magazine.  It  cites  a  hijacked  truckload 
of  coffee,  stolen  at  4:30  p.m.  By  5:15 
p.m.  the  coffee  was  being  sold  in  a 
super  market  at  a  price  well  below  the 
regular  price.  And  TV  sets  on  display 
in  a  discount  store  two  and  a  half 
hours  after  that  truckload  was 
hijacked. 

^  * 

Motor  freight  carriers  are  doing  a 
good  deal  to  reduce  hijack  and  theft 
losses  and  have  indeed  made  good 
progress  already.  With  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  security  systems,  close  liaison 
with  police,  improved  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  and  detection  tech¬ 
niques,  code-identified  trailers  roof-top 
marked,  helicopter  surveillance  and 
programs  coordinated  to  those  of 
other  carriers,  the  number  of  hijacks 
and  grand  larcenies  is  decreasing. 

4c  :|c  l|c  :|c 

In  addition  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  much  Federal  level  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  cargo  loss ...  in  the 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  and  the  Department  of 
Justice . . .  the  Inter  Agency  Committee 
on  Transportation  Security.  The 
Transportation  Cargo  Security 
Council  of  the  Transportation 
Association  of  America  and  that 
group  formed  by  motor  freight 
carriers  themselves.  Truck  Industry- 
Committee  on  Theft  and  Hijacking, 
work  actively  at  the  cargo-loss 
problem. 


Subject  6: 

productivity 


The  present  workhorse  of  intercity  be  unloaded  at  one  point  while  the 

truclang  is  the  traaor-semitrailer,  a  second  trailer  is  being  hauled  to  its 
combination  which  spreads  the  total  destination.  This  flexibility  is  a  major 
weight  over  the  axles  so  as  to  min-  reason  for  their  popularity  with  carriers 

imize  its  effect  upon  road  surfaces.  The  and  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight, 

trailers,  using  both  single  and  tandem 
(pair)  axles,  are  40  to  45  feet  in  length 
and  the  combinations  generally  are  55 
to  60  feet  overall,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  states  through  which 
the)’  travel.  These  combinations  have 
the  capacity  of  carrying  greater  loads, 
if  state  and  Federal  laws  were 
modified,  but  even  so  their  potential 
has  built-in  limitations. 


"Produaivity”  in  a  manufacturing 
industry'  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  produa  produced  by  a  given  input 
of  labor  or  capital.  In  a  service  industry 
it  denotes  the  quantity  of  service  pro¬ 
vided.  The  freight  transport  industty’’s 
produa,  accordingly,  is  the  amount  of 
freight  moved,  and  "improved  pro¬ 
ductivity”  in  the  trucking  industry 
means  hauling  more  freight  with  bet¬ 
ter  efficiency,  at  lower  cost  and  with 
less  fuel.  In  this  period  of  inflation  and 
energy  shortage,  improvement  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  critical  for  all  industry. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  trans¬ 
portation  since  the  nation’s  economy 
is  so  entwined  with  the  distribution  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  produa.  It 
is  a  cost  item  in  everything  the  con¬ 
sumer  uses. 


The  need  for  "meaningful  relief’  for 
the  "evident  loss  in  productivity”  of 
motor  carriers  from  rising  fuel  costs 
and  reduced  service  ability'  resulting 
from  the  lower  speed  limit’s  cut  in  a 
day’s  trip  distance  was  cited  by  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Norbert  T. 
Tieman  in  urging  Congress  this  past 
February  20  to  require  the  states  to 
permit  the  operation  of  twin-trailers, 
up  to  70  feet  in  length,  on  their  Inter¬ 
state  highways.  A  Nebraska  meat 
packer  told  the  Senate  committee  that 
the  shortage  of  available  truck  capacity 
was  a  major  feaor  in  curtailing  pro¬ 
duction  and  increasing  the  price  of 
meat,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  states  now  sa  their  own  truck 
size  and  weight  limits,  up  to  the  ceil¬ 
ings  set  by  Congress  in  1956  for  the 
Interstate  highways-unless,  under  the 
law’s  "grandfather”  clause,  they 
already  had  higha  limits.  The  Federal 
limits  were  those  developed  in  1946  by 
the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  (now  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials,  or 
AASHTO.)  Both  the  Department  of 
TransjXDitation  and  AASHTO  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  Frebruaty'  20-21  Senate 
hearing  that  those  standards  be  raised 
Because  of  their  betta  utilization  of  to  the  ones  recommended  to  Congress 

horsepxjwer,  these  newer  combina-  in  1S)64  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 

tions  mean  savings  in  fuel  and  overall  Roads,  the  predecessor  to  IX)T’s  Fed- 
opjerating  costs— both  impx^rtant  con-  eral  Highway  Administration.  The 

sidaations  in  view  of  the  current  states  can  set  any  limits  the)'  wish  for 

energy  shortage  and  inflationaty'  pres-  non-Interstate  roads, 
sures.  Savings  also  are  associated  with  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

their  convenience,  for  on  divided  ship>  EXDT  and  AASHTO  proposed  that 
ments  one  trailer  can  be  droppjed  off  to  the  Federal  axle  limits  be  raised  from 


A  real  break-through  in  increased 
motor  carria  efficient:)'  and  produaiv- 
ity  is  offered  by  multiple-trailer  combi¬ 
nations.  Twin-trailer  combinations-a 
tractor  pulling  two  trailers -are 
appearing  with  increasing  frequenc)’ 
on  modem  highways  in  the  32  states 
where  the)'  are  permitted  by  state  law. 
The  trailers  are  usually  26  or  27  fea  in 
length,  for  an  overall  length  generally 
of  65  fea.  Twin  40-foot  traila  combi¬ 
nations  have  been  operated  on  several 
Eastan  toll  roads  in  recent  years. 
Highway  and  policy  officials  observ¬ 
ing  the  opieration  of  the  various  mul¬ 
tiple-trailer  units  have  reported  the)' 
p)ose  no  hazards  or  other  problems  for 
motorists,  associated  with  their  length 
or  weight. 


Produaivity  in  tmck  operations  has 
been  steadily  improving  through 
sophisticated  management  input; 
informational  essentials  produced  in 
seconds  with  modem  data  processing 
systems;  pxiperwork,  proce^ed  while 
loads  are  enroute  and  transmitted  elec¬ 
tronically,  await  the  freight’s  arrival; 
mechanized  freight  loading  and 
unloading  equipment  and  many  other 
modem  techniques  and  innovations 
which  increase  the  carriers’  freight 
handling  and  processing  capjacity’.  But 
little  furtha  improvement,  without 
the  right  to  use  vehicles  more 
efficiently,  is  in  sight. 


Truck  opierators  have  not  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  means  for  providing 
even  more  efficient,  lower  cost  serv¬ 
ice-full  utilization  of  the  more 
advanced  opjeratidnal  pxaaices  made 
possible  by  the  develt^ment  of  trac¬ 
tors  with  higha  horsepxjwa  cap>able 
of  moving  larga,  heavier  loads,  safely 
and  with  reduced  pollution  emissions. 


Subject  7/ 

safety 


18,000  to  20,000  pounds  single  and 
from  32,000  to  34,000  pounds  tan¬ 
dem.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis¬ 
trator  told  the  Senate  that,  under  the 
grandfather  clause,  22  states  permit 
single  axle  loads  in  excess  of  18,000 
pounds  and  24  states,  tandem  weights 
over  32,000  pounds  on  Interstate 
highways,  while  1 1  others  permit 
higher  axle  loads  on  non-Interstate 
roads.  They  also  recommended  that 
the  present  flat  Federal  ceiling  of 
73,280  pounds  on  gross  weight  be 
replaced  by  what  highway  engineers 
call  a  "bridge  formula”  which  deter¬ 
mines  maximum  gross  on  the  basis  of 
vehicle  length  and  the  number  and 
spacing  of  axles. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

These  modifications  would  permit  a 
gross  weight  of 79,000  pounds  on  a 
55-foot,  five-axle  tractor  trailer  and 
90,000  pounds  on  a  six-axle,  65-foot 
twin-trailer  combination.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  said  the  "modest,  calculated 
increases  in  weight”  would  "have 
minimal  effect  upon  highway 
safety . . .  and  minimal  risk  of  lasting 
harm  to  the  highway  systems.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  regulates  the  freight  rates 
of  surface  transportation  carriers  in  the 
public  interest,  seeks  to  keep  those 
rates  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  trans¬ 
port  service.  The  Commission’s  chair¬ 
man,  George  M.  Stafford,  in  testi¬ 
mony  before  a  House  committee 
January  30  on  the  trucking  industry’s 
fuel  problems,  declared,  "I  think  it  is 
time  we  started  loading  these  trucks 
(with)  the  weights  the  highways  of 
this  country  permit  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  a  price  level  on  the  items 
being  carried.” 


Safety  is  a  by-word  throughout  the 
transportation  modes.  Aircraft  safet)' 
techniques  are  familiar  to  every  trav¬ 
eller.  The  life  ring,  standard  to  all 
marine  craft,  along  with  the  "stop- 
look-listen”  cross  arms  posted  at  rail¬ 
road  crossings,  are  universal  safety' 
symbols.  The  National  Safety  Council 
reports  that  trucks  (17.1%  of  vehicles 
registered)  are  only  12%  of  the 
vehicles  involved  in  highway  acci¬ 
dents.  (84.2%  of  the  vehicles  involved 
in  accidents  are  passenger  cars.) 

*  *  *  * 

All  trucks  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  must  meet  the  safety  regu¬ 
lations  established  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation’s 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  These 
regulations  establish  safe  performance 
levels  for  lights,  brakes,  windows,  fuel 
systems,  coupling  devices,  windshield 
wipers,  mirrors,  horns,  exhaust  sys¬ 
tems,  and  other  safety-related  items. 

*  *  *  * 

Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  regu¬ 
lations  are  enforced  through  random 
inspections  carried  out  by  the  Bureau’s 
own  inspection  teams  both  at  roadside 
inspection  stations  with  the  aid  of  the 
local  highway  p)atrol  and  also  on  carriers’ 
premises. 

*  *  *  * 

Quite  independent  of  BMCS  inspec¬ 
tions,  each  carrier  has  his  own  inspec¬ 
tion  system  geared  to  his  particular 
operation.  Every  functional  part  of  the 
equipment  is  inspected. 

*  ★  *  * 

Engines  The  diesel  engines  powering 
the  majority’  of  today’s  modern  over- 
the-road  highway  tractors  have  been 
specially  safety-designed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  have  evolved  in  their  present 
form  as  a  result  of  many  millions  of 
miles  of  operating  experience. 

*  *  *  * 

Brakes  The  braking  performance  of 
commercial  vehicles  has  been  regu¬ 


lated  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  and  its  ICC  predecessors  for 
many  years  and  truck  manufaaurers 
have  had  considerable  experience  in 
designing  truck  brakes  for  compliance 
with  Federal  Regulations.  Commer¬ 
cial  vehicles  are  required  to  be  fitted 
with  both  a  norm^  service  brake  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  addition  a  back-up  emer¬ 
gency  braking  system  mandated  to 
become  operative  on  failure  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  service  system.  Maximum  stop¬ 
ping  distance  requirements  are  laid 
down  for  both  systems. 

*  *  *  * 

The  air  brake  system  common  to  the 
majority  of  commercial  vehicles  and 
standard  on  all  heavy  over-the-road 
equipment  is  much  more  tolerant  of 
system  leaks  than  is  its  passenger  car 
hydraulic  brake  equivalent.  Further,  in 
addition  to  cab-installed  pressure 
gauges  which  monitor  the  condition 
of  his  braking  system,  a  visible  or 
audible  warning  device  such  as  a  buz¬ 
zer  or  tell-tale  arm  is  also  mandatory  in 
the  cab  so  as  to  warn  the  driver  imme¬ 
diately  the  air  pressure  in  the  braking 
system  drops  below  a  safe  level. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Checks  on  the  operation  of  the  truck 
and  trailer  air  br^e  system  form  the 
first  items  in  the  safety-lane  pre-trip 
maintenance  procedures  carried  out  by 
all  responsible  motor  carriers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  every  driver  is  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  to 
complete  a  written  trip  report  on 
completion  of  his  day’s  work  or  tour 
of  duty.  This  must  list  defects  or  defi¬ 
ciencies  discovered  by  or  reported  to 
the  driver  likely  to  affect  the  safe  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  vehicle. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Truck  fleet  operators  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  driver  training,  employ 
professional  driver  trainers,  and  effect 
system- wide  safety  programs. 


Subject  8: 

highways/ the  trust 
fund/ mass  transit 


In  the  beginning-and  still- 
America’s  standard  of  living,  its 
increasing  economic  growth,  has 
moved  in  step  with  the  development 
of  its  transportation  resources. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

The  1956  Federal  Highway  Act, 
creating  the  41,000  mile  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  and  greatly  expanding  the 
government’s  commitment  to  the 
other  Federal-aid  highway  systems, 
launched  the  country'  on  the  greatest 
road-building  and  road- 
modernization  program  in  the 
world’s  history.  Through  the  years  as 
the  program  linked  the  major  cities 
with  high-speed  divided  highways 
and  improved  the  primary  and 
secondary  roads,  the  nation’s 
economy  soared  at  a  steadily 
accelerating  rate. 

if  *  * 

That  the  Gross  National  Product  and 
highway  transportation  grew  hand-in- 
hand  was  no  mere  coincidence. 
Automobile  ownership  and  travel 
rose  sharply  year  after  year,  from  54 
million  cars  in  1956  to  100.7  million 
as  1974  opened.  During  the  same 
period,  the  truck  fleet  has  doubled 
from  10.2  million  to  21.7  million,  and 
its  share  of  the  nation’s  surface  freight 
transport  revenue  grew  from  35.5 
percent  to  53.9  percent. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Today,  three  of  every  four  tons  of 
freight  moves  all  or  part  of  the  way  by 
truck  from  coast  to  coast,  from  city 
warehouse  to  suburban  shopping 
center. 

*  *  ♦  * 

As  of  this  January  1,  a  total  of  35,460 
miles  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  now  expanded  to  42,500 
miles,  was  open  to  trafiic-28,612 
miles  in  rural  areas  and  6,848  miles  in 
urban  areas.  Another  3,036  miles  are 


under  construction,  and  preliminary' 
work  has  been  started  on  all  but  472 
miles  of  the  remaining  mileage.  Since 
1956,  $53.2  billion  has  been  spent  on 
the  Interstate  program -$46.9  billion 
in  Federal  funds  and  $6.3  billion  by 
the  states. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Less  publicized  but  equally  essential 
to  providing  the  nation  with  an  up- 
to-date  road  system  has  been  the 
program  for  modernizing  primary 
and  secondary'  roads  and  their  urban 
extensions.  Since  1956,  $27.7  billion 
has  been  spent  to  complete  the 
upgrading  of  267,100  miles  of  these 
roads  and  another  $7.7  billion  is  being 
spent  on  current  work  on  additional 
1 1,274  miles.  The  states  and  the 
Federal  government  are  sharing  this 
expense  on  a  50-50  basis. 

3(C  ♦  ♦  « 

This  road-building  money'  comes 
from  special  taxes  paid  by  motor 
vehicle  owners  and  users.  In  some 
states  it  is  paid  into  highway  trust 
funds;  in  others  the  money' 
technically  goes  into  and  then  out  of 
general  funds.  On  the  Federal  level, 
the  users  since  1956  have  paid  over 
$60  billion  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  in  taxes  on  fuel,  parts  and 
accessories,  tires  and  lubricating  oil 
and  in  truck  weight  taxes.  Trucks 
alone,  representing  17  percent  of  all 
motor  vehicles,  have  paid  over  39 
percent  of  the  Federal  highway  taxes 
and  33  percent  of  the  state  user  taxes. 

*  if  *  * 

In  1972,  total  highway  taxes  paid  by 
truck  owners  amounted  to  $5.9 
billion. 

*  *  ♦  * 

While  intercity  transportation  and 
travel  has  swelled,  the  growth  in  the 
urban  population,  particularly  in  the 
large  metropolitan  cities,  has  brought 
new  problems  of  congestion  in  city 


travel.  Street  cars,  once  able  to  take 
people  to  and  from  work  or  shopping 
satisfactorily  despite  their  fixed  lines, 
have  long  since  given  way  to  the 
more  flexible  bus,  but  bus  service  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  swelling 
population  and  the  spread  into  the 
suburbs.  Subways  have  been  able  to 
ease  the  personal  travel  problem  only 
in  the  largest  cities.  As  a  result,  urban 
residents  with  their  preference  for  the 
mobility  and  convenience  of  their 
personal  automobiles,  find  themselves 
in  ever-expanding  traffic  jams. 
Expressways  and  modernized  street 
arteries  have  brought  relief  in  some 
places  but  their  construction  has  been 
held  up  in  others  by  opposition  from 
those  who  argue  that  public  mass 
transportation  is  the  better  solution. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  urban  congestion-travel  problem 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  general 
inability  of  the  local  communities  to 
support  their  transit  facilities  out  of 
the  fare  box.  They'  have  directed  more 
and  more  of  their  efforts  to  obtain 
funds  for  continued  operation  and 
expansion  of  their  transit  systems 
toward  the  Federal  government.  The 
vast  sums  pouring  into  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  have,  somewhat  naturally, 
been  viewed  by  the  transit  proponents 
as  a  most  enviable  source  of  revenue. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Diversion  of  Trust  Fund  taxes  to 
transit  is  an  issue  which  has  divided 
the  Congress  in  recent  years  and  is 
expected  to  be  the  cause  of  a  major 
legislative  confrontation  again  in 
1974.  In  1973,  the  Senate  voted  to 
make  $850  million  per  year  available 
from  the  urban  highway 
authorization  for  either  highways  or 
transit,  at  the  option  of  state  and  local 
officials.  The  House  rejeaed  this 
proposal,  and  a  10-week  deadlock 


Subject  9: 

communications  and  EDP 


ensued  before  the  two  chambers 
agreed  on  a  compromise  of  $800 
million  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1975, 
beginning  this  July  1. 

*  >1'  *  « 

President  Nixon,  who  endorsed  the 
use  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
mass  transit,  has  sent  a  new  "Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act”  to  the 
Congress  which  would  make  $2.3 
billion  in  annual  authorizations  for 
the  non-Interstate  highway  programs 
available  for  either  highways  or  transit 
at  local  option.  In  addition  he  would 
increase  the  allocations  for  mass 
transit  from  the  general  fund  from 
the  current  $1  billion  in  stef)s  from 
$1.4  billion  in  1975  to  $2  billion  in 
1978.  He  also  recommended,  for  the 
first  time,  use  of  some  general  fund 
money  for  subsidizing  transit 
operating  expenses. 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  trucking  industry  supports 
Federal  assistance  to  public 
transportation,  but  from  general 
funds-paid  by  all  taxpayers-not 
from  Highway  Trust  Fund  taxes 
imposed  on  highway  users  by 
Congress  in  1956  specifically  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 

Hf  *  *  * 

Opponents  of  diversion  point  out 
that  the  Interstate  System  still  needs 
an  estimated  $11.5  billion  in  Federal 
funds  to  bring  its  completion  by 
1978;  that  Congressional  committees 
responsible  for  over-seeing  the  Federal 
program  believe  a  "priority  primary^” 
system  built  nearly  to  Interstate 
standards  is  necessary'  to  link  other 
cities  and  areas  not  on  the  Interstate 
network;  and  that  an  estimated  74.1 
percent  of  primary,  secondary  and 
other  rural  roads  still  remain  to  be 
upgraded,  including  62,546  miles  of 
roads  either  unpaved  or  in  need  of 
strengthening. 


Sophisticated  communications  and 
management  systems  are  essential  to 
the  transportation  industry'  today. 

The  vast  number  of  people  who  fly  or 
take  the  train  from  city  to  city,  set  up 
information-processing  activities  of 
incredible  proportion,  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  The  vast  network  of 
communications  necessary  to  move 
goods,  the  wants  and  needs  of  more 
than  200  million  people,  around  the 
country  daily,  is  equally  vast. 

*  *  *  * 

Trucking  companies  are  large  users 
of  two-way  radio.  There  are  in  excess 
of  5,000  licensees  with  90,000  mobile 
units  operating  in  the  Motor  Carrier 
Radio  Service.  In  addition  a  like 
number  operate  smaller  systems  as 
business  radio  licensees. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Communications  capability  is  the 
lifeblood  of  many  trucking 
companies.  Collectively,  motor 
freight  carriers  rate  among  the  largest 
users  of  private  line  services  (AT&T) 
and  other  direct  line  service  (WATS). 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

Efforts  to  develop  a  trucking  industry' 
communications  network  would 
enable  rapid  communications 
between  participating  carriers,  in 
addition  to  their  customers,  satisfy  ing 
increasing  communications  needs. 

4c  3|c  )|C 

Rapid  communications  services 
utilizing  telety'pe  and  facsimile 
between  trucking  companies  and 
state  permit  offices  spe^  the 
issuances  of  permits  necessary'  to  the 
movement  of  freight. 

*  *  *  * 

Techniques  are  being  developed 
enabling  mobile  units  to  be  located 
electronically.  The  use  of  a  locating 
system  in  truck  dispatch  operations, 
will  permit  more  efficient  use  of 
mobile  equipment  and  manpower, 
improving  service  without  necessarily 


increasing  costs. 

*  *  *  * 

The  ready  availability  of  Citizen  Band 
radio  equipment,  and  simplified 
licensing  procedures  may  make 
greater  use  of  this  facility  likely.  The 
ability  to  communicate  information 
on  local  road  conditions  and  traffic 
movement  could  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  safety'  of  all 
highway  users. 

*  *  *  * 

Computers,  and  more  than  5(X)  are 
installed  by  motor  carriers,  provide 
management  information,  prepare 
documents  and  reports,  assist  in 
dispatch  and  control  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  shipments,  vehicles, 
drivers  every  day.  The  use  of 
computers  by  major  carriers  is  the  rule 
in  the  trucking  industry  today. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Reduction  of  paperwork  and  instant 
information  on  the  status  of  enroute 
shipments  are  important  reasons  why 
motor  carriers  and  major  shippers  are 
developing  systems  for  the  electronic 
exchange  of  information  between 
motor  carrier  and  shipper  computers. 

*  ♦  ♦  4c 

Electronic  communications  and  data 
processing  facilities  speed  shipping 
documents  ahead  of  the  freight  to 
enhance  efficient  unloading  and 
delivery.  ^  * 

The  organization  of  a  motor  carrier 
typically  includes  departments 
responsible  for  road  and  terminal 
operations,  maintenance,  accounting 
and  finance,  traffic,  sales,  claims, 
safety,  personnel,  purchasing, 
inventories,  ^  well  as  electronic  data 
processing.  The  management  of  each 
department  relies  on  data  processing 
services  for  information  upon  which 
decisions  are  based.  Top  management 
relies  on  electronic  data  processing  and 
communications  to  put  the  pieces  of 
management  information  together. 


1, 


Subject  10: 

legislative  communications 

Legislative  measures  are  being 
introduced  in  Congress  at  a  rapidly 
accelerating  rate,  passing  the  17,5(X)- 
mark  in  1973.  They  are  so  numerous 
and  many  involve  such  extensive 
ramifications  that  coping  with  their 
complexities  presents  an  increasingly 
difficult  task  for  the  legislators. 

*  *  *  * 

Although  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  their  staffs,  have  developed  a  wide 
range  of  legislative  expertise  through 
their  years  of  experience  on  Capitol 
Hill,  it  is  not  only  natural,  it  is  often 
necessar)-  for  them  to  turn  to  their 
constituents  and  other  sources  of 
information  for  facts  and  points  of 
view  which  will  help  them  reach  their 
decisions. 

*  *  *  * 

A  legislator’s  constituents  no  longer 
are  only  those  who  live  in  his 
congressional  district  or  state.  The)’ 
also  include  all  those  who  will  be 
affected,  direaly  or  indirectly,  by 
legislative  enactments.  It  is 
increasingly  essential  for  members  of 
Congress  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
attitudes  of  consumers,  agriculture 
and  industry’  on  the  issues  upon  which 
they’  vote. 

DC  «  *  * 

The  nation’s  transportation  modes- 
motor  carriers,  railroads,  airlines,  water 
carriers  and  pipelines-all  retain  staffs 
of  highly  expert  counsel  responsive  to 
this  legislative  situation.  Industry’s 
views  frequently  are  solicited  both 
through  invitations  to  testify  at 
committee  hearings  and  through 
informal  requests  for  information  on 
the  effect  of  measures  under 
consideration  on  the  industry’s 
economic  well-being. 


Capitol  Hill  representatives  of  the 
trucking  industry  are  in  frequent 
contact  with  members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff  aides,  explaining  the 
position  of  motor  freight  carriers  on 
proposed  legislation -or  "lobbying,” 
as  it  is  frequently  described. 

*  *  *  * 

They  also  arrange  for  testimony  by 
expert  industry’  witnesses  at 
committee  hearings  on  pending  bills 
of  special  interest  to  the  trucking 
industry’,  and  provide  follow-up 
information  to  committee  staff 
members  preparing  its  report  on  the 
legislation. 

♦  *  *  * 

Industry’  meetings  provide  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views 
on  legislative  issues,  and  on  their 
relationship  to  industry  problems, 
between  members  of  Congress  and 
industry’  executives.  Invitations  are 
extended  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  appear  at  £q3propriate 
gatherings. 

:tc  1)1  :tc 

Key’  authorities  in  the  Executive 
Office  and  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
and  bureaus  also  appear  at  industry 
meetings  for  communications  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  industry  and  to 
the  agencies. 

4c  * 

Legislative  representatives  of  the 
several  modes  of  transportation, 
including  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  American 
Waterways  Operators,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  the 


Transportation  Association  of 
America  and  the  American  Trucking 
Associations,  as  well  as  officials  of  the 
labor  unions  associated  with  the 
transportation  industry',  maintain 
close  liaison  seeking  to  achieve 
harmonious  relationships  on 
legislative  issues  outside  the  labor 
relations  area. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Motor  carriers,  in  order  to  better  serve 
the  public,  fi'om  time  to  time  have 
need  for  legislation  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  produaivity.  The 
industry’s  legislative  representatives 
then  seek  to  arrange  for  introduction 
of  bills  designed  to  achieve  the  specific 
objective,  after  providing  members  of 
Congress  or  their  staffs  with  a 
summary  of  the  problem  and 

I  proposed  measure. 

i  l)i  4i  4<  >)< 

The  Congress,  in  1973  alone, 
considered  several  hundred  measures 
of  direa  or  indirea  interest  to  motor 
carriers.  Specialists  evaluate  such  bills 
in  detail  and  assess  their  impact  as  an 
informational  guide  in  the 
determination  of  industry  policy  by 
the  carriers’  eleaed  representatives. 
They  then  assist  appropriate  witnesses 
in  the  preparation  of  their  testimony 
at  committee  hearings  and  prepare  the 
data  requested  by  committee 
members  and  staff 

*  *  *  * 

Additional  measures  of  interest  to 
motor  carriers  are  considered  in  the 
various  state  legislatures.  State 
legislators  look  to  industry 
representatives  in  the  same  way  as  do 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
information  on  the  issues.  And  it  is 
provided  just  as  promptly. 


Subject  11: 

the  environment  and 
transportation 


Science  has  not  produced  a  fuel, 
acceptable  even  to  the  most  advanced 
freight-moving  technology,  that  will 
not  pollute.  Aircraft  engines  produce 
offensive  noise  levels;  diesel  trains  and 
trucks  emit  offensive  smoke;  oil  or 
coal  burning  vessels  are  no  less 
offensive  to  others  using  the 
waterways.  Gasoline  engine  emissions 
of  carbon  monoxide  are  choking. 
What  to  do  about  it.^  Who’s  to  do  it.^ 

*  *  *  * 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
carriers  are  users  of  equipment,  and 
pollution  reduction,  while  an 
operating  challenge  that  is  theirs,  is 
limited  to  the  controls  within  their 
reach.  Engines,  and  equipment  of 
varying  characteristics  must  have  low 
pollution  potential  in-built.  The 
manufacturers  of  freight-moving 
equipment  have  been  working  on 
this,  of  course. 

*  *  *  * 

Water  sucked  up  from  wet  surfaces  by 
jet  aircraft  tires  at  take-off,  years  back, 
stalled  engines  and  to  divert  the  spray 
thrown  from  wheels  rubber  engineers 
placed  chines  (welts)  on  aircraft  tires. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

Truck  tires  pick  up  water  from  wet 
highway  surfaces  and  throw  off  a 
blinding  mist  of  dirty  spray  (so  do 
automobile  tires)  that,  curiously, 
chines  cannot  prevent.  But  rubber 
manufacturers  are  working  on  it. 

♦ 

Answers  to  problems  on  splash/spray 
from  motor  vehicles  have  been  sought 
for  quite  a  period  of  time.  Safety  is  the 
controlling  deterrent  to  their  success. 
Tire  designs  which  produce  the  least 
amount  of  splash  and  spray  also 
produce  loss  of  traaion.  Engineers 
seek  new  vehicle  designs  and  add-on 
devices  to  reduce  the  problem. 
Promising  devices  such  as  fender 


skirts,  create  other  problems  such  as 
excessive  heat  which  causes  tire  and 
brake  failure. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Highway  engineers  are  studying 
highway  design  seeking  ways  to 
effectively  drain  water  from  highway 
surfaces.  But  this  will  not  reduce  snow 
spray,  as  grave  a  problem  as  water 
spray. 

*  *  *  * 

Meanwhile,  the  driver  is  the  principal 
factor  in  splash/spray  control.  He  can 
slow  down  (vehicles  produce  minimal 
spray  under  35  mph),  he  can  let 
following  traffic  pass,  and  he  can 
manipulate  his  vehicle  to  reduce, 
within  reason  of  course,  the  intensity 
of  the  splash/ spray  effect  his  vehicle 
produces. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Tire  design  produces  more  than  water 
pollution.  Noise  is  also  a  problem 
offensive  to  many.  And  truck  tires  can 
be  made  to  run  quieter,  even  at  high 
speeds.  But  the  factors  which  increase 
friction  and  safety  are  the  very  ones 
which  increase  noise.  Motor  freight 
carriers,  anxious  to  reduce  noise  from 
truck  wheels,  will  not  sacrifice  traction 
and  braking,  continue  to  put  the  safest 
tires  on  vehicle  drive  axles. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Methods,  techniques  and  devices  for 
muffling  truck  exhaust  noise  are 
readily  available.  And  they  are  being 
used. 

*  *  *  * 

During  1973,  The  Department  of 
Transportation,  assist^  by  carriers  and 
by  vehicle  manufacturers,  undertook  a 
massive  study  of  diesel  engine  noise 
reduction.  They  are  seeking  quieter 
diesel  trucks  able  to  operate  with  no 
unusual  maintenance  and  on  terms 
competitive  economically  with  typical 
produaion  vehicles.  Presently  nine 
models,  the  result  of  this  research  are 


being  tested  in  fleet  operations. 

"In-cab”  noise  is  also  a  problem  for 
tmck  fleet  operators.  The  driver’s 
efficiency  and  safe-driving  potential  is 
affected  when  peak  noise  levels  are 
passed.  Techniques  for  improved 
engine-vehicle  insulation  will, 
hopefully,  reduce  the  noises  that 
assault  the  driver’s  ears,  on  the  road. 

*  *  *  * 

Eighty-five  to  ninety  percent  of  the 
tmcks  used  in  intercity  service  are 
diesel  powered.  Diesel  engines  pollute 
far  less  than  their  gasoline 
counterparts.  According  to  EPA,  diesel 
powered  vehicles  were  responsible  for 
only  .8  percent  of  the  carbon  dioxide, 

.6  percent  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  14 
percent  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
emitted  by  road  vehicles  in  the 
measured-year,  1970. 

if  *  * 

Removal  of  waste  wash  water  is  a 
major  problem  for  many  motor 
carriers.  Others,  especially  tank  truck 
carriers,  are  requir^  to  have  complex 
primary  and  secondary  waste 
treatment  facilities,  processing  their 
own  wastes  before  it  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  carrier’s  property  (in  sewers). 
♦  #  ♦  ♦ 

Modern  motor  freight  carrier  vehicle 
combinations  operating  under  tested 
and  approved  axle  weight  limits  can 
transport  more  freight  per  trip,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  vehicles  on 
the  highway  and  the  total  vehicles 
miles  travelled.  Substituting  65-ft  long 
twin  trailer  combinations  for 
conventional  tractor  semi-trailers  for 
the  transportation  of  light 
commodities  could  save  up  to  30%  in 
terms  of  vehicle  trips  and  up  to  21%  of 
fuel,  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  emissions  (carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen). 


Subject  12: 

transportation  industry 
employment 


More  than  12  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  civilian  employment  is  in 
transportation  and  transportation- 
relat^  industries. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

More  than  9  million  men  and 
women,  equivalent  to  one  out  of 
every  nine  workers  in  the  U.S.,  are 
employed  in  the  trucking  industry. 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  latest  Labor  Department  figures 
show  that  there  are  approximately 
1,200,000  people  employed  by  the  for- 
hire  motor  freight  transportation 
industr)'.  Of  this  total  approximately 
700,000  are  employed  by  Class  I  and 
II  Federally  regulated  carriers. 

*  *  *  * 

Second  in  size  only  to  agriculture,  the 
trucking  industry-  had  a  total 
estimated  payroll  of  $72.5  billion  in 
1971.  The  average  annual  wage  paid 
to  full-time  employees  by  for-hire 
motor  carriers-interstate  and  local - 
and  by  public  warehousing 
companies,  was  $1 1,613.  This  sum  is 
6.8  percent  above  the  average  wage 
paid  in  all  transportation  industries. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

Trucking  is  a  labor  intensive  industry 
where  approximately  sixty-  percent  of 
revenues  are  paid  to  employees  in  the 
form  of  salaries,  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  The  average  wage  of  those 
employed  in  for-hire  trucking  is  more 
than  20  percent  greater  than  the 
national  average  for  those  employed 
in  all  private  business. 

*  *  ♦  * 

In  a  typical  for-liire  trucking  company 
handling  a  variety-  of  goods  of  vary-ing 
shapes  and  sizes  there  are  a  number  of 
job  fiinaions  necessary  to  the 
movement  of  that  freight. 

*  *  *  * 

Qty  Drii'er,  sometimes  called  a  local 


driver  or  pickup  and  delivery-  driver,  is 
that  employee  initially  in  contact 
with  a  customer's  freight.  He  drives  a 
city  truck  (usually  a  straight  truck)  to 
the  shipper’s  place  of  business  to  pick 
up  the  shipment.  He  also  performs 
the  delivery  funaion  at  the  other  end 
of  a  movement.  During  a  tour  of 
duty  (usually  eight  hours)  the  city- 
driver  may  make  several  or  several 
dozen  stops  to  pick  up  or  deliver 
freight.  This  job  classification 
accounts  for  about  27  percent  of  the 
work  force. 

*  ♦  4c 

Dock  Worker,  also  called  a  freight 
handler  or  platform  employee,  is  that 
worker  employed  at  a  motor  carrier’s 
terminal  and  is  responsible  for  loading 
and  unloading  freight  between  the 
city-  and  over-the-road  trucks.  These 
employees  make  up  about  20  percent 
of  the  work  force. 

*  *  *  :K 

Road  Driier,  also  called  over-the-road 
drivers  or  line-haul  drivers,  are  those 
employees  responsible  for  the  driving 
of  vehicles  between  the  various  cities 
served  by  the  motor  carrier.  In  most 
cases  the  equipment  they  drive 
consists  of  a  tractor  trailer 
combination.  The  road  driver 
function  accounts  for  about  20 
percent  of  the  work  force. 

*  *  *  * 

Clerical.  There  are  any-  number  of 
motor  carrier  employees  who  perform 
some  type  of  clerical  function.  Some 
of  these  jobs  include:  the  preparation 
of  freight  bills  or  invoices,  the  tracing 
of  shipments,  the  processing  of  claims 
and  the  settlement  of  payments.  The 
clerical  work  force  accounts  for  about 
15  percent  of  employment. 

*  *  *  * 

Mechanics  and  Garage.  These  are  the 
employees  responsible  for  the  repair 


and  maintenance  of  the  motor  carrier 
vehicle  fleet.  Included  here  are  the 
highly  skilled  employees  such  as  diesel 
mechanics.  These  maintenance 
employees  account  for  7  percent  of 
the  work  force. 

)|c  4c  «  ♦ 

Administ rathe  and  Superi'isory.  These 
jobs  include  the  motor  carrier’s 
officers,  executives  and  supervisors, 
and  account  for  about  1 1  percent  of 
the  work  force. 

i|i  :|i  *  i|< 

Terminal  Manager-  plans  and  directs 
the  freight  operations  at  a  particular 
station,  and  is  usually  responsible  for 
the  sales  activity  in  his  geographic 
area. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Dispatcher-2s&igns  drivers  to  their 
vehicles  and  is  responsible  for  the 
scheduling  and  prompt  movement  of 
freight. 

*  *  *  * 

Safety  D/mror- responsible  for 
programs  to  assure  that  vehicles  are  in 
a  safe  operating  condition  and 
conducts  intensive  driver  training 
programs. 

*  *  >K  * 

Data  processing  arul  communications  has 
become  a  very-  important  part  of 
motor  carrier  operations.  The 
industry-  employs  a  variety  of 
personnel  slalled  in  the  design, 
programming  and  operation  of  the 
sophisticated  circuitry  involved  in 
dispatching,  rate  analysis,  billing, 
accounting,  payroll,  taxes  and  system 
communications  generally. 

*  *  «  * 

The  major  contract  with  the 
Teamster  Union  is  the  National 
Master  Freight  Agreement  covering 
approximately  4Cj0,0(X)  drivers,  dock 
workers  and  some  clerical  employees, 
employed  by  approximately  1200 
motor  carriers  nationwide. 


Subject  13: 

a.  look  into  the  future 


To  meet  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  the  nation’s  freight- 
moving  facility  over  the  next  decade 
or  so,  in  natural  response  to  the  ever- 
increasing  population  (after  all,  more 
people  will  obviously  require  more 
food,  more  clothing,  homes, 
recreation,  jobs,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  of  life),  all  modes  of 
transport,  surface,  and  air,  must  and 

will  expand. 

*  ♦  *  * 

As  aircraft,  particularly  freight- 
hauling  craft,  become  larger  and 
larger  to  increase  efficiency'  and 
prcxJuctivity,  larger  landing  fields  and 
freight  receiving  and  dispersing 
facilities  will  be  required.  Since 
critically-located  land  is  at  a  premium 
there  will  likely  be  fewer  such 
facilities,  widely  spaced. 

Id  It:  *  :ti 

The  profile  of  surface  transport 
(freight)  modes  will  undergo 
prediaable  change.  Miles  of  pipeline 
will  probably  be  added.  Larger  port 
facilities  (rather  than  more)  will 
surely  be  demanded  by  the  increased 
capacity  of  each  new  generation  of 
vessel  plying  the  seas  and  the  inland 
waterways.  Railroad  track  miles  have 
been  steadily  diminishing  thru  this 
century,  but  innovative  rail-use 
technology  has  and  will  continue  to 
attraa  more  freight.  The  inherent 
efficiency  of  railroads  in  moving 
shipments  characterized  by  weight 
and  bulk,  will  enable  rails  to  fulfill  a 
vital  role,  moving  raw  materials  in 
particular,  enabling  industry  to 
respond  to  increased  consumer 
demand.  And  these  changes  among 
the  modes  will,  of  themselves,  over 
and  above  the  general  increasing 
shipper  demand  for  truck  service,  add 
to  the  role  of  the  truck,  forcing 
change  of  its  profile  also.  After  all  it  is 
the  truck  that  must  complete  the 
movement  of  produa  carried  on  rail. 


water  and  in  the  air  and  through 
pipe . . .  virtually  all  freight  must  be 
moved  to  and  from  rail  and  air 
terminals,  to  and  from  ports. 

>1:  I):  1):  1): 

All  estimates  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  other  responsible 
sources  indicate  that  trucking’s 
relative  share  of  total  transportation 
market  will  continue  to  increase  for 
the  forseeable  future. 

*  *  *  * 

Better,  more  economical  ways  to 
handle  general  freight,  particularly 
smaller  shipments,  must  be  found.  A 
combination  of  automated  terminals 
utilizing  more  efficient  freight 
handling  techniques;  better  vehicles, 
both  pick-up  and  delivery  and  over- 
the-road,  using  fuel  more  efficiently; 
improved  cooperation  between  the 
modes  and  between  carriers;  closer 
cooperation  between  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  carriers;  all  will 
contribute  to  solving  the  freight- 
moving  problems  of  the  future. 

ifc  }|c  :fe 

Federal  weight  legislation  being 
considered  in  the  Congress  could  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  ability  of  the 
truck  to  improve  its  efficiency  and 
productivity.  This  legislation  would 
permit  the  states  to  increase  the 
carrying  capacity'  of  trucks  and  buses 
using  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

*  ♦  *  * 

New  size-weight  limits  that  states 
could  allow,  if  permitted  by  Federal 
legislation,  could  bring  about  new 
types  of  vehicles.  Since  payload  is  the 
prime  consideration  in  improving 
productivity  in  over-the-road  truck 
operations  the  objective  is  more  cube 
through  slightly  increased  length, 
more  freight  aboard  through  slightly 
increased  weights  per  axle. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Twin  trailers . . .  two  short  trailers 


pulled  by  a  power  unit . . .  represent 
the  most  advanced  "new”  type  of 
vehicle  in  use  today  on  some  U.S. 
highways . . .  authorized  by  32  states. 

A  twin  trailer  combination 
customarily  measures  65  feet  in 
overall  length.  The  regular  tractor 
semitrailer  you  may  be  more  familiar 
with,  is  usually  55  ft.  in  overall  length. 

if  if  if 

Billions  of  miles  of  actual  driving 
experience  under  every  conceivable 
type  of  traffic  and  weather  condition 
have  proven  twin-trailer  operations 
are  as  safe,  or  safer,  than  other  vehicles 
on  the  road. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
American  Association  of  State 
Highway  andTranspertation  Officials, 
Depwtment  of  Defense,  state  safety 
experts,  and  highway  patrols, 
insurance  comp>anies. . .  all  have 
approved  twintrailers.  These  respected 
groups,  deeply  concerned  with  safety 
and  the  prevention  of  damage  to  the 
highways,  are  concerned  as  well  that 
the  U.S.  transport  facility'  be  as 
efficient  as  possible  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

)|c  *  ♦  ♦ 

Part  of  the  story  of  American 
abundance  (and  despite  the  energy 
shortage,  this  nation’s  way  of  life  is 
still  abundant)  is  the  efficiency  of 
modern  farming  and  manufacturing. 
But  another  pwt,  perhaps  the  largest, 
is  transportation.  Without 
economical,  reliable  transportation, 
most  goods  would  exist  in  abundance 
only  in  the  areas  where  they  were 
produced.  There  would  be  little 
purpose  to  producing  much  beyond 
local  needs  if  there  were  no  way  to 
move  productivity  to  other  areas. 

And  there  would  be  no  "American” 
abundance. 


Need  more  information 

on  trucking 

and  transportation? 

Here’s  a  handy  contoa  list for  your file: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
400  7th  Street.  S.  W. 

Washington.  D.  C.  20590 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

H.  David  Crowther,  Ehiector  of  Public  Affairs 

Td:  (202)  426-4570 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Werner  A.  Siems.  Director  of  Public  ABairs 

Td:  (202)  4264)677 

Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  (FHWA) 

Werner  A  Siems.  Director  of  Public  Information 
(Td:  (202)  4260648 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
B.  A.  Boat.  Chief  of  Public  Information 
Td:  (202)  4260550 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Edward  E.  Slatrery.  Jr.,  Dircaor  of 
Public  Information 
Td:  (202)  4268787 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Chris  Knapton.  Public  Affairs  Officer 
Td:  (202)  4260881 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
12  Street  A  Constitution  Ave.,  N  W 
Washington.  D.  C.  20423 

Warner  Bavlor,  Public  Information  Officer 
Td:  (202  )  343-4141 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 
1405  I  Street.  N  W 
Washington.  D  C.  20573 

Albert  J.  Dennis.  Public  Information  Specialist 
Td:  (202)  3824013 
aVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.  W 
Washington.  D.  C.  20428 
James  O.  Hughes.  Director 
Office  of  Public  Information 
Td:  (202)  382-6031 

TRANSPORTATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
1101  17  Street.  N  W. 

Washington.  D.  C.  20036 

Colin  Barrett,  U  P.  Gov’t.  Affairs 
Td:  (202)  2962470 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSCQATIONS 
1709  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W 
W'ashington.  D.C.  20006 

Danid  Z.  Henkin,  Vice  President,  Public  Relations 
Td:  (202)  872-4000 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
1920  L  Street,  N  W 
Washington,  D.  C  20036 
Richard  E.  Briggs,  Director 
Information  it  Public  Affairs 
Td:  (202)  293-4160 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS,  INC. 

1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  N  W 
Washington.  D.  C.  20036 

Homer  Hendrickson,  Direaor  of  Public  Relations 
Td:  (202)  2960320 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 
1625  K  Street,  N.  W 
Washington.  D  C  20006 
Meredith  Bud.  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Td:  (202)  783-6440 
AMERICAN  ASSOQATION  OF 
STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFIQALS 
National  Press  Building 
Washingron.  D.  C.  20004 

Henrik  E.  Stafseth.  Executive  Director 
Tel:  (202)  628-2438 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION 
1612  KStren.N  W  #706 
Washington.  D.  C.  20006 
Gerald  W.  Collins,  Executive  Vice  President 
Td:  (202)  DI  7-3530 
NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
425  Nonh  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  6061 1 
George  V.  Budrean 

Direaor.  Public  Relations  Department 
Td:  (312)  527-4800 
TRUCKING  EMPLOYERS  INC 
1150  17th  Street,  N.  W 
Washington.  D  C  20036 
Roben  F.  Todd.  President 
Td:  (202)  785-3455 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF 

TEAMSTERS 

25  Louisiana  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Washington.  D  C  20001 

Allen  Biggs,  Direaor  of  Public  Relations 
Td:  (202)  ST  34)525 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRUCK 
STOP  OPERATORS 
501  Slaters  Lane 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314 
Lloyd  L  Golding,  Executive  Vice  President 
Td:  (202)  549-2100 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
1615  H  Strea,  N.  W 
Washington.  D.  C.  20006 
C.  Budd  Faught,  Committee  Executive 
Transportation  St  Communications 
Td:  (202)  659^122 

HIGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATION 
1776  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
John  Martin,  Direaor  of  Public  Information 
Td:  (202)  833-5885 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOQATION  OF  THE  UNH’ED  STATES 
1619  Massaschusats  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D  C  20036 
Oscar  Griffin,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Td:  (202)  872-9339 

TRUCK  TRAILER  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOQATION 

2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D  C  20036 

Charles  J.  Calvin,  Managing  Direaor 
Td:  (202)  785-5833 

WATER  TRANSPORT  ASSOQATION 
2000  K  Streo,  N.  W 
Washington,  D  C.  20036 

William  Kohia,  Attorney  at  Law 
Tel:  (202)  2963456 

TRUCK  INDUSTRY  CONTACTS: 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 

1616  P  Street.  N  W 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
Mr.  J  R  Halladay,  Vice  President 
F^blic  and  Industry  Rdations 
(202)  797-5217 

or.  The  Trucking  Association  in  your  State: 
Alabama  Trucking  Association 
James  I.  Ritchie.  Executive  Vice  President 
(205-263-6654) 

Alaska  Carriers  Associations,  Inc. 

William  L.  Fritsch,  Genaal  Managa 
(907-272-0568) 

Arizona  Motor  Transport  Assn. 

Tary  Smalley,  Managing  Director 
(602-252-7559) 

Arkansas  But  &  Truck  Assn.,  Inc. 

Stewart  K.  Ptossa,  General  Managa 
(501-372-3462) 

California  Trucking  Assn. 

Thomas  C  Schumachn,  Jr.,  Managing  Director 
(415-347-3651) 

Colorado  Motor  Carriers  Assn. 

Earl  Wennagren.  Managing  Director 
(303-433-3375) 

Motor  Transport  Assn,  of  Conneaicut,  Inc. 
John  E.  Blasko.  Executive  Vice-President 
(203-2899576) 

Delaware  Motor  Traruport  Assn. 

William  H.  "Nick"  McFadden,  Genaal  Managa 
(302-734-8518) 

Washington  D.  C  Area  Trucking  Association 
Andrew  W  Johnson,  Exautivc  Vice  President 
(202-797-5412) 

Florida  Trucking  Assn.,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Gatna.  Managing  Director 
(904-355-4652) 

Georgia  Motor  Trucking  Assodations,  Inc. 
Charles  L.  Skinna,  Managing  Direaor 
(404-8764313) 

Hawaii  Trucking  Association,  Inc. 

John  M.  Farrell,  Exautivc  Vice  President 
(808947-5929) 

Idaho  Motor  Transpon  Assn. 

Qaude  Abel,  Managing  Ditator 
(208-342-3521) 

Illinois  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 

Keith  Cail,  Executive  Vice  President 
(312-325-2190) 

Indiana  Motor  Truck  Assn.,  Inc. 

George  G.  Oine.  Genaal  Managa 
(317-244-7851) 

Iowa  Motor  Truck  Association,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  (Dick)  Hileman,  Executive  Saraary 
(515-244-5193) 

Kansas  Motor  Carriers  Assn. 

Mary  Turkington,  Executive  Director 
(913-267-1641) 

Kentucky  Motor  Transpon  Assn.,  Inc. 

Paul  K.  Young,  Managing  Dirator 
(502-585-3305) 


Louisiana  Motor  Transpon  Assn.,  Inc. 

Edmund  C.  Bacon.  Exautivc  Dirator 
(504-342-8823) 

Maine  Truck  Owners  Assn. 

Eugene  L.  Coffen,  Genaal  Managa 
(207-7749970) 

Maryland  Motor  Truck  Assn.,  Inc. 

Albat  J.  Mascaro.  General  Manager 
(301-644-4600) 

Massachusnts  Motor  Truck  Assn.,  Inc. 

John  M.  Bresnahan,  Sc.D.  Exa.  V  P. 

(617-227-5242) 

Michigan  Trucking  Assn.,  Inc. 

Jack  L.  McNamara.  Managing  Dirator 
(517-489-5701) 

Minnesota  Motor  Transpon  Assn. 

James  N.  Dcnn,  Exautivc  Vice  President 
(612-6467351) 

Mississippi  Trucking  Assn. 

Harold  D«n  Cotten,  Genaal  Managa 
(601-3549616) 

Missouri  Bus  &  Truck  Assn. 

George  Burruss.  Exautivc  Vice-President 
(314-634-3388) 

Montana  Motor  Transpon  Assn.,  Inc. 

Leonard  W.  Eckd.  Managing  Dirator 
(4064426600) 

Nebfaska  Motor  Carriers  Assn.,  Inc. 

James  N.  Preston,  Managing  Dirator 
(402-432-8504) 

Nevada  Motor  Trarupon  Assn.,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Guinn.  Managing  Dirator 
(702-323-5159) 

Motor  Transpon  Assn,  of  New  Hampshire 
Armand  J.  Lagassc.  Executive  Ditator 
(60362.3-4102) 

New  Jersey  Motor  Truck  Association 
Thomas  F.  X  Foley,  Esq  Exautivc  Dirator 
(201-254-8300) 

New  Mei(ico  Motor  Carriers'  Assn.,  Inc. 

J.  O.  "Larry"  Larson.  Managing  Dirator 
(505-243-2245) 

New  York  State  Motor  Truck  Assn. 

Frank  Scotto.  Executive  Direaor 
(212674-4141) 

Nonh  Carolina  Motor  Carriers  Associations,  Inc 
J.  Tom  Outlaw,  Executive  Vice  President 
(919-8349387) 

Nonh  Dakota  Motor  Carriers  Assn.,  Inc. 

Jod  Melarvie,  Managing  Ditator 
(701-223- 2-’00) 

Ohio  Trucking  Association 

Donald  B.  Smith.  Exautivc  Vice  President 

(614-221-5375) 

Associated  Motor  Carriers  of  Oklahoma,  Inc. 

Vince  Robison.  Executive  Vice  President 
(405-8439488) 

Oregon  Trucking  Assn.,  Inc. 

Robat  J  Knipe,  President 
(503-23V7673) 

Pennsylvania  Motor  Truck  Assn. 

William  F.  Richardson.  Ill,  Executive  Vice  President 
(717-238-8181) 

Rhode  Island  Truck  Owners  Assexiation 
Mrs.  L.  M  Daly,  Saraarv-Managa 
(401-4216666) 

Motor  Transportation  Assn,  of  South  Carolina,  Inc. 
Samud  L.  Boylston.  General  Managa 
(803-2546028) 

South  Dakou  Motor  Carriers  Association 
Charles  IngersoU,  Genaal  Managa 
(605-334-8871) 

Tennessee  Motor  Transpon  Assn. 

Robat  Pitts,  Managa 
(615- AL  59558) 

Texas  Motor  Transportation  Assn. 

Tary  Townsend,  CAE,  Executive  Dirator 
(512-GR  82541) 

Utah  Motor  Transpon  Assexiation 
Otis  E.  Winn,  Managing  Dircaor 
(801-3646464) 

Vermont  Truck  &  Bus  Assn.,  Inc. 

James  Finnaan,  Exautivc  Director 
(802-223-7900) 

Virginia  Highway  Users  Assn.,  Inc 
E.  H  Williams.  Jr.  Executive  Vice  President 
(804-649-9311) 

Washingtem  Trucking  Assns.,  Inc. 

William  E  Hicks.  Managing  Dirator 
(206MU  29250) 

West  Virginia  Motor  Truck  Assn. 

Harold  Gaina,  Managing  Dirator 
(304925-6661) 

Wisconsin  Motor  Carriers  Assn. 

John  P.  Varda,  Genaal  Managa 
(6082556789) 

Wyotning  Trucking  Association,  Inc 
L  E.  Meredith,  Managing  Dirator 
(307-234-1579) 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

WALL  STREET  ADS 


When  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  Inc.  placed 
1820-line  ads  in  52  newspapers  in  30  me¬ 
tro  areas  markets  earlier  this  month  for 
its  client,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce  Fenner  & 
Smith,  Inc.,  the  action  provided  dramatic 
affirmation  of  the  newspaper’s  impact  on 
all  income  levels,  including  the  ^op. 

“Newspapers  reach  deeply  into  the 
market  place,”  Alden  H.  Sulger,  Jr.,  Og- 
ilvy’s  management  supervisor  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  told  this  visitor.  And  when  Merrill 
Lynch  was  ready  to  announce  its  new 
Sharebuilder  Plan  the  agency  recommend¬ 
ed  newspapers  exclusively  to  carry  the 
message.  The  agency  selected  the  30  mar¬ 
kets  as  their  research  indicated  that  they 
accounted  for  about  70%  of  the  nation’s 
security  transactions.  The  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  was  determined  because,  as  Sulger 
put  it,  “On  the  financial  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers  we  have  an  opportunity  to  cover 
almost  anyone  with  an  interest  in  invest¬ 
ing.” 

Target  prospect  for  the  Sharebuilder 
Plan  is  the  $15,000  and  over  income  group 
including  new  investors  as  well  as  those 
who  had  broken  away  from  the  market  in 
recent  years.  The  Plan  offers  lower  com¬ 
mission  inducements  for  transactions  un¬ 
der  $2000.  The  agency  media  department 
decided  that  newspapers  could  best  reach 
individuals  “educated  to  read  the  financial 
pages  who  were  aware  of  the  basics  of 
investing.” 

Media  strategy 

While  the  agency  selected  the  leading 
newspaper  in  some  markets  and  every 
newspaper  in  others,  the  account  supervi¬ 
sor  said  the  “leading  newspaper”  in  our 
judgement  is  not  always  the  one  with  the 
largest  circulation.  Editorial  quality  and 
the  character  of  financial  coverage  are 
major  considerations. 

The  $100,000  one-time  shot  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  may  be  followed  up  with  additional 
advertising  if  the  concept  gains  accep¬ 
tance,  Sulger  indicated.  As  management 
supervisor  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
another  important  financial  account,  Sul¬ 
ger  noted  that  50%  of  the  banks  appropri¬ 
ation  is  spent  in  newspapers  with  the 
balance  going  into  tv,  direct  mail,  etc. 

In  add^ition  to  newspapers’  ability  to 
single  out  a  unique  segment  of  the  market 
as  in  the  case  of  potential  investors,  Sul¬ 
ger  said  “newspapers  have  their  finest  day 
when  the  advertiser  must  communicate 
specific  information  as  opposed  to  broad 
j  generalizations.  The  fast  closing  adds  an- 

I  other  facet  of  interest.” 

t  Fact  is,  financial  advertising  is  one  of 

I  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  newspa- 

I  per  advertising  with  a  gain  of  21.3%  in 

j  1973  over  ’72  compared  with  an  overall  ad 

I  gain  of  8.3%.  And,  as  the  Newspaper  ad- 

I  vertising  Bureau  points  out,  the  last  five 

I  years  have  seen  Financial  advertising 

1  take  a  71.3%  spurt  well  ahead  of  the 

45.1%  gain  for  all  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Stock  exchange  campaign 

Twenty-seven  geographically-situated 
daily  newspaper  will  contain  full-page  or 
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half-page  advertisements  in  the  next 
three  months  promoting  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  its  efforts  to  convince 
more  of  the  public  to  invest. 

Chairman  James  J.  Needham  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  announced  at 
a  recent  press  conference  at  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Compton  Advertising  Inc.  in 
Manhattan,  that  less  than  one-third  of  its 
1974  $1.5  million  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures — the  same  spent  as  in  1973 — will  be 
spent  on  newspapers  this  year.  Over  two- 
third  of  that  figfure  will  go  into  television 
commercials  on  network  news  and  sports 
programs. 

“If  you  tried  to  cover  every  area  of  the 
country  with  newspapers  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  it  would  cost  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  advertising  on  the  three  networks 
and  local  New  York  tv,”  said  Dan  Wood¬ 
ward,  director  of  advertising  for  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

Woodward  said  to  an  E&P  reporter  “tv 
creates  the  appetite  and  the  newspapers 
provide  the  specifics.” 

Stock  sexy? 

“Did  you  know  that  stocks  are  a  sexy 
subject?  We  want  the  public  to  think  so  in 
our  patriotic  advertising  campaign,”  said 
Woodward. 

He  said  that  by  1985,  the  “business 
industry  is  going  to  need  a  new  $3.3  tril¬ 
lion  in  capital,”  and  that  “there  are  only 
so  much  dollars  that  business  can  borrow. 
So  where  is  all  this  capital  going  to  come 
from?  It’s  going  to  have  to  come  from  the 
American  public.” 

The  newspaper  ads  and  tv  spots,  he 
said,  must  convince  Americans  that  they 
should  participate  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  “Give  yourself  a  chance  to 
grow  with  America”  is  the  media 
theme. 

Stock  market  decline 

“You  all  know  our  problems  on  the 
stock  market.  There  has  been  a  drop-off 
by  individual  investors,  a  very  crucial 
one.  And  you  know  that  to  have  a  viable 
marketplace  you  need  participation,”  said 
Woodward. 

“Our  objective  in  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  halt  the  decline  on  the  stock 
market,  and  to  show  people  that  owning 
securities  should  be  an  important  part  of 
their  investment,”  he  said. 

He  said  tests  have  shown  that  there  is 
an  “extremely  high  readership  of  our 
ads.”  They  have  been  tested  in  the  past. 
The  newspaper  page  ads  include  a  column 
which  readers  can  send  in  and  receive  an 
informational  booklet  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Regarding  the  stock  market  particpa- 
tion  slump,  the  executives  said  that 
presently  there  are  30  million  people  “out 
there”  who  own  stock.  However,  in  1971, 
32.5  million  persons  owned  stock.  About 
800,000  people  dropped  off  at  the  end  of 
1972  and  another  800,000  persons  dropped 
their  stocks  at  the  end  of  1973. 

Ads  to  tell  story 

Newspaper  advertisements  will  be  used, 
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said  Woodward,  to  detail  the  overall  long¬ 
term  performance  of  Exchange-listed  se¬ 
curities. 

For  example,  one  advertisement  notes 
while  consumer  prices  have  risen  about 
170  percent  and  per  capita  income  by 
some  400  percent  since  the  early  1940’s, 
stock  prices,  as  reflected  in  the  Standard 
&  Poor’s  500-stock  index,  have  advanced 
more  than  900  percent  and  dividends  by 
about  400  percent. 

In  another  ad,  it  is  emphasized  that  the 
stock  of  some  900  NYSE-listed  companies 
currently  is  selling  at  historically  low 
prices  that  range  from  two  to  eight  times 
earnings. 

12-week  newspaper  effort 

The  12-week  newspaper  advertising 
effort  includes  full-page  ads  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Each  ad  will  run  on  six  different  days  in 
each  of  the  newspapers,  beginning  March 
26  and  the  last  will  be  in  the  Journal  June 
11. 

Half-page  ads  will  run  six  times  be¬ 
tween  March  26  and  June  4  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Denver  Post. 

The  advertising  executives  for  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  have  picked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers,  based  on  their  loca¬ 
tions  they  say,  to  run  half-page  ads  three 
times : 

Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  San  Francisco  Chronical,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Detroit  News,  Boston  Globe  (morning  and 
evening),  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette,  St.  Louis  Globe  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Houston  Post,  Minneapolis 
Star,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Dallas  News, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Atlanta  Journal. 

• 

Help  Wanted  Index 
continues  to  fall 

The  Help-Wanted  Advertising  Index  de¬ 
clined,  in  February  for  the  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  month.  The  Conference  Board  report¬ 
ed. 

At  108  (1967-100),  the  seasonally- 

adjusted  index  is  3  points  below  January’s 
reading.  It  has  been  decreasing  steadily 
since  October,  when  it  registered  123,  and 
is  23  points  below  the  peak  level  attained 
last  July.  The  Index  stands  11  points  be¬ 
low  its  level  of  a  year  ago. 

Want-ad  volume  declined  in  six  of  the 
nine  regions  measured  and  increased  in 
three.  The  largest  percentage  loss  was 
recorded  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region, 
8.3%.  The  Pacific  region  showed  a  gain 
of  5.9%. 

The  Help-wanted  Index  measures  the 
volume  of  classified  advertising  in  52  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  across  the  country.  It  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in  general 
business  conditions.  A  gain  in  the  Index 
often  precedes  a  decline  in  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate.  Declines  in  the  Index  have 
generally  been  followed  by  increases  in 
unemployment. 

In  February,  the  unemployment  rate,  as 
compiled  by  the  Bu:eau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  registered  5.2%,  unchanged  from 
January. 
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Retrieval  system  combines 


mini-computer 


Plant  • 
equipment 


A  morgue  storage  and  retrieval  system 
called,  “Automated  News  Clipping,  Index¬ 
ing  and  Retrival  System”  (ANCIRS)  has 
been  introduced  by  Image  Systems,  Inc.  of 
Culver  City,  California. 

Although  ANCIRS  has  not  been  placed 
in  actual  newspaper  operation  the  basic 
hardware  has  b^n  well  proven  in  similar 
applications  in  the  airline  and  communica¬ 
tion  industry  according  to  Leon  Bloom, 
vicepresident  marketing. 

The  concept  underlying  the  ANCIRS 
approach  meets  the  requirements  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson,  director  of 
special  projects  for  Copley  Newspapers, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Editor,  (see  E&P 
March  9,  1974). 

The  ANCIRS  system  combines  the  use 
of  a  mini-computer  to  control  a  very  high 
speed  microfiche  retrival  terminal  so  that 
any  piece  of  morgue  copy  is  available  to 
the  viewer  in  approximately  four  seconds 
on  the  terminal.  Storage  on  microfiche  is 
low  cost  film  storage  said  Bloom  and  no 
complete  re-keyboarding  of  copy  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Cauelte  storage 

The  terminal  has  a  cassette  which  holds 
750  individual  microfiche  and  each  microfi¬ 
che  holds  192-11  X  14  page  images. 

At  the  time  the  copy  is  photographed  to 
be  put  into  storage,  the  headline  of  the 
story  plus  any  special  index  key  words, 
such  as  names,  places  and  subject  head¬ 
ings  are  keyboarded  onto  a  computer  card 
along  with  the  copies  microfiche  assigned 
page  number. 

Image  Systems  has  developed  computer 
software  which  will  develop  a  number  of 
index  references  from  the  story  headline. 

The  computer  program  sorts  and  de¬ 
velops  the  alphabetical  retrieval  index  so 
that  any  given  story  can  be  retrieved 
using  a  number  of  logical  reference 
words.  Once  the  computer  program  de¬ 
velops  the  computerized  index  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  fiche  via  computer  output  mi¬ 
crofilm  (COM)  and  indexed  by  photo¬ 
graphing  computer  print-out. 

The  index  is  periodically  updated  to 
include  the  copy  more  recently  placed  in 
the  morgue.  A  fairly  sophisticated  com¬ 
puter  system  is  required  to  generate  the 
initial  index  listings  but  this  is  not  part 
of  the  system.  The  newspaper’s  data  proc¬ 
essing  department,  outside  computer  serv¬ 
ice  bureau  or  Image  Systems  can  provide 
the  initial  indexing  and  updates  from  the 
newspaper  punched  cards  of  the  story 
headlines  commented  Bloom. 

Unrelated  stories  ganged 

When  creating  such  a  system,  each  uni¬ 
que  item  in  the  morgue  is  photographed 
once  using  a  special  high  reduction 
camera.  The  tear  sheets  of  the  news  sto¬ 
ries  having  been  ganged  on  a  11  x  14 
copy  board  need  not  be  related.  Stories 
from  different  departments  such  as 
sports,  family  life-style,  financial  may  be 
photographed  together.  At  the  same  time 


&  microfiche 

a  computer  card  is  punched  with  the 
headline  of  the  story  plus  any  other  key 
words  desired  along  with  the  microfiche 
page  number. 

After  the  microfiche  cards  are  proc¬ 
essed,  they  are  placed  into  the  terminal 
carousel  along  with  the  index  microfiche. 
The  mini-computer  which  is  part  of  the 
system  has  also  been  automatically  pro¬ 
grammed  and  stored  information  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  visual  microfiche  index.  The 
mini-computer  then  functions  to  operate 
the  terminal  search  operation  to  minimize 
human  effort  and  work. 

Four  seconds  for  index 

One  usually  has  to  key  in  only  the  first 
few  characters  of  a  key  word  and  within 
four  seconds  the  proper  index  ledger  ap¬ 
pears.  After  selection  is  made  from  the 
index,  one  only  has  to  key  two  reference 
numerals  and  in  four  seconds  the  full  text 
is  displayed  on  the  screen.  If  hard  copy  is 
desired  of  the  text,  one  only  has  to  push 
one  button  and  a  print  out  is  made  at  a 
cost  of  6  to  10  cents. 


CARD  console  for  ANCIRS  system 


The  terminal  holds  up  to  750  microfiche 
cards  and  the  keyboard  keys  perform  the 
following  functions:  alphabetic  section 
like  a  typewriter  keyboard  for  inputting 
key  words  and  any  other  required  alpha¬ 
betic  data;  numeric  section,  12  keys,  for 
entering  line  numbers,  dates,  index  num¬ 
bers,  and  any  other  numeric  data;  upper 
case  mode  enter  logical  operators  and  par¬ 
entheses;  paging  control  section,  5  keys, 
for  controlling  paging  forward  or  back; 
page  skipping  or  advancement  through 
multipage  stories;  input  control  section,  8 
keys,  including  functions  such  as:  clear 
entry,  backspace  one  character,  reset  or 
start  again,  select  index  list,  input  mode, 
search  mode,  viewing  mode,  shift  to  upper 
case. 

Print  out  capability 

The  print  control  section  has  three  keys 
to  print  page,  print  all  selected  pages  and 
stop  printing.  There  is  also  a  single 
“help”  key  to  provide  the  operator  with 
instructions. 


Terminals  can  be  hard  wired  to  any 
location  within  the  building  or  to  any 
other  location  if  interconnected  by  private 
telephone  line.  Numerous  terminals  can  be 
controlled  by  a  single  mini-computer. 

The  basic  specifications  for  ANCIRS 
consists  of  the  hardware  elements  and 
software.  The  hardware  consists  of :  a 
Varian  620L/100  mini-computer  with  16K 
words  of  core  memory;  a  magnetic  disk 
with  at  least  40  million  bytes  of  storage; 
a  9  track  magnetic  tape  unit;  a  model  35 
teletypewriter;  necessary  controller  for 
the  CARD  console;  the  CARD  console 
consists  of  an  electronically  controlled 
CARD  unit  with  print  capability,  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  keyboard,  and  32  position 
alphanumeric  display. 

The  software  consists  of  two  sets  of 
programs.  The  off-line  routines  prepare 
the  data  base  and  index,  the  on-line 
routines  are  used  for  input,  search  and 
retrieval. 

Low  cost  system 

The  cost  of  the  basic  ANCIRS  system 
consisting  of  a  terminal  and  printout  unit 
plus  the  dedicated  mini-computer  with 
software  is  approximately  $100,000.  Addi¬ 
tional  duplicate  terminals  are  priced  at 
approximately  $12-15,000.  Since  most 
newspapers  have  skilled  photo  technicians 
and  automatic  film  development  equip¬ 
ment,  it  is  possible  for  newspapers  to 
produce  their  own  microfiche  cards.  The 
cost  of  a  microfiche  camera  is  approx¬ 
imately  $10,000,  and  can  be  used  for  con¬ 
stant  updates  of  the  morgue  material. 

The  system  can  store  photographs  and 
be  used  as  a  photo  index  system  to  view  a 
microfiche  image  of  a  photograph  in  con¬ 
ventional  photo  morgue  storage  and  tell 
the  viewer  the  precise  location  of  a  de¬ 
sired  photo  in  the  file. 

• 

Sycamore  paper 
process  hailed 

A  process  using  young  sycamore  trees 
to  make  paper  was  announced  by  Herty 
Foundation  Laboratories. 

William  L.  Belvin,  director  of  the 
foundation,  said  the  new  process  could 
double  the  new’sprint  yield  from  American 
forests. 

The  process,  called  “silage  sycamore,” 
involves  growing  sycamore  trees  in  rows 
like  cotton  and  harvesting  them  every 
three  to  five  years. 

After  harvesting,  the  stump  of  the  syc¬ 
amore  will  sprout  again,  and  a  new  crop 
of  trees  will  grow  without  new  planting 
each  year. 

H.  E.  Ruark,  director  of  the  Georgia 
Forest  Research  Council,  said  that  during 
the  30  years  usually  required  to  grow  a 
rotation  of  pine  trees  for  pulpwood,  350  to 
400  tons  of  silage  could  be  harvested  from 
an  acre  of  sycamores  by  cutting  every 
three  to  five  years. 
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Booth  Newspapers  advance 
time-sharing  concepts 


The  concept  of  time  sharing  is  well 
established  in  the  computer  industry  but 
has  not  been  embraced  by  many  of  the 
individual  or  group  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  a  group  of 
eight  daily  newspapers  all  located  in  the 
state  of  Michigan.  Newspapers  in  the 
group  are:  Ann  Arbor  News  (e-S)  37,745 
(e) ;  Bay  City  Times  (e-S)  42,332  (e) ; 
Flint  Journal  (e-S)  112,628  (e) ;  Grand 
Rapids  Press  (e-S)  130,034  (e) ;  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  (e-S)  37,753  (e) ;  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette  (e-S)  57,581  (e) ;  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle  (e-S)  49,448  (e) ;  Sagi¬ 
naw  News  (e-S)  57,157  (e). 

The  Booth  group  of  newspapers,  in  all 
probability,  has  the  largest  time  shared 
network  (central  computer)  system  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Early  start  in  time-sharing 

The  Computer  Research  division  of 
Booth  Newspapers  started  as  a  separate 
division  serving  the  eight  newspapers  for 
typesetting  back  in  1967.  At  that  time  the 
computer  group  was  housed  in  a  small 
area  in  the  Flint  Journal  plant.  In  1970 
with  the  expansion  of  the  computer  facili¬ 
ty  the  entire  unit  was  moved  to  new  facil¬ 
ities  in  Ann  Arbor. 

William  C.  Wieck,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
puter  division,  said  the  move  to  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  was  started  on  a  Saturday  night  and 
the  computer  facility  was  installed  and 
back  in  operation  to  set  type  for  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  newspaper  requests. 

Since  all  of  the  newspapers  are  after¬ 
noon  dailies,  with  press  starts  from 
11:30-1:00  p.m.,  peak  typesetting  load  for 
all  eight  plants  converges  at  one  time  in 
the  morning. 

The  time  shared  network  is  on /line 
nineteen  hours  per  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
hours  data  can  be  transmitted  to  the  com¬ 
puter  center. 

At  the  center  there  is  a  staff  of  nine 
programmers,  one  operator  who  covers 
the  system  at  night  and  four  electronic 
technicians  who  maintain  all  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  except  the  two  main  computers  and 
that  equipment  covered  by  the  union’s  jur¬ 
isdiction. 

Software  development 

The  nine  programmers  wrote  all  of  the 
applications  software  as  well  as  the  mini 
operating  system  software.  The  staff  was 
also  involv^  in  modifing  extensively  the 
Control  Data  operating  system  which  al¬ 
lows  for  both  central  processors  to  be 
operating  simultaneously  sharing  the 
peripherals,  core  and  the  workload.  The 
system  developed  by  the  staff  was  sold 
back  to  Control  Data  and  has  been  offered 
by  them  as  a  new  version  of  their  oper¬ 
ating  system. 

The  Booth  time  sharing  network  con¬ 
sists  of  two  central  Control  Data  3300’s 
connected  to  a  Cincinnati  Milacron  8-K 


mini-computer  located  in  each  of  the  eight 
newspaper  plants.  Each  mini-computer 
has  a  one  million  byte  fixed  head  disc,  a 
300  line  per  minute  printer  and  a 
Teletype  as  a  console.  All  data  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  plants  to  the  computer 
center  and  back  to  the  plants  is  over  2400 
baud  (voice  grade)  unconditioned  tele¬ 
phone  lines  leased  on  a  full  time  basis 
from  Bell  Telephone  of  Michigan. 

Variety  of  input  devices 

At  each  of  the  plants  a  variety  of  input 
devices  such  as,  OCR,  VDT’s,  regular 
TTS  keyboards  and  Teletypes,  are  on/line 
to  the  mini-computer  and  through  the 
mini  to  the  central  computer  in  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  computer  center.  Data  for  typesetting, 
classified  ad  regeneration  and  business 
applications  (receivables,  etc.)  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  each  newspaper  plant  and  sent 
through  the  system. 

If  the  data  sent  to  the  central  computer 
is  for  typesetting  it  is  hyphenated  and 
justified  for  the  individual  newspaper  and 
then  sent  back  to  the  newspaper  in  the 
form  of  paper  tape  or  in  some  instances 
on /line  to  the  phototypesetter  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plant.  Computer  personnel  have 
built  an  interface  to  drive  the  photo¬ 
typesetters  direct  and  the  devices  are 
being  installed  in  all  newspaper  plants. 

Direct  interface 

In  those  newspaper  plants  where  the 
direct  phototypesetter  interface  has  not 
been  installed,  tape  is  punched  on  two 
BRPE  punches,  each  punching  at  240 
characters  per  second. 

All  eight  of  the  Booth  newspapers  are 
100%  photocomposition  and  all  are  using  a 
plastic  plate  system. 

Classified  ads  are  stored  in  the  central 
system  for  all  of  the  eight  newspapers 
and  when  requests  by  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  are  received  the  ads  are  sorted, 
merged  and  updated  and  regenerated 
daily. 

Current  volume  for  classified  is  about 
90  broadsheet  pages  (set  solid  agate) 
daily  and  110  pages  for  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers. 

All  of  the  desired  business  application 
data  is  stored  and  processed  in  the  central 
computer.  When  statements  are  due  to  be 
mailed  the  print  information  is  requested 
from  the  central  computer  by  phone  line, 
stored  on  the  mini-computer’s  disc  and 
printed  out  at  the  newspaper  plant. 

Advantages  of  eight  mini-computers 

The  mini-computer  application  at  each 
plant  has  relieved  the  central  computer 
center  from  all  input  and  output  require¬ 
ments  and  the  responsibility  for  accurate 
input  and  the  printing  of  output  data  at 
the  plant  level. 

The  eight  mini-computers  have  been 
programmed  with  software  that  does  code 
conversion  on  both  input  and  output,  al¬ 
lowing  the  system  to  take  signals  from  a 


variety  of  devices.  The  mini-computer 
converts  all  signals  to  the  internal  code 
required  by  the  central  computer  system 
thereby  relieving  much  of  the  workload 
from  the  central  processing  units.  The 
software  also  has  retransmission  capabili¬ 
ty  which  means  that  all  data  going  back 
and  forth  across  the  phone  line  is  check- 
summed  and  checked  for  accuracy.  If  an 
.  error  is  detected  the  data  is  automatically 

eight  resent.  This  software  design  assures  bet- 
ter  than  99%  accuracy  of  all  data  trans- 
^  mitted. 

^  At  the  central  computer  center  the  sys- 
rans-  receives  and  strips  six  Associated 

Press  and  United  Press  International 
wire  services  in  addition  to  the  two  Booth 
tele-  Bureau’s  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Lan- 
basis  sing,  Michigan.  The  Booth  bureaus  are 
tied  in  through  dial-up  lines.  All  of  the 
copy  is  coded  and  stored  for  editing  and 
recall  in  any  point  size  and  line  measure 
input  desired  by  any  of  the  eight  newspapers, 

gular  Daily  copy  is  stored  in  the  central  system 

i/line  for  two  days  and  advance  copy,  features, 

1  the  etc.,  is  stored  for  seven  days. 

Ar-  Booth  newspapers  sell  advertising  on  a 
tting,  group  basis  as  well  as  an  individual  basis 

iiness  and  the  advertiser  can  place  advertising 

pr®'  in  one,  several,  or  all  of  the  newspapers, 

sent  The  philosophy  is  one  insertion  order,  one 

invoice.  The  central  computer  system 
puter  creates  the  billing  from  the  one  insertion 
I  and  order, 
r  and 

n  the  Circulation  directed  by  central  computer 

A  new  project  being  handled  by  the 
central  computer  is  the  total  automation 
of  the  circulation  system  of  one  newspa- 
Jhoto-  pgj.^  fpjjg  computing  center  updates  each 
*  carriers  draw  daily  from  an  on/line  termi- 

nal,  punches  a  card  deck  which  activates 
mail  room  counter  stackers  to  automati¬ 
cally  odd  count  each  bundle.  The  updated 
e  the  draws  then  become  the  base  for  automati- 

s  not  cally  billing  each  carrier  boy  on  billing 

1  two  day.  The  card  punched  by  the  computer 

t  240  serves  to  activate  the  stacker  as  a  bundle 

label  and  as  an  invoice  to  the  individual 
rs  are  carrier. 

sing  a  The  time  sharing  communications  net¬ 
work  is  full  duplex-  so  input  and  output 
entral  can  take  place  simultaneously.  The  system 

)apers  was  designed  for  volume  increase  and  will 

iwspa-  be  able  to  accept  data  up  to  9600  baud, 

lorted,  four  times  the  current  rate  or  an  intermix 

irated  of  data  from  the  small  plants  at  2400 

baud.  Typesetting,  classihed  circulation 
about  and  business  data  is  accepted  all  at  the 
Lgate)  same  time  from  all  eight  newspapers, 
wspa-  • 

cation  Yandercook  introduces 

entral 

to  be  full  page  camera 

nested  * 

e  line,  Vandercook  division  ITW,  Inc.,  has  an- 

c  and  nounced  a  fixed-focus,  roll-film  camera, 
the  Pagemaster  328,  that  produces  full 
newspaper  page  negatives. 

Roll-film  feed  is  motorized  and  the  reg- 
t  each  ister  punch,  film  exposure,  guillotine  and 
nputer  feeding  sequence  are  automatic,  initiated 
‘quire-  from  a  single  start  button  at  the 
curate  copyboard. 

ata  at  Special  features  of  the  camera  include 
pin-to-pin  register,  adjustable  exposure, 
been  and  a  limit  of  85X  to  1:1  reduction 

>s  code  feature.  Exposed  film  may  be  delivered 
ut,  al-  manually  for  processing  or  fed  by  convey- 
Tom  a  or  to  automatic  processor. 
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Daily  designs 
own  plant 

The  Daily  News  (Olathe,  Kansas)  a 
seven  thousand  circulation  morning  news¬ 
paper  has  just  completed  a  12,400  square 
foot  plant. 

Two  design  features  incorporated  into 
the  open-space  building  housing  40  em¬ 
ployes,  are  an  interior  garden  with  foun¬ 
tain  and  a  glass-enclosed  computer  room. 

The  computer  room  separates  the  busi¬ 
ness/news/advertising  areas  and  permits  a 
view  of  all  operations  except  mechanical. 

There  are  no  private  offices,  and  the 
employe  coffee  shop  doubles  as  a  confer¬ 
ence  room  and  is  glass  enclosed. 

The  news,  business,  editorial,  computer 
and  composing  areas  are  fully  carpeted. 


Walls  are  paneled,  with  power  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines  brought  in  along  the  walls, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  building  by 
overhead  power  poles. 

Storage  area  for  newsprint  can  ac¬ 
commodate  several  hundred  tons  and  both 
the  newsprint  storage  area  and  press 
room  area  have  been  designed  for  later 
expansion. 

The  Daily  News  operates  with  six  units 
of  a  Goss  Community  press  and  one 
Suburban  folder.  Two  shifts  are 
maintained  in  the  press  room  since  other 
publications  are  printed  by  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Executives  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
parent  firm,  Harris  Enterprises  of 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  designed  the  new 
building  which  is  constructed  of  pre¬ 
engineered  steel  and  fully  air-conditioned. 
Cost  of  the  new  plant,  exclusive  of  land, 
will  be  less  than  $15  per  square  foot. 
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Cheaper  by  the 
dozens 


NON-REPRODUCING  BLUE 
PENS  THAT  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
MARKING  AND  EDITING  ON 
PHOTOTYPESEHING  PAPER 


1-2  doz.  per  doz. 

3-1 1  doz.,  per  doz. 
12-23  doz.,  per  doz. 
24  dozen,  per  doz. 


Floor  plan  of  Olathe,  Kansas  newspaper  plant. 


New  OCR  input  device 

Varityper  division  of  Addressograph 
Multigraph  has  announced  a  low  cost  ap¬ 
proach  to  optical  character  recognition  in¬ 
put  to  phototypesetters  and  linecasting 
machines.  The  new  system  is  called  Scan/- 
Set  and  combines  the  Datatype  OCR  read¬ 
er  and  a  mini-computer  (Amtrol)  which 
controls  a  paper  tape  perforator.  Output 
is  6,7,  or  8  level  perforated  tape  for  direct 
phototypesetting  input  or  input  to  editing 
devices  or  computers. 

The  Amtrol  mini-computer  is  program¬ 
mable  and  has  two  different  configura¬ 
tions:  Scan/Set  3010  has  a  2K  version 
whose  job  is  to  control  the  over-all  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  system  and  to  facilitate 
certain  correction  procedures;  Scan/Set 
3020  has  a  4K  version  that  also  provides 
more  advanced  editing  and  correction  fa¬ 
cility,  data  storage  and  code  translation. 


Washington  Daily 
goes  to  offset 

The  space  age  touched  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun,  daily  newspaper  published 
by  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1973,  with  a  first  edition  of  29,000 
copies  on  a  $1  million  offset  press. 

“As  the  forerunner  of  other  conver¬ 
sions,  Bremerton  has  set  an  example  that 
makes  us  all  very  proud,”  Board  Chair¬ 
man  John  P.  Scripps  said.  “This  new 
press  and  other  plant  modifications  reflect 
the  high  degree  of  confidence  we  feel  in 
the  Bremerton  Sun’s  personnel  and  in 
their  fine  community.” 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  based  in 
San  Diego,  Calif,  publishes  seven  daily 
newspapers  in  California  in  addition  to 
the  Washington  Sun. 


The  remarkable  ink  in  the  Midwest  Non-Reproduc* 
ing  Blue  Pen  dries  quickly  on  phototypesettirtg  paper, 
yet  will  stay  moist  and  ready  to  write  even  if  the  pen 
is  left  uncapped  for  several  hours.  A  new  nylon  fiber 
tip  holds  its  point  for  the  life  of  the  pen.  Order  a 
supply  today! 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

4640  N.  Olcott  A«miw  Chicago,  III.  60656 

(312)  667.4646 

Please  send  us _ dozen  Midwest 

Non-Reproducing  Blue  Pens. 


Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Attention  of 

Title 
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Page  size  reduction 
proposed  for  supps 

W.  H.  (Tex)  James,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  told 
attendees  of  the  25th  annual  Gravure 
Technical  Association  meeting  last  week 
in  New  York,  “It’s  time — we  believe — to 
give  serious  consideration  to  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  standard  Sunday  magazine 
page.” 

James  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
present  page  size  is  850  lines  and  most 
national  magazines  whose  earlier  850  line 
page  was  the  pattern  for  the  Sunday 
magazines,  have  now  reduced  their  page 
size  to  8%  by  11  inches  or  vanished. 

At  the  present  time  GTA  members  have 
large  investments  in  folder  equipment  for 
the  present  10% -inch  page  width  but 
James  said  reduced  page  depth  can  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  paper  roll 
widths. 

“I  have  no  fixed  ideas  concerning  what 
the  new  size  should  be,  but  I  urge  that  we 
undertake  promptly  a  project  on  page- 
depth  reduction,”  commented  James. 

Guidelines  for  the  new  page  size  project 
suggested  by  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  include:  from  the  out¬ 
set,  all  participants  in  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  business  must  be  represented — the 
advertisers,  the  publishers,  and  the  print¬ 
ers;  the  change  must  be  well  coordinated 
and  the  period  of  dual  sizes  must  be  min¬ 
imized  ;  a  stretched-out  changeover  and 
resulting  confusion  would  jeopardize  the 
advertising  volume. 


Theodore  Kheel,  lawyer  and  mediator, 
was  the  luncheon  speaker  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  GTA  conference. 

Khell  reviewed  the  history  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  United  States  and  said 
that  former  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of 
Ohio  recognized  the  significance  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

The  duality  of  collective  bargaining, 
stated  Kheel,  inherent  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  provides  for  the  right  of  the  employe 
to  strike  and  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
take  a  strike. 

According  to  mediator  Kheel,  the  new 
technology  in  the  printing  field  is  “stag¬ 
gering  in  sophistication”  and  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  short  period  of  time  has  been 
employed  everywhere  in  the  U.S. 

“The  rapidity  of  change,”  challenges  us 
said  Kheel  and  forces  us  to  adjust  to 
change  and  the  problems  that  are  part  of 
change,  affect  people — the  technical  im¬ 
pact  is  tremendous. 


Retrieval  seminar 

The  Institute  for  Graphic  Communica¬ 
tion,  continuing  its  series  of  intensive, 
small  group  conferences  on  current  trends 
in  graphic  communications  technology  and 
marketing,  will  sponsor  a  conference  on 
The  Future  for  Document  Storage  and 
Retrieval  Systems.  The  chairman  will  be 
Dr.  Gerard  Walter  of  Varian  Associates. 
Dates  for  the  conference  are  May  5-7, 
1974,  IGC  Conference  Center,  Castle  Hill, 
Ipswich,  Mass. 


PLANNING 
ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
For  The 

Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


■  Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

■  Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 

■  Capital  Programs 

■  Full  Range  of  Professional  Services 


MAIN 

Sngineers 

CHA8.T.  MAIIV,  IlMC. 
TECHIVICAL  SERVICE  CO. 


617-aB2<3200 

70«^-e420 

303-756^463 

503-222-4227 


NSDG  awards 
two  contracts 

Paul  Tattersall,  general  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Systems  Development 
Group  (NSDG),  disclosed  this  week 
the  signing  of  two  contracts  for  input 
and  page  makeup  systems  as  part  of 
the  full  page  makeup  system  being 
developed  by  eight  newspapers. 

Singer,  Graphic  Systems  division 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  to  build 
the  data  entry  and  text  editing  termi¬ 
nals  and  Raytheon  Corporation  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  to  build  the 
composition  and  makeup  terminal. 

IBM-Federal  Systems  Division  at 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  create  the  software  programs 
for  the  total  system  and  test  the  de¬ 
signs  for  a  full  page  composition  sys¬ 
tem.  (E&P  Jan.  12,  1974) 

Present  plans  call  for  Singer  to  have 
the  data  entry  terminal  ready  in 
November  1974  and  the  text  editing 
terminal  ready  in  December  1974.  Ray¬ 
theon  plans  to  have  the  composition 
and  makeup  terminal  ready  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1975. 

The  test  equipment  which  will  be 
produced  by  the  two  companies  will 
undergo  evaluation  by  IBM-Federal 
Systems  Division  at  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Software  programs  are  to  be  eval¬ 
uated  in  1976  with  possible  full  system 
implementation  later  that  year. 

NSDG  members  are:  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 

Ition,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Pilot-Ledger, 
Washington  Post,  Miami  Herald,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Tribune,  Toronto  Star 
and  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  group. 


Istanbul  daily  buys 
4  8-unit  Color  King 

King  Press,  Inc.,  of  Joplin,  Missouri, 
has  completed  the  sale  of  four  eight-unit 
Color  King  web  offset  perfecting  presses 
and  auxiliary  equipment  to  the  Tercuman 
Gazetesi  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  according  to 
John  Duffy,  vicepresident  of  international 
sales  for  the  company. 

The  total  of  32  printing  units  will  en¬ 
able  the  Tercuman  Gazetesi  to  produce  96 
broadsheet  newspaper  pages  at  a  speed  of 
25  thousand  copies  per  hour,  as  well  as 
high  quality  commercial  color  printing  at 
the  same  speed. 

Kemal  Ilicak  and  Nafiz  Ilicak  of  the 
Tercuman  Gazetesi,  fiew  to  Joplin,  Mis¬ 
souri  to  tour  the  King  Press  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant,  and  worked  closely  with  Duffy, 
R.  Reddig,  president,  John  Peck,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  sales,  Peter  Reichl,  vicepresident 
of  ATF  Europe,  and  other  King  Press 
officials  to  determine  their  specific  print¬ 
ing  equipment  needs. 

This  is  the  largest  order  of  newspaper 
printing  equipment  to  be  imported  into 
Turkey,  King  Press  officials  stated,  and 
additional  press  units  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment  are  scheduled  for  shipment  after  the 
initial  four  large  presses  are  in  operation. 
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Chemco 

Chemicals 


for  the  perfect 

negative- 

automatically. 


When  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif 
Times  installed  two 
ChemcoSpartan  III  roll 
film  cameras  and  Chemco- 
matic  system,  at  the  time  they 
converted  from  hot  metal  to  cold 
type-,  this  was  Chemcoman  John  Palazzari  s  cue 
to  suggest  the  use  of  Chemco  chemicals.  In  our 
business  we  need  consistently  excellent  negs 
With  Chemco  s  Powerflo  in  our  processors,  that  s 
just  what  we  get  says  Composing  Room  Fore¬ 
man  Fred  Gross  itnd  Stereotype  Foreman  Don 
Ozenbaugh  Along  with  Powerflo  Developer,  the 
Times  also  uses  Power-Fix  and  Chemco  Film 


Tempering  Solution  m  their  film  processors 
Powerflo  Developer  is  easy  to  mix.  and 
Powerflo  Replenisher  keeps  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
chemistry  stable  from  day  to  day.  week  to  week, 
and  minimizes  sludge  build-up  in  processors 
Power-Fix  is  Chemcos  long-life  concentrated 
fixer  for  mixing  with  Chemco  Film  Tempering 
Solution  to  insure  proper  hardness  All  are  es¬ 
pecially  formulated  for  processors  to  give  you 
that  perfect  negative  — automatically 

For  more  information  and  a  no-obligation 
demonstration,  call  your  Chemcoman  today 
Chemco  Photoproducts  Co  .  Div.  of  Powers 
Chemco.  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  N  Y  11542 


Seminars  evoke 
creative  spirit 
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Joys  Of 


Learn  by  doing  is  the  theme  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion/Research  Institute’s  current  “hands 
on”  training  seminars  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Four  major  areas  of  daily  newspaper 
production  are  part  of  the  seminar  sched¬ 
ule  at  the  Research  Center  for  1974.  The 
areas  being  covered  are:  editorial /news¬ 
room;  photocomposition  and  cold  type 
techniques;  basic  offset  press  and  plate, 
and  camera  techniques. 

One  of  the  most  popular  sessions  is  the 
editorial /newsroom  seminar  which  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  eight  editors.  Analysis  has  shown 
that  seminars  with  eight  editors  permits 
all  participants  an  opportunity  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  indoctrinated  in  each  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  news  handling  systems. 

Hands  on  keyboard 

The  schedule  laid  down  by  the  AN- 
PA/RI  staff  approaches  “total  submer¬ 
sion”.  Many  of  the  attendees  bring  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  about  electronic 
editing  systems  to  the  classroom  and  after 
a  short  period  of  blackboard  theory,  their 
hands  are  on  the  keyboards.  Both  video 
display  and  optical  character  recognition 
systems  are  approached  the  first  day. 

In  addition  to  input  systems  the  semi¬ 
nar  members  are  handling  tape  for  the 
Dig^ital  PDP-8  computer  and  working  with 
output  tapes  for  the  Photon  and  Compu- 
graphic  phototypesetters.  The  next  step  in 
the  “hands  on”  school  approach  is  prepar¬ 
ing  copy  for  paste-up  and  dummying 
pages. 

By  Wednesday  a  spirit  of  camaraderie 
has  been  established  and  participants 
start  the  creative  output  program.  A  com¬ 
petitive  mood  invades  the  classroom  and 
the  editors  work  to  produce  a  more 
creative  newspaper  than  previous  seminar 
groups. 

Wednesday  is  also  the  day  the  group 
selects  a  managing  editor  and  assig^ns  oth¬ 
ers  as  staffers  to  produce  the  seminar 
newspaper.  With  eight  human  computers, 
blinking  and  massaging  data,  the  output 
for  the  four  page  newspaper  approaches 
in  some  cases  classic  levels  of  satire  of 
current  events. 

Feedback  from  former  attendees  indi¬ 
cates  an  improved  ability  to  evaluate  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  systems. 

To  date  several  hundred  editors  have 
attended  these  seminars  and  the  AN- 
PA/RI  staff  says  that  generally  on  the 
opening  Monday  morning  the  editors  are 
“doubting  Thomases”,  but  by  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon  most  of  them  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  new  tools  will  help  produce  a 
better  daily  newspaper. 
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Nawtpapert  craatad  by  formar  aditorial/nawsroom  seminar  editors.  The  newspapers 
by  members  of  the  ANPA/Research  Institute  staff  at  Easton,  Pa. 


Sunday  editor  invents  Fournier  Newspapers 

photo  scaling  device  show  OCR  equipment 

A  new  system  for  instantly  determining  New  “laser”  technology  in  newspaper 
depth  of  photos  or  illustrations  in  the  production  was  exhibited  March  8  by 
page  dummying  process  has  been  de-  Washington’s  Fournier  Newspapers, 

veloped  by  a  staffer  of  El  Mundo  Spanish  which  publishes  three  tri-weeklies  with 

langpiage  newspaper  in  Sun  Juan,  Puerto  72,000  circulation  in  u  suburban  area 

Rico.  south  of  Seattle. 

The  system  which  consists  essentially  of  Fifty-nine  publishers,  editors,  assistants 
a  pre-ruled  scale  printed  on  a  transparent  from  Washington  and  Oregon  toured  the 

acetate  no  larger  than  a  regular  letter-  Fournier  central  production  plant  in 

head  paper,  will  yield  instantly  the  depth  Kent,  Wash,  during  the  open  house, 

of  any  given  photo  (regardless  of  size)  at  Fournier  Newspapers  is  the  first  non- 
any  number  of  columns  up  to  eight  daily  newspaper  in  Washington  to  have 

columns  simultaneously  without  measur-  an  on-line  operation  of  the  optical  charac- 

ing  or  drawing  lines.  All  it  takes  is  laying  ter  recognition  system  and  computer.  The 

the  acetate  over  the  photo  to  obtain  the  system  utilizes  a  “machine”  that  reads  by 

correct  depth  at  the  desired  number  of  means  of  a  laser  beam,  a  reporter’s  copy 

columns.  or  classified  advertising.  The  copy  is  con- 

The  timesaving  mechanism  was  de-  verted  from  a  typewritten  page  into  news- 
veloped  by  Jaime  Rivera,  assistant  Sunday  paper  type  ready  for  the  printing  process, 
editor  of  El  Mundo,  under  the  name  of  The  ECRM,  Inc.,  Model  5100  “scanner” 
“Glance-Depth”  and  has  been  tried  for  has  been  operational  in  the  Fournier 

almost  a  year.  Newspapers’  plant  since  last  fall.  It  proc- 

“Glance-Depth”  has  also  proven  to  be  esses  almost  all  type  which  appears  in 

helpful  for  fast  and  accurate  cropping  the  Kent  News-Journal,  Auburn  Globe- 

and  selection  of  photo  highlights.  Besides,  News  and  Renton  Record-Chronicle. 

it  serves  as  an  important  aid  in  page  At  the  conclusion  of  an  afternoon  tour, 

planning  because  of  its  capacity  to  yield  newspaper  representatives  joined  PuWish- 

simultaneously  the  depth  of  a  photo  or  er  John  L.  Fournier,  Jr.,  and  staff  mem- 

illustration  at  any  given  number  of  bers  of  the  three  Green  River  valley  pa- 

columns,  Rivera  said.  pers  in  recognizing  the  service  of  three 

Due  to  the  various  column  sizes  adopted  Fournier  Newspaper  employes:  Neil  Cur- 

by  the  different  publications,  a  master  has  ry,  production  plant  foreman;  William  R. 

to  be  prepared  for  each  case.  Yet,  once  Carter,  advertising  promotion  director 

the  master  is  designed,  working  copies  and  Don  N.  Crew,  executive  editor, 
become  readily  available  at  a  very  low  Visiting  publishers  and  editors  were 

cost  since  they  can  be  made  at  the  paper’s  guests  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Fournier,  pres¬ 

own  photoengraving  shop,  Rivera  said.  ident  of  Fournier  Newspapers  at  dinner. 
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New  punch  machine 

Beach  Manufacturing  has  announced  a 
new  machine  that  will  shear,  punch  and 
brake.  The  automatic  Model  4560  expe¬ 
dites  preparation  of  thin  plates  for  print¬ 
ing.  Unit  has  application  to  Beach  saddles 
with  automatic  functions  of  shear,  punch 
and  form  in  15  seconds. 


stands  akm 

One  ink  is  way  out  front  in  the  news  web  offset  field.  It's  by  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation.  This  ink  runs  trouble-free  and  outperforms  all  others  on  the  press,  and  on 
the  paper  with  excellent  reproduction.  No  wonder  it  outsells  any  other  news  web  offset  ink. 
Black  or  color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant— U.S.  has  a 
particular  way  of  making  web  offset  inks  that  work  best  on  your  press  and  your  stock.  Write 
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Tornado  damages 
Xenia  Gazette; 
paper  gets  out 

Mike  Ungard’s  quick  thinking  as  a  tor¬ 
nado  bore  down  on  Xenia,  Ohio  where  he 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Xenia  Gazette 
saved  his  family  from  death  or  serious 
injury. 

Ungard  wasn’t  available  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  tell  his  nightmarish  story 
because  Xenia,  a  city  of  25,000  in  western 
Ohio  was  without  electric  power  for 
several  days  after  the  April  3  holo¬ 
caust. 

But  Paul  Day,  executive  editor  of  the 
Middleton  (0.)  Journal,  where  the 
Gazette  was  printed  starting  April  4, 
provided  details. 

Day  recounted  that  Ungard  rushed  his 
wife  and  two  children  into  the  bathroom 
of  their  residence  as  the  twister  made  its 
deadly  way  toward  the  community.  As 
they  lay  on  the  bathroom  floor  the  tornado 
picked  up  the  house  and  whisked  it  away, 
leaving  only  the  bathroom  area  intact  and 
the  family  safe  inside. 

A  member  of  the  Gazette’s  composing 
room  staff  piled  a  mattress  on  a  couch  in 
his  living  room  and  got  his  wife  and  two 
children  huddled  beneath  the  mattress  and 
the  couch  mattress,  according  to  Day. 
When  the  twister  hit  it  catapulated  parts 
of  the  printer’s  car  atop  the  mattress  as 
the  entire  house  disappeared  in  the  wind. 
This  family  also  was  not  injured,  but 
badly  shaken  up. 

Building  hard  hit 

The  Gazette  building  in  downtown 
Xenia  w’as  heavily  damaged.  Parts  of  the 
roof  were  blow'n  loose  and  windows  bro¬ 
ken.  Water  from  the  heavy  rain  which 
accompanied  the  tornado  as  it  swept 
northeastward  from  Kentucky  and  Indi¬ 
ana  leaked  into  the  Gazette  offices  and 
power  was  knocked  out  immediately.  The 
paper  for  that  day  had  been  published. 

Gazette  reporters  immediately  began 
gathering  news  connected  with  the  torna¬ 
do,  which  killed  25  persons  and  injured 
scores.  The  Gazette  photographer  rushed 
film  and  news  copy  by  auto  to  the  Mid¬ 
dleton  Journal,  30  miles  to  the  southwest, 
and  the  next  day  the  Gazette  appeared  in 
Xenia  (eight  pages  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures). 

Day  said  Gazette  staffers  were  able  to 
find  some  phones  still  working  in  the  rav¬ 
aged  town  and  dictated  stories  to  Journal 
news  people  throughout  the  day  following 
the  storm. 

The  Journal  set  up  a  Xenia  desk  under 
the  command  of  Associate  editor  Tom 
McCatherine,  and  it  was  this  operation 
that  gave  readers  in  Xenia  and  Middleton 
news  and  photos  of  the  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  in  Xenia,  where  it  was  estimated  that 
half  the  community’s  residence  and  busi¬ 
ness  buildings  lay  in  ruins. 

Work  by  candlelight 

Day  said  Xenia  reporters  and  writers 
continued  to  work  throughout  the  nights 
late  last  week.  Because  power  was  out 


they  were  reduced  to  typing  copy  by  can¬ 
dlelight  for  subsequent  dictation  to  the 
Journal’s  tornado  desk. 

Day  said  the  Journal  was  printing  the 
complete  Gazette  circulation  of  16,000 
which  was  being  trucked  to  Xenia.  Deliv¬ 
ery  problems  w’ere  serious  since  many 
carriers  had  accompanied  their  parents 
away  from  damaged  homes  and  were  un¬ 
able  to  deliver  their  routes. 

Day  said  the  Journal  run  was  being 
completed  by  2  p.m.  each  day  and  the 
eight-page  Gazette  then  was  printed  and 
transported  to  Xenia.  He  said  the  Journal 
plant  is  offset  w’hile  the  Gazette  is  letter- 
press,  which  caused  some  problems  at  the 
Journal  end.  These  were  worked  out,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  point  that  the  Gazette  didn’t 
miss  a  publication  date.  It  even  carried  a 
display  ad  on  April  5  by  the  Dayton  Pow¬ 
er  and  Light  Co.,  giving  information  on 
efforts  being  made  to  restore  electricity  in 
ravished  and  darkened  Xenia. 

The  Gazette,  Journal  and  the  Piqua 
(0.)  Daily  Call  are  owned  by  the  Chew 
Publications  group  headquartered  in 
Xenia.  .411  are  evening  newspapers.  The 
Journal  also  prints  a  Sunday  edition. 

Employees  of  the  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer  dug  into  the  extra  work  made 
necessary  by  the  April  3  tornadoes  while 
trying  to  put  out  of  their  minds  the 
thought  of  what  was  happening  to  their 
families  and  homes. 

■\olice  polled 

Aware  of  the  conditions  facing  many  of 
them,  William  J.  Keating,  president  of  the 
Enquirer  had  this  notice  posted  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  newspaper’s  personnel : 

“The  tornadoes  last  night  created  a  lot 
of  damage  and  injury  to  many  people  in 
the  community.  Some  of  them  are  part  of 
the  Enquirer  family. 

“For  anyone  who  suffered  such  injury 
or  damage,  I  offer  whatever  help  and 
assistance  I  can  give  to  your  family 
through  this  period. 

“It  was  really  a  tragic  situation  for  all 
of  those  who  felt  the  impact  of  the  torna¬ 
does,  and  I  want  to  ease  the  problem  as 
much  as  possible.” 

Appended  was  a  paragraph  telling  who 
to  contact  at  the  Enquirer  in  connection 
with  claims  for  a  variety  of  things. 

With  the  twisters  hitting  late  in  the 
afternoon  dayside  employees  stayed  on  the 
job.  Reporters  and  photographers  were 
still  being  assigned  at  8:40  p.m.,  80  min¬ 
utes  before  first-edition  deadline,  as  re¬ 
ports  of  new'  damage  reached  the  news¬ 
room.  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport’s  radar 
was  out  by  5:40  p.m.  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  there  couldn’t  answer. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  at 
Dayton  sent  out  a  call  for  blood.  Injured 
from  Xenia,  55  miles  northwest  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  were  being  taken  there  to  Dayton. 

Dinner  skipped 

Twenty-five  reporters  and  six  photogra¬ 
phers  scoured  the  Cincinnati  area.  No  one 
went  to  dinner.  Copyboys  were  bringing  in 
sandwiches  about  the  time  one  of  the  twist¬ 
ers  roared  over  ninth  and  elm  streets  in 
downtown  Cincinnati,  four  blocks  from  the 
Enquirer. 

By  8:40  P.M.  the  front  page  of  the 
Enquirer  had  been  laid  out  four  times.  A 


color  photo  feature  on  Hank  Aaron  had 
been  sciubbed.  By  12:45  A.M.  the  final 
edition  was  locked  up.  All  editions  were 
on  time. 

Everybody  helps 

Most  staffers,  including  women’s  news 
writers,  were  volunteering  help.  Food  edi¬ 
tor  Marie  Ryckman,  who  lives  in  North 
Dayton,  offered  to  drive  south  to  the  air¬ 
port  to  get  the  weather  news  first-hand. 
The  prep  sports  reporter,  Denny  Dress- 
man,  was  sent,  instead. 

The  Associated  Press  had  extra  people 
in  for  the  opening  baseball  game.  AP, 
which  has  a  bureau  in  the  Enquirer 
Building,  processed  all  Enquirer  stringer 
storm  photos  that  reached  the  office. 

Enquirer  photographer  Ed  Reinke,  who 
had  started  work  at  6:30  A.M.  on  T-day 
worked  until  midnight  although  his  house 
was  destroyed.  He  called  the  office  for 
help  upon  reaching  his  family,  wanting 
.someone  to  take  care  of  his  dog. 

Sportswriter  Bill  Anzer  arrived  at  the 
office  wide-eyed,  reporting  that  from  the 
outskirts  he  had  seen  a  tornado’s  “finger” 
touching  down  around  the  Cincinnati 
area.  As  he  arrived  in  the  city  one  accom¬ 
panied  him,  verring  close  to  the  Enquirer 
building. 


ASNE  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


art  of  The  report  summarized  that  several 
Midwestern  and  Upper-Midwestern  edi- 
injury  noted  a  similar  tendency:  “A  de- 

1  and  crease  in  minority  pressure,  but  a  marked 
family  increase  in  what  one  termed  militancy  by 
women  for  more  women  in  news  jobs.” 

’or  all  What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  The  Com- 
torna-  mittee  states  that  they  feel  frustration 
em  as  cling  to  hope.  “There  is  a 

distinct  regional  pattern.  What  improve- 
ment  in  numbers  there  has  been  seems  to 
^  ®  have  come  in  the  East,  South  and  a  few 

lec  ion  states.  There  has  been  no 

change  in  New  England  and  the  situation 
in  the  in  the  Southwest  is  glum  and  static.  The 

on  the  Midwest  has  moved  ahead,  but  only  frac- 

''■cre  tionally,  and  spottily.” 

)  min- 

as  re-  ('.ommitleo  conrlusion!^ 

news-  fpjjg  Committee  concludes  in  its  report, 
that  after  three  years  of  repeated  check- 
eat  er  served  its  purpose  for  the  time 

being.  One  of  the  reasons  the  Committee 
ise  at  gives  for  recommending  suspension 

ajured  presently  is  the  1974  drop  in  retained 

Mncin-  questionnaires. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  says  that 
“the  great  pressure  of  the  late  1960’s  and 
early  1970’s  has  receded.”  They  state  that 
itogra-  “further  progress  will  come  slowly,  as  the 

'lo  one  awareness  of  newspapers’  genuine  de- 

png  in  mand  for  black  talent  trickles  into  the 

twist-  black  communities  and  gradually  produces 

!ets  in  a  more  adequate  supply  of  capable  appli- 

>m  the  cants.  In  the  short  run,  there  is  little 

question  that  demand  for  black  newsmen 
jf  the  and  newswomen  will  vastly  outstrip  the 

nes.  A  supply.” 
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AT&T  introduces 
digital  network  system 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  recently  filed  rates  and  reg¬ 
ulations  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  Dataphone  Digital  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  new  service  is  a  private  line  inter¬ 
state  data  communications  system  via  a 
digital  network. 

The  impact  of  the  announced  digital 
network  on  wire  services,  individual  and 
group  newspapers  has  produced  comments 
of  a  conformable  nature. 

In  a  telephone  survey  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  executives  of  various  organiza¬ 
tions  had  these  remarks.  David  Bowen, 


vicepresident  for  communications.  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  stated,  “At  the  present  time 
the  increases  in  site  vastly  outweigh  the 
decreases  in  site  as  the  result  of  Data¬ 
phone  Digital  Service.”  Comments  about 
the  proposed  increase  of  35  percent  for 
leased  wire  rates  by  AT&T  (see  E&P, 
Dec.  15,  1973)  were  interwoven  into  the 
discussions  about  present  and  future  sav¬ 
ings  that  might  result  from  using  AT&T’s 
Dataphone  Digital  Service. 

In  December  of  1973  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  joined 
wire  services  in  filing  petitions  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
postpone  the  increase  requested  by  AT&T. 
The  FCC  has  recently  announced  it  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  petitions  filed  by  five  news 
services  against  the  Bell  System’s  new 
leased  line  telephone  rates. 


From  sticks  in  the  river, 

to  paper  rolls  at  the  presses 

Webb  conveyor  systems  do  big  jobs. 


Big  jobs  like  a  nine  mile-long 
system  from  Quebec’s  Mani- 
cougan  River  to  a  debarking  site 
inland,  and  on  to  a  massive  15-chute 
ship  loader  jutting  out  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  A  precision  engi¬ 
neered  flow  of  pulp  sticks  over  drag¬ 
line  conveyors,  belt  conveyors  and 
water  flumes. 

Keeping  spiders  full  in  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Detroit . . .  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Montreal,  Toronto ...  the  list 
goes  on.  Our  innovative  newsprint 
handling  systems  are  in  operation  at 
major  newspapers  across  North 
America.  .  •  .  i 


C!all  it  systems  experience.  Combined 
with  an  unequaled  product  line.  For 
starters,  three  types  of  slat  conveyors, 
two  types  of  Towveyors,®and  a  whole 
new  generation  of  hydraulic  kickers 
. . .  gently  unloading  paper  rolls  at 
the  presses.  Plus  in-house  computer 
control  capability. 

We  want  to  hear  about  your  pulp 
stick/newsprint  handling  problems. 
Write: 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Company, 

9000  Alpine  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48204.  Or  call 
(313)  933-8000. 


Jervis  B.  Webb  Company 


James  Darr,  vicepresident  communica¬ 
tions  for  United  Press  International, 
when  asked  about  DDS  commented,  “Since 
it  is  impossible  to  do  a  cost  analysis  on  a 
comparison  of  what  exists  now  and  Data¬ 
phone  Digital  Service,  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  at  this  time  about  the  savings  from 
DDS  over  present  conventional  costs.” 

The  digital  network  has  a  three  year 
implementation  program  and  the  company 
plans  initially  to  serve  five  cities:  New 
York,  Boston,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia.  By  the  end  of  1974  the 
system  will  be  extended  to  24  cities  and  to 
'  96  cities  at  the  end  of  1976.  These  cities 

would  each  be  a  “hub”  from  which  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  would  be  served. 

I  William  C.  Wieck,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
puter  division  of  Booth  Newspapers,  stat¬ 
ed  that  for  the  present  the  benefits  of  DDS 
~  could  not  be  measured  since  the  serv¬ 
ice  was  not  available  in  the  areas  where 
Booth  Newspapers  are  located.  In  his 
opinion  it  will  take  at  least  two  to  three 
years  before  the  service  will  be  offered  to 
the  Booth  organization. 

When  asked  to  discuss  the  possible  use 
of  the  new  digital  service,  Michael  Bid¬ 
der,  president  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.- 

I  based  Commodity  News  Service,  Inc., 
said,  “Hi/Lo  density  rates  are  still  very 
unfair  and  the  Dataphone  Digital  Service 
does  not  apply  to  us  and  will  not  have  any 
application.”  Commodity  News  Service 
has  approximately  1400  points  where  data 
is  dropped  through  use  of  voice  grade 
multiplexing  techniques. 

David  Robinson,  communications  man¬ 
ager  North  America  for  Reuters  said, 
“Dataphone  Digital  Service  has  some  ap¬ 
plication  in  broadcast  distribution  but  for 
the  present  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate 
benefits,  however,  the  savings  could  in  the 
future  act  as  a  cushion  for  cost  increases 
to  come  from  proposed  Hi/Lo  density 
rates.” 

• 

!  Dallas  paper  buys 
rolbhandling  system 

Nolan-Jampol  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  have  completed  arrangements  for 
the  installation  of  a  tow-track  roll¬ 
handling  system  which  automatically 
transports  newsprint  from  paper  storage 
to  presses. 

The  system  incorporates  a  network  of 
steel-track  loading,  transfer,  staging  and 
press-loop  conveyors  to  meet  press  de¬ 
mands  for  newsprint. 

Newsprint  rolls  will  be  transported  by 
40  swivel-top  dollies  equipped  with  a 
spring-loaded  tow  pin  and  eccentric 
mounting  to  facilitate  removal  from  the 
powered  press-loop  conveyor.  Auxiliary 
stabilizing  rollers  will  minimize  roll  rock¬ 
ing  in  transit  and  double-treaded  hardened 
wheels  for  smooth  transport  will  be  used 
throughout  the  steel-rail  track  system.  A 
foot-pedal  release  mechanism  holds  the 
swivel  tops  in  a  positive  position. 

Newsprint  rolls  are  manually  loaded 
onto  the  dollies  at  the  loading  conveyor, 

I  automatically  transported  to  the  press 
loop  w’here  transfer  to  reel  loading  posi¬ 
tions  is  achieved  through  air-activated 
loading  switches. 
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Handling  inserts 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


P^/entin9  the 


tisers’  pertinent  information,  distribution 
date,  size  and  number  of  pages,  circula¬ 
tion  order  and  pattern  of  distribution. 
Having  this  information,  the  mailroom, 
with  the  aid  of  a  zip  code  form,  can 
determine  the  number  of  combinations  re¬ 
sulting  because  of  the  distribution  pat¬ 
terns  requested  by  the  advertisers. 

The  resulting  combinations  are  now 
written  on  another  form  which  will  show 
the  standard  and  maximum  bundle  size, 
also  the  code  marks  for  each  combination. 
Data  processing  will  feed  this  information 
into  the  computer  which  will  print  simul¬ 
taneously  the  press  run  report  and  top 
wrap  labels.  When  more  than  one  preprint 
is  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  zip  code 
pattern,  we  insert  them  into  a  jacket 
which  we  call  ‘  ‘The  Shopping  Bag.” 

Mechanically  inserted 

The  preprints  are  mechanically  inserted 
into  the  shopping  bags  or  comics  by  a  72 
P  Sheridan  Stuffing  machine.  The  output 
from  the  machine  is  received  and  stacked 
in  standard  bundles  by  a  257  Sta-Hi 
stacker.  Immediately  after  a  bundle  is 
discharged  from  the  stacker,  it  is  pro¬ 
cessed  in  accordance  with  the  information 
printed  on  the  top-wrap  label  which  will 
be  placed  oil  th  bundle  and  secured  when 
the  bundle  is  tied  by  a  ML2  Signode  Plas¬ 
tic  strapping  machine.  From  the  tying 
machine,  the  bundles  are  conveyed  to  the 
transportation  department  for  delivery  to 
the  carriers,  each  carrier  receiving  his 
draw  in  labeled  bundles. 

The  72P  Sheridan  Stuffing  machine  has 
12  heads  and  a  collector  ring,  permitting 
11  preprints  to  be  inserted  into  a  jacket 
or  5  into  a  jacket  if  the  collector  ring  is 
used. 

The  mailroom  is  commited  to  inserting 
460,000  mid-week  shopping  bags  and  380,- 
000  comic  packages. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  as  if  it  is  an  im¬ 
possible  task  to  achieve  with  one  stuffing 
machine  and  45  journeymen  mailers  and  5 
apprentice  mailers  but  by  using  the  collec¬ 
tor  ring  and  limiting  the  mid-week  pre¬ 
prints  for  a  given  day  to  a  maximum  of  5, 
it  can  be  done. 

Today  we  are  inserting  and  processing 
zone  preprints  for  Wednesday-Thursday 
distribution. 


The  solution  to  your 
newsprint 
handling 


problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up  | 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls. 


Stacks  5  rolls  high,  and  right- 
angle  stacks  in  a  7V2  foot 
aisle. 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
operating  area  required  of 
any  truck  on  the  market 
today! 


Changes  from  clamp  to 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 


Lifting  capacity:  Clamp- 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load 
centers. 


Fork— 2000  lbs.  at  24  inch 
load  centers. 


All  battery  powered,  the 
“GRABBER”  is  39  inches 
wide  with  a  standard  mast 
height  of  83  inches  nested,  i 


Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 


Price?  The“GRABBER’ 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  V2 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Engineered  and  mm  i 
built  with  precision, 
skill  and  simplicity 

to  meet  all  your  ^ 
newsprint  handling 
needs . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 

Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 


New  plant  construction 

Union  Building  and  Investment  Co., 
parent  company  of  the  Daily  Advance 
(Dover,  N.J.)  and  the  Herald-News  (Pas¬ 
saic,  N.J.),  has  purchased  a  16  acre  site 
in  the  Township  of  Roxbury. 

Construction  of  a  20,000  square  foot 
plant  is  scheduled  to  begin  shortly  and 
completed  in  July,  1974. 

The  new  facility  will  house  a  four-unit 
Goss  Cosmo  press  and  other  equipment 
for  production  of  the  Daily  Advance  and 
the  planned  Sunday  edition. 
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Marsteller  grant  for  Stamp  honors  founder 
June  ad/pr  seminar  of  Brazil’s  first  paper 


A  six-day  seminar  for  selected  universi¬ 
ty  professors  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  will  be  held  in  Tuxedo,  N.Y,  on 
June  14-19  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mar¬ 
steller  Foundation. 

Conducted  by  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  the  sem¬ 
inar  is  being  financed  through  a  $25,000 
grant  from  the  foundation  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Marsteller  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  and  Burson-Marsteller  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  activity  will  be 
to  provide  some  27  professors  in  communi¬ 
cations  education  from  22  universities  a 
chance  to  jointly  investigate  the  function 
of  these  separate,  but  often  related  disci¬ 
plines. 

Melvin  Ashen,  Garret  professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy  and  Business  Responsibility  at 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  will  be  director  of  the  semi¬ 
nar  which  will  emphasize  case  histories. 
The  project  was  originally  suggested  by 
Prof.  Vernon  Fryburger,  chairman  of  the 
Medill  School’s  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Others  participating  on  the  project 
steering  committee  include  Schott  M.  Cut- 
lip,  University  of  Wisconsin;  S.  Watson 
Dunn,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Freder¬ 
ick  H.  Teahan,  Education  Director  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 

Seminar  will  take  place  at  the  Sterling 
Forest  Conference  Center  in  Tuxedo. 


On  March  25,  Brazil  paid  tribute  to  the 
press  by  issuing  a  postage  stamp  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hipolito 
Da  Costa,  founder  of  the  first  Brazilian 
newspaper. 

The  paper  “Correio  Brazilinse”  ap¬ 
peared  on  June  1,  1808,  in  England  and  it 
fought  for  the  justice  and  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  Brazil. 

Hipolito  Da  Costa  was  the  founder  of 
the  paper.  The  paper  ceased  publication  in 
December,  1822.  Its  purpose  was  served  as 
Brazil  became  independent  from  Portu¬ 
gal. 

The  Brazilain  Post  Office  in  honoring 
Costa  and  his  newspaper  says  it  is  doing 
so,  “because  of  his  genuine  patriotism,  his 
intellectual  honesty  and  his  courage  to 
fight  for  really  just  cause.’’ 

• 

FSC  to  buy  Rockford’s 
waste  newsprint 

FSC  Paper  Corporation  and  the  city  of 
Rockford,  Ill.  have  signed  an  agreement  to 
recycle  the  city’s  waste  newspapers  into 
useable  newsprint. 

FSC,  a  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  subsidi¬ 
ary,  expects  to  implement  the  program  by 
April  1  and  to  produce  3,750  tons  of  news¬ 
print  from  old  newspapers  during  the  first 
year. 


COMPACT  COPIER — Mita  Copystar  America 
Inc.,  Clifton,  N.J.,  the  manufacturer  of  this  desk 
top  proofmaking  unit,  claims  newspapers  can 
now  make  17"  by  24"  page  proofs  for  checking, 
billing  and  production  uses  for  about  8^  apiece. 
Introduced  last  spring,  the  copier  occupies  four 
square  feet  on  a  desk  top  and  accepts  roll  or 
sheet  fed  as  well  as  paste-ups  and  diaxo  masters, 
using  standard  electrostatic  toners  and  paper. 

Oscar  special  section 
sells  9,315  ad  lines 

The  Denver  Post  introduced  what  is 
intended  to  become  an  annual  section,  a 
special  12-page  tabloid  giving  readers  an 
inside  preview  of  the  1974  Academy 
Awards  Presentation.  The  section  was 
produced  the  day  before  the  ceremony  and 
included  in  the  April  2  edition. 

Designed  as  an  informative  guide  for 
Academy  Award  viewers,  various  articles 
covered  the  history  of  the  Academy 
Awards,  past  and  present,  and  gave  each 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  nominated  a 
short  background  sketch.  In  addition,  it 
functioned  as  a  program  for  the  event. 

The  Post  was  able  to  make  it  a  commer¬ 
cial  success  as  well,  selling  9,315  lines  of 
plus  advertising  to  area  movie  theaters 
and  entertainment  spots. 

• 

Recycling  continuing 

Media  General,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  dis¬ 
closed  that  income  from  its  communica¬ 
tions  company  reached  $10,136  million  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1973.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $1,748  million  from  the  same  period  of 
1972. 

The  company,  composed  of  newspaper 
and  broadcast  operations  in  the 
Southeast,  also  has  a  newsprint  recycling 
subsidiary  with  plants  in  New  Jersey  and 
California.  It  manufactures  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  newsprint  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Media  General  has  also  released  news 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  to  build  a  newsprint  recycling 
plant  north  of  Mexico  City.  Cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $8  million  and  officials  set  oper¬ 
ation  date  by  1975. 

Other  plans  are  a  new  newspaper  plant 
for  The  'Tribune  Company  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
an  expansion  of  a  plant  at  Garfield,  N.J. 
Approximately  $12.5  million  was  spent  on 
these  and  other  capital  projects  last  year. 
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1974 
January 
linage 

The  following  linago  tabulations  hava 
baan  compliad  by  Madia  Racords.  Inc., 
for  tha  axclusiva  publication  of  Editor 
R  Publishar.  Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad 
or  publishad  in  any  form  without  axplicit 
parmission  from  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 
NOTE;  Nawspapars  markat  with  coda 
balow  includa  advartising  in  Parada, 
Family  Waakly  or  Waekand  Magaiina 
approximata  linaga  as  follows; 
*Parada-«S.482 
tFamily  Waakly— M.30? 


1974  1973 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Couriar  Post-a  .  2,474,674  2,427,427 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Naws-a  .  I,74«,9I4  1,724,728 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,204,656  2,175,039 

*Obsarvar-5  .  833,930  828,904 


Grand  Total  .  4.837.502  4,728,671 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising  —  Obsarver-m 
Last  yaar  2,175,039  includas  12,012  linas. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,662,670  2,702,707 

Enquirar-5  .  1,479,997  1,488,939 

Post  t  Timas  Star-a  ...  2,212,222  2,180,298 


1974  1973 

NOTE;  Naws-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising— Naws-a  This 
yaar  4.041,579  includas  112,312  linas;  Last 
year  4,094,426  includas  91,818  linas. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatta-m  _  1,389,299 

'Journal  Gaietta-S  ....  587,906 

Naws  Sanlinal-a  .  1,855,285 


1974  1973 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — ^Timas-m  This 
yaar  5,867,352  includas  1,412.944  linas; 
Last  yaar  5,621,134  includas  1,127,009 
linas. 


1,520,527 

597,592 

1.928.497 


3,832,490  4,046,616 


Grand  Total 


6,354,889  6,371.944 


Grand  Total  . 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,298,961 

•Courant-S  .  1,242,970 

Timas-e  .  1,226,879 

tTimas-S  .  386.644 


1974 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-a  .  2,580,041 

'Beacon  Journal-S .  1,038,342 


1973 


2,660,429 

1,074,315 


Grand  Total 


.  3,618,383  3.734,744 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-S  This  year  1,038,342  includas  15,000 
lines;  Last  yaar  1,074,315  includas  13,600 
linas. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,197,357  3,185.451 

Journal-a  .  3,679,547  3,651,606 

Journal  t  Constitution-S  1,544,168  1,602,610 

Grand  Total  .  8,421,072  8  439,667 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — Journai-a  This 
yaar  3,679,547  includes  203,864  linas;  Last 
yaar  3,651,606  includas  136,444  linas. 


'News  Anmarican-S 
Naws  Amarican-a  . . 

5un-m  . 

Sun-a  . 

Sun-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


708,944 

1,239,959 

1,461,073 

1,964,896 


704,169 

1,229,010 

1,419,671 

1,859,141 


.  1.509.128  1.493,898 

.  6,884,000  6,705,889 
NOTE;  Par-trun  advartising — News  Amar- 
ican-S  This  yaar  708,944  includes  63,088 
lines;  Last  yaar  704,169  includas  58,056 
lines. 

Naws  American-e  Last  year  1,229,010  in¬ 
cludas  9,600  linas. 


BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (sea  note)  ..  2,151,981 
'Advocata-S  .  671,626 


2,295,495 

662,540 


Grand  Total  2,823,607  2.958.035 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  5tatas  Timas-e  sold 
in  combination;  linaga  of  ona  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Racord-a  .  2,228,974  2,228,363 

l-Record-S  .  829.919  821.743 


Grand  Total  .  3.058,893  3,050,106 

NOTE;  Record-a  publishad  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Racord-a 
This  year  2.228,974  includes  165,390  linas; 
Last  yaar  2,228,363  includes  156,021  linas. 
Racord-S  This  yaar  829,919  includes  150,848 
linas;  Last  yaar  821,643  includas  162,000 
linas. 


Prass-e  . 
'Prass-5 


BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

.  1,480,645 

.  478,626 


1,488,938 

409,265 


Grand  Total 


1,959,271  1,898,203 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  Amarican-d  ...  1,101,365 
Herald  Amarican-S  .  .  846,741 

Globe-a  .  1,546,700 

Globa-m  .  1,999,338 

'Globe-S  .  1.934,574 


1,112,413 

839,584 

1,524,125 

2,011.996 

1,908,435 


Grand  Total 


..  7.428.718  7,396,553 
NOTE:  Globa-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Herald  Ad- 
vart!sar-S  This  yaar  846,741  includes  178,- 
600  linas;  Last  yaar  839,584  includes  159,- 
752  linas. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Ezprass-m  ....  835,784 

'Courier  Express-S  .  .  .  849,941 

News-a  .  2,674,255 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2.856.929  2.750.122 

Pla  n  Dealar-S  .  1,441,134  1,470,(89 

Prass-a  .  2,444,694  2,272,116 

Grand  Total  .  6,742,757  6.492,927 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Plain  Daal¬ 
ar-m  This  yaar  2,856,929  includas  122,293 
lines;  Last  year  2,750,122  includas  140,015 
linas. 

Plain  Daalar-5  This  year  1,441,134  includas 
45,926  lines;  Last  yaar  1,470,689  includes 
56,605  linas. 

Prass-e  This  year  2,444,694  includas  325,- 
673  lines;  Last  yaar  2,272,116  includes 
317,315  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,899,331  2,848,984 

Dispatch-S  .  1,576,631  1,647,358 

Citizen  Journal-m  _  1,067,974  1,118,938 

Grand  Total  .  5.543.936  5.615.280 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Naws-m  .  3,582,233  3,428,440 

Naws-5  .  1,224,579  1.250,072 

Timas  Harald-a  .  3,253,415  3,349,997 

'Timas  Herald-S  .  1,332,438  1,351,913 

Grand  Total  .  9,392.665  9,380,422 

NOTE:  Part-run  advart'sing — Naws-m  This 
yaar  3,582,233  includas  92,732  linas;  Last 
year  3,428,440  includas  80,448  linas. 
Naws-S  This  year  1,224.579  includas  40,292 
linas;  Last  yaar  1,250,072  includes  53,985 
lines. 

Timas  Harald-a  This  year  3,253,415  in¬ 
cludes  74.  249  linas;  Last  yaar  3,349,997 
includas  57,964  lines. 

Times  Herald-5  This  yaar  1,332,438  in¬ 
cludes  38,488  linas;  Last  year  1,351,913 
includas  13,664  linas. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,163,815  2,226,064 

Naws-a  .  2,339,444  2,454,743 

•News-S  .  743.673  823,230 

Grand  Total  .  5,246,932  5,504,037 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Naws-a  This 
yaar  2,339,444  includas  55,581  linas;  Last 
yaar  2.454,743  includas  62,^6  tines. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  .  .  2,983,404  3,123,548 

'Rocky  Ml.  Naws-S  ...  678,925  625,972 

Post-a  3,388,470  3,563,254 

Post-S  .  1,419,927  1,479,642 

Grand  Total  8,470,726  8,792,416 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  —  Post-a  This 
year  3,388,470  includes  130,785  lines;  Last 
yaar  3,563,254  includes  137,870  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,679,617  1,607,863 

'Free  Prass-S  .  778,615  657,346 

Naws-a  .  2,726,912  2,875,241 

News-S  .  1,385,966  1,422,125 

Grand  Total  .  6.571,110  6,562,575 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Fraa  Prass-m 
This  year  1,679,617  includes  141,702  linas; 
Last  yaar  1,607,863  includas  139,583  linas. 
Free  Prass-S  This  yaar  778,615  includes 
133,860  linas;  Last  year  657,346  includas 
140,115  lines. 

Naws-a  This  yaar  2,726,912  includes  252,- 
346  linas;  Last  year  2,875,241  includas  306,- 
044  lines. 

Naws-S  This  yaar  1,385,966  includes  169,- 
989  linas;  Last  yaar  1,422,125  includes 
148,950  linas. 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (see  note)  .  1,443,442 

'Timas  Naws-S  .  682,923 


2.255,814 

1,106,629 

1,529,057 

396,863 


Grand  Total  .  5,155,454  5,288,363 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S  This 
yaar  1,242,970  includas  204,552  linas;  Last 

fear  1,106,629  includas  98,400  lines. 
imas-S  This  yaar  386,644  includas  12,000 
lines. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertisar-m  .  2,498,853  2,375,419 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  2,660.531  2,553,711 

'Star  Bulletin  & 

Advartiser-S  .  976,450  871,980 


Grand  Total 


832  lines:  Last  year 
1,263,726  linas. 

’  '3,386,240 

includas 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

Sun-a  . 

926,901 

1,018,696 

tSun-S  . 

491,213 

497.533 

Grand  Total  . 

1,418,114 

1,516,229 

MACON, 

,  GA. 

Telagraph-m  . 

.  1.017,570 

979,91 1 

Naws-a  . 

.  1,041,572 

1,052.543 

'Telegraph  R  Naws-S  .. 

.  362,054 

344.833 

Grand  Total  . 

2,421,196 

2,377,287 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Talagraph-m 
This  year  1,017,570  includas  15,786  linas. 
Naws-a  This  yaar  1,041,572  includas  15,- 
782  linas. 

Telegraph  R  Naws-S  This  yaar  362,054 
includas  13,930  linas. 


MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  1,122,356 

tNew  Hampshire  News-S  403,779 


1,033,662 

373,345 


1,526,135  1,407,007 


.  6,135,834  5,801,110 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicla-a  .  4,216,434  4,207,304 

Chronicla-S  .  1.788,450  1,931,455 

Post-m  .  3,802,327  3,649,307 

'Post  s  .  1,236,485  1,337,139 


Grand  Total  . 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  2,426,494 
Commercial  Appaal-S  ..955,419 
Prass  Scimitar-a  .  1,800,963 


Grand  Total  . 11,043,696  11,125,205 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Chronicla-a 
This  year  4,216,434  includas  434,924  lines; 
Last  yaar  4,207,304  includes  523,111  linas. 
Chronicla-S  This  year  1,788,450  includas 
35,344  linas;  Last  yaar  1,931,455  includes 
71,266  linas. 

Post-m  This  yaar  3,802,327  includes  343,- 
537  lines;  Last  year  3,649,307  includas 

247,391  lines. 

Post-S  This  yaar  1,236,485  includas  96,982 
linas;  Last  yaar  1,337,139  includas  98,822 
linas. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas  Union-m  .  2,566,615  2,675,458 

Timas  Union-S  .  856,784  842,163 

Journal-a  .  1,6^,771  1,691,353 

Grand  Total  .  5,068,170  5.208,974 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

limas-m  .  2,177,805  2,241,449 

Star-a  .  1,355,770  1,432,991 

Star-5  .  1,055,271  1,133,689 

Grand  Total  .  4,588,846  4,808,129 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising  —  Star-a  This 
yaar  1,355,770  includas  94,172  lines;  Last 
year  l,432,99lincludas  40,567  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatta-m  ...  1,355,084  1,549,497 

'Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  552,594  547,577 

Arkansas  Oamocrat-e  ..  571,516  680,123 

tArkansas  Damocrat-S  .  250,417  271,877 

Grand  Total  .  2,729,611  3,049,074 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Prass  Telegram 

(sea  note  .  2,342,725  2,618,497 

'Independent  Prass 

Telagram-S  .  676,676  681,413 


2,375,571 

919,390 

1,817,602 


Grand  Total  .  5,182,876  5.112,563 

NOTE:  Part-run  advart'sing  —  Prass-Scimi- 
tar-a  This  year  1,800,963  includas  96,393 
linas;  Last  yaar  1,817,602  includas  91,236 
linas. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

.  5,598,018  5,611,413 

.  2,688,796  2,452,802 

.  2,690,179  2.716.693 


Harald-m 
Harald-S 
News-e  . . 


Grand  Total  . 10,976,993  10,780,908 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m  This 
yaar  5,598,018  includes  183,563  linas;  Last 
yaar  5,611,413  includas  221,395  linas. 
Harald-S  This  yaar  2,688,796  includes  105,- 
758  lines;  Last  year  2,452,802  includas 
70,740  lines. 

Naws-e  This  yaar  2,690,179  includas  55,422 
linas;  Last  year  2,716,693  includas  55,440 
linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinel-m  .  1,691,280  1.632,628 

•Journal-a  .  3,378,849  3,262,190 

Journal-S  .  1,727,672  1,787,396 

Grand  Total  .  6,797,801  6,682,214 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Santinal-m 
This  yaar  1,691,280  includas  11,784  linas; 
Last  yaar  1,632,628  includes  12,012  linas. 
Journal-e  —  This  yaar  3,378,849  includas 
224,329  linas;  Last  year  3,262,190  includes 
12,012  linas. 


996,329 

899,730 

2,797,253 


Grand  Total  .  4,359,980  4,693,312 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising  —  Couriar  Ex- 

f>rass-m  This  year  835,784  includas  3,630 
inas. 

News-a  This  yaar  2,674,255  includas  88,128 
linas;  Last  yaar  2,797,253  includas  88,128 
linas.  Grand  Total  .  6,740,764 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  13,  1974 


1,375,108 

659,360 


Grand  Total  2,126,365  2,034,468 

NOTE;  News-m  and  Timas-a  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation;  linaga  of  ona  edition,  Times-a 
is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  4,041,579  4,094,426 

'Naws-5  .  1,475,275  1,423,632 

Naws-sat .  1,223,910  997,045 


Grand  Total  .  3,019,401  3.299,910 

NOTE:  Prass  Telegram-a  and  Indapandant- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition,  Prass  Talagram-e  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tala- 
gram-a  This  yaar  2,342,725  includas  316,- 
026  lines;  Last  yaar  2,618,497  includas 
367.042  lines. 

Independent  Prass  Talagram-S  Thst  year 
676,676  includas  14,560  lines- 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Nawsday-e  .  2,679,975  2.687.018 

Newsday-S  .  632.821  456,901 

Grand  Total  .  3,312,796  3,143,919 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Nawsday-a 
This  year  2,679,975  includas  465,991  linas; 
Last  yaar  2,687,018  includas  457,266  lines. 
Nawsday-S  his  yaar  632,821  includas  158,- 
569  linas;  Last  year  456,901  includas  43,- 
750  l.nes. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  5,867,352  5,621,134 

Timas-S  .  3,038,786  3,386,240 

Herald  Examinar-a  _  890.247  796,849 

Herald  Examiner-5  —  301,613  282,982 


Journal-S  This  yaar 
149,289  linas. 

1,727,672 

includas 

NASHVILLE. 

TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

2.050,870 

1,997,443 

Tannassaan-m  . 

2,042,142 

1,978,468 

Tennassean-S  . 

836,102 

835,213 

Grand  Total  . 

4,929,114 

4,811,124 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas  Picayune-m  . 

3,097,849 

3,029,231 

Timas  Picayuna-S  . 

1,181,901 

1,261,751 

States  R  Item  . 

1,987,438 

2,030,105 

Grand  Total  . 

6,267,188 

6,321,087 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Timas  Pic- 
ayuna-S  This  yaar  1,181,901  includas  38,- 
832  lines;Last  yaar  1,261,751  includas  34,- 
300  lines. 

5tatas  R  Itam-a  This  year  1,987,438  in¬ 
cludes  12,615  linas;  Last  year  2,030,105 
includes  13,606  linas. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Timas-m  .  2,827,227  3,011,169 

Timas-S  .  3,277,596  3.494,065 

Naws-m  .  2,044,257  2,098,954 

Naws-S  .  1,677,125  1,748,973 

Post-a  .  1,067,555  1,111,696 


6,515,103  Grand  Total  . 10,097,998  10,087,205 


Grand  Total  . 10,893,760  11,464,857 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Timas-S  This 
yaar  3,277,596  includas  341,166  linas;  Last 
year  3,494,065  includas  3^,343  linas. 
Naws-m  This  year  2,044,257  includas  716,- 
856  lines;  Last  year  2,098,954  includas 
721,271  linas. 

News-S  This  yaar  1,677,125  includas 
1,047,104  linas;  Ust  year  1,748,973  in¬ 
cludes  1,057,049  linas. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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NIWARK,  N.J. 


Star  Ladgar-m  .  2.34S.SI3  2.4SS.2M 

*Star  Ladgar-S  .  I.5SS,I03  l,MS.S3S 

Grand  Total  .  3.y30.ili  4.0t0,l03 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Star  Ladqar- 
m  This  yaar  2,345.513  includai  4f,i3t 
linat;  Last  yaar  2,M5,2M  in:l.dai  47,f7l 
linas. 


ORANGI  COUNTY.  CALIF. 
Ragiitar  (saa  nota)  ....  3,418,174  3,857,555 
*Ragittar-S  .  1,057,074  1,107.701 


Grand  Total  .  4,475.770  4,745,254 

NOTE:  Rag  star-a  and  RagUtar-m  lold  in 
combination;  linaga  cf  ona  adit  on, 

Ragistar-a  it  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

$antinal-d  .  3,434,158  2  740.173 

•Santinal-S  .  1,234,873  1,044,783 

Star-a  .  —  1,805,870 

Grand  Total  .  4,471,051  5,812.844 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting  —  Santinal-m 
This  yaar  3,434, in  includat  547,735  linat; 
Last  yaar  2J40.I73  includat  358,477  I  nat. 
Santinal-S  This  yaar  l,2S4,M3  includat 

158,787  linat;  Last  yaar  1,044,^3  includat 
134,425  linat. 

Star-a  Latt  yaar  1,805,870  includat  143,373 
linat. 

NOTE:  Star-a— Ca^tad  publication  with 
tha  ittua  of  Jan.  20.  1773;  Santinal-m — 
8acama  tha  Sant  nal  Star  Da  ly  affactiva 
Jan.  22.  1773. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

8ullatin-a  .  2,473,305  2,574,427 

•Bullatin-S  .  1,087,271  1.140.432 

Inquirar-m  .  1,812,081  2.044.470 

Inquirar-S  .  1,871,474  1,784.474 

Nawt-a  .  747,117  1,037,350 


Grand  Total  .  8,251,472  8,805,777 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting — Bullatin-a  This 
yaar  2,433,305  includat  704,182  linat;  Last 
yaar  2,574,427  includat  547,381  linat. 
8ullatin-S  This  yaar  1,087,271  includat 
373,137  linat;  Last  yaar  1,140,432  includat 
417.720  linat 

Inquirar-m  This  yaar  1,812.081  includat 
203,344  linat;  Latt  yaar  2,044,4M  includat 
178,747  linat. 

Inquirar-S  Thit  yaar  1,871  474  includat 
378,144  linat;  Latt  yaar  1,784,474  includat 
422,311  linat. 

PITTSIURGH.  PA. 

Pott  Gaiatta  8 

Sun  Talagraph-m .  813,450  745,814 

Fratt-a  .  1,713,284  1,824,427 

•Pratt-S  .  1,304,774  1,315,734 


Grand  Total  .  3,831,710  4,108,177 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Pratt-a  Thit 
yaar  1,713,284  includat  27,425  linat;  Last 
yaar  1,82^,427  includat  1  UO  linat. 

Pratt-S  Thit  yaar  1.304,774  includat  1,728 
linat. 

NOTE;  Pratt-a  did  not  publish  Jan.  3,  4  and 
5.  1774;  Pott  Gaiatta  and  Sun  Talagraph 
Jan.  4  and  5,  1774  dua  to  strika  conditions. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bullatin-a  1,847,847  1,771,770 

Journal-m  .  1,548,40?  1,545,548 

Journal-S  .  1.034.438  1,047,542 


Grand  Total  4,430,714  4,405,100 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Bullatin-a  This 
yaar  1,847,847  includat  127,744  linat;  Last 
yaar  I  771,770  includat  75,258  linas. 

NOTE:  Journal-m  publithad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

CUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladaar-a .  1,274,875  1.272,271 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Patriot  Ladg- 
ar-a  Thit  yaar  1,274,875  includat  40,844 
linat;  Utt  yaar  1.272,271  includat  30,242 
linat. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Oamocrat  8 

Chronicla-m  1,553,044  1.544.407 

Oamocrat  8 

Chronicla-S  .  874,754  1,024,547 

Timat  Union-a  .  1,480,514  1,743,830 


Grand  Total  .  4,130,514  4,334,784 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Oamocrat  8 
Chronicla-S  Thit  yaar  874,7S4  includat 

S,727  linat;  Latt  yaar  I,n4,547  includat 
12.012  linat. 

Timat  Union-a  Latt  yaar  1,743,830  includat 
7,400  linat. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

8aa-a .  2,304,340  2,524,237 

•8aa-S .  728,775  474,777 

Unlon-m  .  1,437,417  1.524,720 

tUnion-S  .  252,120  277,472 


Grand  Total  .  4,725.032  5,025,428 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Baa-a  Thit 
yaar  2,304,340  includat  10,815  linat. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa  Damocrat-m  ... .  I,2S7.747  1,484,443 
Globa  Damocrat-wa  ...  535,007  404,130 

Pott  Ditpatch-a .  1,812,074  2,132,433 

*Pott  Ditpatch-S .  1,423,215  1,554,075 


Grand  Total  .  5,028,045  S.78I.30I 

NOTE:  Globa  Damocrat-m  publithad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting — Globa  Damo- 
crat-m  Thit  yaar  1,257,747  includat  147,040 
linat;  Ust  yaar  1,484,443  includat  2SI.047 
I'nat. 

Globa  Damocrat-wa  Thit  yaar  535,007  in¬ 
cludat  5,717  linat;  Latt  yaar  404,130  in¬ 
cludat  4,572  linat. 

Pott  Ditpatch-a  Thit  yaar  1,812,074  in¬ 
cludat  74,245  Lnat;  Latt  yaar  2,132,433  in¬ 
cludat  140,^1  linat. 

Pott  Ditpatch-S  This  yaar  1,423,215  in¬ 
cludat  7S,734  linat. 

ST.  PETERSiURG,  HA. 

Indapandant-a .  2.520.341  2,575,207 

Timat-m  .  4,137,425  4,121,748 

•Timat-S  .  1,741,444  1,524,478 


Grand  Total  .  8,401,430  8,243,453 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Timat-m  This 
yaar  4,137,425  includat  8«.380  linat;  Latt 
yaar  4,121,748  includat  443.003  linat. 
Timat-S  This  yaar  1,741,444  includat  357,- 
044  linat;  Latt  yaar  1,524,478  includat 

214,178  linat. 

Indapandant-a  Thit  yaar  2,520,341  includat 
10,080  linat. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Exprast-m  .  2,174,570  2,124,417 

tExpratt  Naws-S .  774,703  740,351 

Expratt  Nawt-tat .  375.077  310,754 

Naws-a  .  1,843,411  1,842,177 

Light-a  .  2,432,573  2,438,701 

•Light-S  .  730,411  877,152 

Light-sat .  251,418  240,884 


Grand  Total  .  8,824,585  8,414,442 

NOTE;  Exprats-m.  Nawt-a  and  L:ght-a  all 
publithad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

SAN  EERNARDINO,  CAUF. 

Sun  (Saa  Nota) . 2.0U.285  2,354,212 

•Sun-S  .  504,571  507,454 


Grand  Total  .  2,540,874  2,841  448 

NOTE;  Sun-m  and  Talagram-a  ara  told  in 
combination;  linaga  of  ona  adition,  Sun-m 
it  shown. 

NOTE:  Pat-run  advartiting— Sun-m  Thit 
yaar  2,034,285  includat  70,30$  linas;  Latt 
yaar  2,354,212  includat  47,752  linas. 

Sun-S  Thit  yaar  504,571  includat  13,104 
linat;  Latt  yaar  507,454  includat  13,588 
linat. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  ....  2,702,370  2.757.075 

•Union-s  .  1,147,557  1,212,415 

Tribuna-a  .  3,077,725  3,343,873 


Grand  Total  .  4,747,874  7,313,403 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  1,873.003  1,721,547 

Examinar-a  .  1.725.522  1.788,124 

Examinar  8  Chronicla-S  854,440  884,001 


Grand  Total  4,452,785  4,775,472 

SAN  JOSE.  CAUF. 

Marcury-m  .  4,124,712  4,044,477 

Nawt-a  .  3,840,544  3,850,081 

•Marcury-Nawt-S  .  1,274,743  1,257,258 


Grand  Total  .  7,242,201  7,153,818 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting  —  Marcury-m 
Thit  yaar  4,124,712  incluoas  157,157  linat; 
Latt  yaar  4,044,477  includat  150,317  linas. 
Nawt-a  Thit  yaar  3,840,544  includat  155,- 
714  linat;  Latt  yaar  3,850,081  includat 
150,347  linat. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Pott  Intalliqancar-m  ... 

1,437,705 

1,340,717 

•Pott  Intall.gancar-S  . 

.  481,377 

444,374 

Grand  Total  . 

1.717.304 

1.807.073 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting  —  Pott  Intal- 

lig«nc«r-m  Thi$  ytar 

1.437,705 

includat 

4,440  linat. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  . 

1,277,415 

1,212,405 

Timat-m  . 

1,744,017 

1,720,715 

Timat-S  . 

704,487 

740,777 

Grand  Total  . 

3,750,121 

3,474,517 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribuna-a  . 

1,785,044 

l.48l.0<3 

•Tribuna-S  . 

444,243 

554,804 

Grand  Total  . 

2,431,327 

2.235.847 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — ^Tribuna-a  Thit 
yaar  1,785,044  includat  17,184  linat;  Last 
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yaar  1,481,043  includat  37,281  linas. 
Tribuna-S  This  yaar  444,243  includat  27,414 
linat;  Latt  yaar  554,804  includat  27,474 
linat. 


SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Harald  Journal-a  .  1,438,457  1,725,577 

*Harald  Amarican-S  . . .  741,835  743.303 

Post  Standard-m  .  881,387  844,847 


Grand  Total  .  3,241,881  3,315,733 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting  —  Harald 
Journal-a  Thit  yaar  I  438,457  includat  7,437 
linat;  Last  yaar  1,725,577  includat  20,424 
linat. 

Harald  Amarican-S  Thit  yaar  741,835  in¬ 
cludat  10,243  linat;  Last  yaar  743,307  in¬ 
cludat  7,457  linat. 

Pott  Standard-m  Thit  yaar  881,387  includat 
11,823  linat;  Last  yaar  844,847  includat 
14,014  linas. 
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Naws-a  .  1,477,248  1,753,402 

Sun-Timas-m  .  2,551,173  2,418,145 

Sun-Timas-S  .  1,272,437  1,374.058 


Grand  Total  .  3,843.832  3,774,223 

Today-a  .  754,347  740,272 

NOTE:  Linaga  of  Chicago  Nawspapars  it 
maasurad  by  Gaorga  Naustadt.  Inc. 

COLUMIUS,  GA. 


Enouirar-m  . 

1,022,308 

1,027,348 

Ladgar-a  . 

1,074,108 

1,075,044 

Ladgar-Enqu  rar-S  . 

231,574 

240,474 

Grand  Total  . 

2,327,770 

2,343,088 

DAVENPORT, 

,  IOWA 

Timas-Damocrat-aSm  . . 

2,435,510 

2,347,374 

Timat-Damocrat-S  . 

534,420 

451,220 

Grand  Total . 

2.772.130 

2,800,414 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

Nawt  Tribuna-a . 

.  1,435.441 

1,701,472 

Nawt  Tribuna-S . 

504.487 

471,724 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,140,350 

2,173,414 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Damocrat-a  . 

.  1,477,483 

1.474.157 

Damocrat-S  . 

.  475,784 

502,324 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,775,447 

1,774,483 

NOTE:  Part*run  advarfising  — >  Dtmocraf-a 

Latt  yaar  1,474,157  includat  12,010  linas. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Ragistar-m  . 

.  477,273 

712,577 

Tribuna-a  . 

.  1,127,112 

1,134,758 

Sunday  Ragistar-S  _ 

.  730,327 

742,044 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,554,712 

2,587,377 

DULUTH. 

MINN. 

Ntws-Tribuna, 
H«rald-m,a . 

854,344 

707,417 

Nawt-Tribuna-S  . 

424,288 

587,477 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.478,452 

1,275,114 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Timas-a  .  1,274,140 

tTimat  Advartisart-S  . .  827,030 

Trantonian-m  .  1,230,142 


1,344,415 

817,033 

1,083,141 


Grand  Total  .  3,353,412  3.244.775 

NOTE;  Timat-a  publithad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting— Timat  Advar- 
titar-S  Thit  yaar  827,070  includat  11,078 
linat;  Last  yaar  817,037  includat  12,012 
linat. 


Tribuna-a 

Tribuna-S 


GARY,  IND. 

1,554,157 

727,257 


Grand  Total 


1,547,815 

747.153 


2,283,414  2,314,748 


Harald-a 

Harald-S 


GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

444,784 

341,130 


445,848 

351,244 


1,024,114  1,017,114 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Pott-m  .  4,373,574 

Pott-S  .  1.730,152 

Star-Nawt-a  .  2,177,811 

Star-Nawt-S  .  842,034 


4,047,487 

1,845,770 

2,338,741 

745,074 


Grand  Total  7,143,573  7,177,314 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting  —  Star-Nawt-S 
This  yaar  842,034  includat  11,752  linat; 
Latt  yaar  745,034  includat  5,440  linat. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Pott-m  2,870,585  2,714,110 

Timat-a  .  2,454,544  2.531.877 

•Pott  Timas-S  .  1,244,844  1,107,403 


LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  844,077 


734,017 


LINCOLN.  NEB. 

Jou.-nal-Star-d8S  .  1,520,708  1,480,738 

NOTE:  Includat  intartt;  87,272  linas  in  1774; 
82,744  linas  in  1773. 


LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal-a  547,744 


438,414 


Grand  Total  4,571,775  4,553,412 

NOTE:  Timas-a  publithad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting  —  Post-m  Thit 
yaar  2,870,585  includat  5,741  linas;  Last 
yaar  2,714,110  includat  38,145  linat. 
timas-a  This  yaar  2,454,544  includat  5,574 
linat;  Latt  yaar  2,531,877  includat  37,844 
linat. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Raportar  Ditpatch-a  1,381.351  1,574,404 


JANUARY  1974 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  .  2,143,770  2,042  117 

Timas-a  2,343,328  2,353.548 

Couriar-Journal 

8  Timcs-S  1,110  203  1,131,334 


Grand  Total  5,417,321  5.527,021 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linaga  publithad  on 
4-column  basis,  but  convartad  to  .8- 
column  basis  abova.  Classifiad  published 
and  raportad  above  on  7-column  basis. 


ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American  Naws-a  .  450,744 

Amarican  Naws-S .  278.082 


Grand  Total 


443,842 

274,440 


728,824  740,502 


AUANY,  N.Y. 

Timat-Union-m  .  713,220 

Knickarbockar  Nawt- 

Union  Star-a  .  1,214,373 

Timas-Union-S  .  713,220 


1,337,277 

444,127 


Grand  Total  .  2,440,833  2,427,553 

BANGOR. 


MAINE 

Nawt-m  .  734,127 

BOULDER.  COLO. 

Camara-a  .  1,405,530 

Camara-S  .  478,414 


703.782 


1,544,125 

502,103 


Grand  Total 


1,703.744  2,048,228 


BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Fraa  Prats-m  .  1,440,558  1,418,858 


Tribuna-m 
Tribuna-S  . 


CHICAGO.  lU. 

.  4,572,044  4.372,283 

.  2,277,574  2,282,484 


MADISON. 

WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a 

1,858,528 

1,840.145 

star  Journal-m  . 

1,842.334 

1,847.781 

Stata  Journal-S . 

473,744 

441,870 

Grand  Total . 

4.374,810 

4,351,413 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Racord-m  . 

873,572 

724.774 

Journal-e  ... 

842,240 

840,504 

Grand  Total  . 

1,715,812 

1,747,500 

MONTREAL.  QUE. 

Gazatta-m 

1,733,377 

1 .740,477 

Star-a 

2,444,474 

2,473.420 

La  Davoir-m . 

377,720 

358.707 

La  Dimancha- 

Mat'n-$  . 

224,880 

277,455 

NOTE:  La  Dimancha  Matin  (42,214  linns). 

Includas  "Parspactivas"  and  insarts. 

NASHUA, 

N.H. 

Talagraph-a  . 

777,154 

1,074,118 

NEW  HAVEN, 

,  CONN. 

Journal-Couriar-m  . 

1.374.382 

1,341,812 

Rngittar-a . 

1,887,022 

1,728,231 

Ragittar-S  . 

738,547 

757,702 

Grand  Total  . 

4,221,751 

4,027,745 

NILES.  MICH. 

Star-a-tat . 

477,402 

554,234 

NORFOLK 

.  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  . 

2,431,541 

2,483,434 

Ladgar-Star-a 

2,224,001 

2,055.877 

Virginian-Pilot-S  . 

1,104,545 

778,273 

Grand  Total 


.  4,871,440  4,454,747  Grand  Total  .  5,742,127  5,537,404 
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NORTH  PLATTE.  NEI. 

TalMram-t  ut .  m  ...  S27,il8  494,732 

NOTE:  Family  Waakly  includad  44,008  lina$ 
1974;  81.894  lintt  1973. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,982,343  2,120,211 

Tribuna-S  .  881,727  774,513 


Grand  Total  .  2,844.070  2  894,724 

NOTE;  Sunday  includat  82,085  linas  Parada, 
Tuasday  and  Comics  in  1974.  Last  yaar 
includas  77.571. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-E«aminar-a  ..  1,399,744  1,277,312 
Slandard-Eiaminar-S  ..  413,838  410,724 


Grand  Total  1,813,582  1,708,038 

NOTE:  Family  Waakly  includad  Sunday 
58,772  linas  1974;  41,794  linas  1973. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,103,043  2  044,354 

Timas-a  .  1,947,128  1,840,544 

Oklahoman-S  .  844,701  770.014 


Grand  Total  .  4.934.892  4.494,932 

NOTE:  Part-run  linaqa — Oklahoma  Includas 
421,122  linas  1974;  455,975  linas  1973. 
Timas  This  yaar  348,523  Inas;  Last  yaar 
371.807  linas. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Harald.-m,a.S  .  2.828,014  3,041,485 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LaDroit-a  .  1,441,008  1,474,558 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-m.a  .  1,034,734  1,084,495 

Star-Naws-S  234,877  259.850 


Grand  Total  .  1,273,431  1,344,345 


1974 

1973 

NOTE;  Ooas  not  includi 

1  Parada. 

PORTLAND. 

MAINE 

Fr*ts-H«rald-m  . 

1,014,271 

1.243,599 

Expross-t  . 

954,577 

1,134,777 

Ttiuqrum-S  .  . . 

548,744 

503,027 

Grand  Total  . 

2.521,592 

2,883,403 

NOTE:  Sunday  includas  Parada. 

PORTLAND. 

,  ORE. 

Oraqon!an-m,S  . 

3,750,414 

3,844,884 

Ortqon  .'ournal-a  . 

1,131,284 

942,974 

Grand  Total  . 

4,881,898 

4,709,842 

READING, 

,  PA. 

Timas-m/EaqIt-a  . 

1,303,094 

1,420.794 

Eaqia-S . 

448,254 

440,184 

Grand  Total  . 

1,751,348 

1,840,978 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m . 

1,733,943 

1,759,881 

Naws-Leadar-a  . 

1,798,510 

1,840,807 

Timas-Dispatch-S  . 

928,384 

981,490 

Grand  Total  . 

4,440.859 

4.402,383 

NOTE;  Part-run  and  comics  not 

includad. 

ST.  PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pionear  Prass  and 

Dispatch-m,a  . 

2,217,182 

2,288,432 

Pionaar  Prass-S  . 

1,025,394 

1,087,175 

Grand  Total  . 

3.242,574 

3.375.407 

NOTE;  Sunday  doas  not  includa  Parada. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Timas-a.5  . 

2,925.381 

3.035.718 

SOUTH  BAY  ITORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Bay  Braaie-a  ....  2,413,212  3,049,448 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  ..  1,079.858 

Chronicla-a  .  1,171,853 

Spokasman-Raviaw-S  . . .  551,843 


1973 

947,470 

1,124,253 

557,813 


Grand  Totals  .  2,823,574  2,449,5U 

NOTE:  Sunday  includas  "PARADE"  linaqa. 

SYDNEY,  N.S. 

Capa  Braton  Post-a .  927,880  848,740 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Naws  Tribuna-a.S  .  2,109,128  2,254,350 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,278,984  3,074,484 

Tribuna-S  .  1,071,197  1,020,374 

Timas-a  .  2,343,194  2,221,194 


Grand  Total  .  4,493,379  4,318,054 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  includad. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Time$-m  . 

429,018 

513,431 

Blada-a . 

1,900,518 

2,042.391 

Blada-S . 

918.392 

897,494 

Grand  Total  . 

3,247,928 

3,453,514 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  . 

.  1.285.830 

1.324,778 

Stata  Journal-a  . 

981,113 

1,133,104 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

417,977 

392,2)4 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,484,920 

2,850,174 

TORONTO 

,  ONT. 

Sun-mS  . 

895,000 

450,000 

Star-a  . 

3,981,555 

3.441,595 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

2,972,578 

2,992,144 

Citiian-a  . 

3,011.232 

3,034,334 

1974 

1973 

Star-S  . 

843,128 

900,088 

Grand  Total  . 

4,844.938 

4.928.585 

NOTE:  Sunday  includas 

Parada"  linaqa. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World-m  . 

1,851,834 

1,849.237 

Tribune’#  . 

1,825,417 

1,921,817 

World-S  . 

494,451 

423,733 

Grand  Total  . 

4,371,902 

4,414,787 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-a  . 

1,409,844 

1,499,138 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eaqia-m  . 

1,913,353 

1,813,443 

Baacon-a  . 

853,424 

755.497 

Eaqia  and  8aacon-S  . . . 

445,401 

443,037 

Grand  Total  . 

3,232,380 

3,032,377 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-Naws-mBa  . 

1,113,952 

1,012,074 

Star-Naws-$  . 

330,232 

247,134 

Grand  Total  . 

1,444,184 

1,279,208 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  . 

1,440,292 

1,435,242 

Twin-City  Sant'nal-a  . . . 

1,245,234 

1,432,354 

Journal-Santinal-S  . 

482,492 

493,514 

Grand  Total  . 

3.188.220 

3,541,110 

NOTE;  Part-run  and  comics  not 

includad. 

WORCESTER 

.  MASS. 

Telaqram-m  . 

1,034,701 

1,130,780 

Gaiatta-a  . 

1,042,041 

1,088,255 

Teleqram-S  . 

488,810 

703,822 

Grand  Tolal  . 

2,757,552 

2,922,857 

BATTING  .500 — Three  of  Nixon  Newspapers’ 
six  dailies  took  honors  in  the  typo9raphy 
contest  conducted  by  the  Northwestern  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  Shown  are  (from  left) 
Robert  Mathes,  general  manager,  Hammond 
Star,  third  place,  offset  dailies  under  8,000; 
Joseph  H.  Nixon,  publisher,  Wabath  Plain 
Dealer,  second  place,  offset  dailies  8,000  to 
15,000;  Northwestern  Dean  I.  W.  Cole,  and  John 
E.  Mitchell,  associate  publisher,  Frankfort  Times, 
first  place  (second  straight  year),  dailies  under 
8,000. 


Gannett  Fla.  Corp.  now 
Cape  Publications,  Inc. 

Gannett  Florida  Corp.,  which  publishes 
four  newspapers  in  Central  Florida,  has 
been  renamed  Cape  Publications,  Inc., 
Joseph  T.  Lyons,  president,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  company  publishes  TODAY  in 
Cocoa,  the  Evening  Timea  in  Melbourne, 
the  Star-Advocate  in  Titusville  and  the 
Sun-Joumal  in  Brooksville. 

The  name  Gannett  Florida  had  been 
selected  when  the  only  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Florida  were  those  in  the  subsidi¬ 
ary  in  Brevard  County.  Since  that  time, 
Gannett  has  acquired  the  Netvn  and  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Pensacola  and  the  N ews-Preiut  in 
Fort  Myers.  With  these  additions,  the 
name  Gannett  Florida  was  too  all- 
inclusive  and  in  some  instances  confusing, 
so  a  name  change  was  indicated. 


Color  ad  totals 

The  Express  in  Easton,  Pa.  reported 
this  week  that  it  published  a  total  of 
671,266  lines  of  ROP  color  advertising  in 
1973.  The  breakdown  of  the  totals  was 
617,120  lines  in  local  advertising  and  54,- 
146  lines  in  the  national  classification.  The 
linage  was  omitted  in  Editor  &  Purush- 
kr’s  Color  Issue  for  March  30. 

• 

Fast  food  account 

Grey  .Advertising  of  Los  .Angeles  has 
been  named  the  national  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  for  Taco  Bell,  the  nation’s  largest  op¬ 
erator  of  fast  service  Mexican  food  res¬ 
taurants.  New  advertising  for  the  parent 
company  will  begin  in  April,  according  to 
Joyce  Hackbarth,  advertising  manager. 
The  company  uses  newspaper,  radio  and 
tv. 


Football  supp  planned 
for  25-city  markets 

The  Weekend  Company,  based  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  has  announced  tentative 
plans  to  distribute  and  publish  a  football 
tv  watcher’s  magazine  called  Weekend 
Kickoff  which  will  be  distributed  in  select¬ 
ed  newspapers  in  25  metropolitan  markets 
including  most  National  Football  League 
citiesi 

The  8  X  11  size,  publication,  which  was 
tested  in  Chicago  during  the  1973  season, 
will  be  a  full  color,  offset  magazine  con¬ 
taining  both  national  and  local  interest 
editorial. 

The  company  plans  to  debut  the  publi¬ 
cation  this  fall  with  an  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  5  million.  According  to  Ronald  H. 
Hagen,  publisher,  tentative  plans  called 
for  17  issues  in  1974  with  increasing, 
staggered  distribution  scheduled  to  begin 
in  the  Midwestern  markets. 

He  described  the  publication  as  a  “total 
media  magazine”  distributed  in  newspaper 
for  a  tv  audience.  The  company,  he  said, 
will  begin  an  ad  and  direct  mail  program 
to  reach  agency  media  buyers  and  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  directors  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

• 

Two  weeklies  sold 

The  Hoisington  (Kans.)  Dispatch  and 
the  Claflin  (Kans.)  Clarion,  both  weekly 
papers,  have  been  sold  to  Russell  T. 
Townsley  and  Allan  D.  Evans,  owners  of 
three  other  weekly  papers.  The  Dispatch 
was  owned  by  Richard  K.  Ramsey,  who 
will  remain  as  editor  of  the  paper.  The 
Clarion’s  former  owner  was  Joe  Lane, 
who  will  also  stay  on  as  editor.  The  sale 
w’as  handled  by  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service.  Bol¬ 
itho  was  at  one  time  a  partner  in  the 
Dispatch  with  Ramsey. 
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Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

N.Y.  AND  N.J.  BLACKS  SERVED  BY  NEW  WEEKLY 


Has  black  revolution  left  the  black 
press  behind?  Does  a  black  community 
need  a  strong  supportive  crusading  medi¬ 
um  or  does  it  ne^  an  investigative,  hard 
facts,  incisive  and  maybe  establishment 
newspaper? 

The  new  trend  in  skilled  black-oriented 
journalism  may  itself  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  In  fact  a  strictly  “uplift”  approach 
merging  the  philosophy  of  editorial  excel¬ 
lence  with  courage  seems  to  be  today’s 
answer  supported  by  a  black-oriented 
weekly  which  will  be  on  the  newsstands 
April  18. 

The  weekly  is  the  New  York  Age,  and 
it  will  serve  the  black  communities  of 


Weekly 

Editors 


“I  have  always  maintained 
that  no  president  can  be  as 
bad  as  the  men  that  advise 
him.  We  don’t  need  a  differ¬ 
ent  man  as  bad  as  we  need 
different  advisers  for  the 
same  man.”  August  1932 

All  rights  reserved  for  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  Commission.  Edited  by 
Bryan  Steriing. 

camera  ready 

A  once-a-week  column  that  will 
delight  and  amuse  your  readers 
with  its  forty -year-old  wit  and 
wisdom. 


mail  this  coupon  for  details: 

Name _ 

Newspaper _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

send  to: 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate f  Mnc. 

715  Locust  Street  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304 


New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Age  is  not  a  newcomer  to  New  York.  It 
traces  its  roots  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  reconstruction-era  publications 
that  served  blacks  who  had  been  held  as 
slaves. 

Deeply-rooled  history 

The  Age  grew  out  of  the  New  York 
Freeman,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
black  newspapers  of  the  1800’s.  It  was 
officially  founded  in  1887  by  Thomas  T. 
Fortune  and  was  later  guided  by  Fred  R. 
Moore  to  expose  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  before 
the  white  press  brought  the  KKK’s  ac¬ 
tions  into  the  open. 

According  to  a  philosophy  statement  on 
the  front  page  of  the  reflowered  newspa¬ 
per:  “The  new  Age  will  attempt  to  follow 
in  the  tradition  established  over  more 
than  seven  decades  of  publishing  the 
original  weekly  Age.  In  editorial  content 
and  editorial  opinion,  this  newspaper  will 
once  again  flght  prejudice  in  all  its 
forms.” 

Aims  of  the  black  oriented  newspaper: 
to  investigate  and  expose  racial  injustice; 
to  tell  what  black  men  and  women  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  communities 
are  doing  to  combat  racial  inequalities;  to 
report  achievements  that  are  being  made 
by  the  men  and  women  of  the  community. 

The  newspaper  will  be  a  new  choice  for 
readers,  according  to  its  publisher,  Dick 
Edwards.  Edwards  is  the  senior  partner 
in  the  venture  and  has  had  35  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
business.  He  has  worked  as  a  European 
correspondent  for  Ebony  and  Jet  Maga¬ 
zines  and  he  has  been  an  editor  of  several 
Texas  newspapers;  and  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News  weekly. 

Executive  editor  and  partner  in  the 
New  York  Age  is  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
III,  who  has  been  primarily  involved  in 
television  and  radio  reporting.  He  has 
worked  for  CBS  and  the  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Laboratory.  His  father  was  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  the  churchman  and 
New  York  Congressman  who  also  edited 
People’s  Voice,  a  tabloid  weekly,  which  he 
started  in  1942.  People’s  Voice  ran  into 
flnancial  difficulties  and  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  1947,  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Benjamin  Davis,  Jr.,  a  black  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  leader. 

Experienced  staff  members 

New  York  Age  will  be  more  like  a 
magazine  than  a  newspaper  in  format, 
according  to  editor  Powell.  It  will  deal  in 
depth  and  scope  with  government,  black 
business,  political,  and  related  issues. 

And  it  will  be  staffed  by  newspaper 
people.  The  core  staff,  Powell  says  will  be 
12-13  persons.  “It  will  depend  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  most  newspapers  on 
outside  contributors,  particularly  free¬ 
lancers,”  he  adds. 

Among  new  staff  members  are  a  fair 
number  of  ex-Amsterdam  News  writers: 

Jesse  Walker,  a  fifteen  year  veteran  of 
the  Amsterdam  News  will  be  a  regular 


NEW  YORK  AGE 


Brooklyn  clinics  found 
I  unsanitary  in  city  report 


Slockf  gain  in 
now  rgditfricting  ordor 


Bir.sirjtar 


BLACK  WEEKLY  REBORN 


contributor  and  member  of  the  editorial 
board. 

Cathy  Chance  has  joined  the  Age  as 
women’s  editor;  she  was  formerly  society 
editor  for  the  News,  and  Howie  Evans  a 
columnist  and  writer  for  the  News  will  be 
a  sports  columnist  and  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Age. 

Rhea  Calloway  has  been  named  church 
editor.  Mrs.  Calloway  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  old  New  York  Age. 

Advertising  will  be  handled  by  Joseph 
Thornton,  who  has  had  20  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing,  advertising  and  media 
sales  with  both  local  and  national  em¬ 
phasis,  according  to  Powell. 

Powell  estimates  conservatively,  that 
first-run  circulation  will  be  about  20,000 
and  will  mainly  be  newsstand  distribution. 
The  first  issue  will  be  about  24  pages  and 
will  sell  for  25c.  A  year  subscription  will 
cost  $11. 

At  first,  Powell  notes,  the  black-oriented 
weekly  will  be  two-color,  but  if  it  is  tech¬ 
nically  and  financially  feasible  it  may  be 
produced  with  four-color  photos.  The 
offset  weekly  is  currently  being  job- 
printed  in  a  Westchester  County,  New 
York  plant.  Powell  is  not  certain  whether 
this  will  be  permanent. 

Layouts  will  be  clean  and  open  with 
much  more  white  space  than  is  conven¬ 
tionally  used  in  dailies  and  weeklies,  Pow¬ 
ell  said.  Larger  photos  will  be  another 
feature  in  the  new  newspaper. 

According  to  Powell,  the  Age  will  focus 
on  government,  black  business,  politics, 
but  will  cover  19  areas  with  reg;ularity. 

The  areas  include  hard  news  with  obvi¬ 
ous  issues  such  as  Watergate  and  how  it 
relates  to  the  black  community.  “We  will 
have  the  resources  to  investigate  material 
out  of  Washington  and  on  the  local  level,” 
Powell  states. 

The  newspaper  will  also  report  on 
many-related  consumer  interest  stories 
which  have  not  received  the  coverage  in- 
depth  that  they  should  have,  according  to 
the  editor. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Boyhood  nostalgia  ‘verse’ 
brings— writing  career  at  57 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Back  when  Jim  Hausmun  was  a  school¬ 
boy  in  Cincinnati,  he  wrote  in  a  geogra¬ 
phy  book  a  vow  to  the  effect  that  when  he 
grew  up  he  would  spit  in  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

Some  44  countries  and  22  years  in  the 
.4ir  Force  later,  he  had  wrapped  up  that 
ambition. 

And  now  ten  years  after  military  re¬ 
tirement  and  still  only  57,  in  the  midst  of 
taking  care  of  an  inherited  family  busi¬ 
ness  in  Cincinnati,  Hausman  has  gustily 
embarked  on  a  second  career — syndicated 
writing. 

Not  that  writing  is  all  that  new  to  him. 
Long  about  the  end  of  the  Depression,  Jim 
had  ambitions  to  work  on  a  newspaper. 
He  went  to  every  newspaper  around  Bos¬ 
ton/Cape  Cod  and  with  faked  credentials 


Jim  Hausman  revisits  his  boyhood  home 


(“they  never  would  check  them”)  offered 
to  work  for  room  and  board  just  for  the 
experience.  No  luck. 

He  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Xavier  University  in  1938  in  a  photo 
finish.  As  an  undergraduate  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  column  and  co-authored  another  for 
the  student  newspaper. 

Today  Jim  is  in  the  pages  of  a  growing 
number  of  newspapers — even  on  page  one 
in  some,  with  his  5-a-week  skinny  mini¬ 
vignettes,  “when  i  was  a  boy.”  Brady 
Black,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
started  Jim’s  blank  verse  essays  on  the 
feature  pages  in  1973.  By  end  of  the  year, 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  was  interested. 

The  Air  Force  Colonel — 14  years  in  in¬ 
telligence  work,  a  briefer  of  Presidents 
and  Joint  Chiefs — could  barely  contain 


bubbling,  anxious  optimism  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  career  during  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  had  just 
become  the  first  paper  to  sign  for  “when  i 
was  a  boy”  and  Hausman  was  trying  to 
decide  how  it  felt  to  be  syndicated  at  57. 

.4t  one  and  the  same  time  he  refutes  an 
old  cliche  about  not  going  home  again  (he 
lives  within  two  miles  of  the  house  where 
he  was  born  and  grew  up)  and  is  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  old  admonition  of  writing  from 
one’s  own  experience — this  time  an  Amer¬ 
ican  boyhood  in  the  20s  and  30s. 

Home  now  is  an  enormous  old  house  the 
Hausmans  fell  in  love  with  after  Jim’s 
retirement.  Mrs.  Hausman  is  the  red¬ 
headed  combat  American  nurse  from  Iowa 
who  met  Jim  in  England,  got  engaged  to 
him  in  Belgium  and  married  to  him  in 
France  at  Notre  Dame  Cathedral.  Their 
ensuing  children  “ensuded  all  over  the 
place:  one  in  Kentucky,  two  in  Ohio,  two 
in  Kansas,  one  in  Alabama  and  one  in 
Virginia.” 

Hausman  is  an  involved  citizen.  He’s 
run  for  elected  office — the  city  council, 
state  representative  and  state  senator 
“and  the  Price  Hill  bus” — but  he  only  gets 
elected  when  he  runs  for  non-paying  jobs 
such  as  heading  the  Paris-American  Par¬ 
ent  Teachers  Association.  He  remembers  a 
vacation  trip  when  the  family  went  to  the 
International  Parent  Teacher  Association 
meeting  in  Germany — all  in  one  camper. 
In  France,  he  did  get  a  juvenile  mystery 
novel  written  by  the  technique  of  writing 
a  chapter  and  reading  it  to  the  kids  after 
church  on  Sundays.  His  Air  Force  career 
also  included  teaching  nuclear  physics 
and,  he  hastens  to  add,  a  creative  writing 
course  on  Hill  180  in  Korea  after  the 
shooting  stopped. 

The  Hausman  humor  in  “when  i  was  a 
boy”  takes  “tad-sized”  space — around  130 
words  in  perhaps  22  to  24  lines  in  format 
and  may  begin  on  some  such  note  as: 
“When  I  was  a  boy  my  ‘fav-o-rite’  house 
was  the  beaten  up  red  one  a  neighbor  boy 
called  Kinky  lived  in.  It  became  my  very 
favorite  when  the  wood  porch  fell  off 
leaving  their  front  door  four  feet  up  in 
the  air.  Boy,  no  other  house  had  that!  .  . .” 
And  the  verse  ends  with:  “I’d  been  taught 
to  pray  for  things,  but  it  musn’t  have 
been  God’s  will  because  1  never  got  an 
answer  to:  “Dear  God,  Please  rot  out 
our  porch.” 

• 

UFS  will  syndicate 
heart  behavior  book 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has  acquired 
newspaper  rights  to  the  new  book  ‘“TYPE 
A  Behavior  and  Your  Heart”  and  plans  a 
seven-part  series  of  excerpts  beginning 
April  21  through  its  Spotlight  Service. 

The  authors,  Drs.  Meyer  Friedman  and 
Ray  H.  Rosenman,  explain  their  concept 
that  a  primary  cause  of  heart  disease  is  a 
distinct  behavior  pattern. 
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WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE  is 
the  only  news  agency  that 
caters  exclusively  to 
women’s-interest  pages. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE 
distributes  a  daily  file  of 
stories  on  such  topics  as 
birth  control,  divorce,  and 
the  alarming  increase  in 

RAPE 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE 
also  reports  on  the 
revolution  in  sexual  mores, 
consumerism,  and  the  high 
price  of 

ROAST 

BEEF 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE, 
in  addition,  offers  series  of 
articles  and  Sunday  pieces 
on  everything  from  cosmetic 
surgery  to  runaway  kids  to 
women’s 

RIGHTS 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE, 
in  other  words,  gives  a  good 
balance  of  news  and  features 
of  interest  to  anyone  —  man 
or  woman  —  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  living  in  the 
Seventies. 

Monday  through  Friday 
By  mail  or  leased  wire 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Powell  said  diversified  international 
coverage  in  the  Caribbean  and  Africa 
will  appear  each  issue.  He  said  there  will 
be  columnists  writing  from  these  areas 
who  will  also  file  hard  news  stories  too. 

On  the  political  level,  local  politics  will 
receive  key  coverage.  A  Brooklyn  sub¬ 
bureau  with  people  assigned  full-time  has 
been  set  up.  Also  the  Age  has  set  up  reg¬ 
ular  links  to  sources  in  Newark  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City. 

On  the  state  level,  which  has  a  singu¬ 
larly  deep  impact  on  people’s  lives,  the 
Age  will  report  on  the  legislatures  in 
Albany,  N.Y.;  Trenton,  N.J.,  and  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Coverage  will  be  balanced  in 
terms  of  “potential  impact  on  individu¬ 
als,”  Powell  explains. 

“Counties,  often  called  suburbs,”  will 
also  get  their  fair  share  of  reporting  in 
the  Age.  Powell  said  that  the  black 
people  in  Long  Island,  N.Y.  for  example, 
are  often  forgotten  because  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  image  of  the  area. 

Feature  sections 

The  weekly  church  section  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  of  the  black  paper’s  news- 
hole,  Powell  states.  “Churches  are  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  institution  in  the  black 
community,”  he  iterates.  Regular  contacts 
have  already  been  established  with  a 
large  number  of  churches  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  section  will  be  about 
3-4  pages  in  length,  weekly. 


A  family  and  cultural  affairs  section  is 
another  important  conceptual  coverage 
area  for  the  black  weekly.  Vitality  in  the 
Black  Arts  will  be  an  important  emphasis 
in  the  section. 

Sports  is  geared  for  another  sixth  of 
the  average  issue,  according  to  Powell. 
“Howie  Evans  is  our  main  presence  in 
local  sports,”  he  adds.  Evans  has  been  a 
columnist  and  has  had  his  own  local 
sports  program  on  radio.  He  has  also  been 
a  tv  announcer  for  black  college  basketball 
games.  “He  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  his 
grasp  of  sports  in  the  New  York  area,” 
Powell  affirmed. 

Editorials,  letters  and  guest  opinions 
will  be  handled  by  Powell  in  a  two-page 
weekly  spread. 

The  Age  will  carry  an  educational  serv¬ 
ice  weekly:  the  Almanac  which  will 
provide  minority  history  anniversaries, 
birthdays,  facts  for  general  knowledge, 
and  also  for  students. 

“Aside  from  hard  news  and  features 
we  will  take  our  own  look  at  Washington, 
the  federal  government.  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Civil  Rights  trends,  from  the 
black  viewpoint,”  Powell  said. 

In  the  field  of  labor  coverage  Powell 
states,  subjects  for  stories  are  to 
include:  employment,  management,  nego¬ 
tiations,  a  look  at  predominately  black 
unions  with  leadership  that  is  often  still 
white;  hiring  practices  in  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

Asked  about  competition,  Powell  says 
that  because  the  content  is  so  completely 
different  from  the  Amsterdam  News,  it 
will  not  be  a  crucial  factor.  “It  is  a  run 
against  the  clock  rather  than  other  news 
media,”  Powell  concludes. 
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WSJ  plans  expansion 
of  carrier  delivery 

After  testing  a  carrier  delivery  system 
in  selected  areas  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  decid^  to  quietly  begin  expanding 
that  form  of  delivery. 

According  to  Robert  Wilson,  circulation 
service  manager  and  chairman  of  a  group 
which  has  been  conducting  the  tests,  the 
Journal  has  been  experimenting  in  select¬ 
ed  zip  code  areas  of  the  California  city. 
Although  no  expansion  has  yet  occured,  he 
said  the  newspaper  would  be  looking  for 
other  zip  code  areas  where  the  Journal 
can  be  delivered  by  carrier  less  expensive¬ 
ly  than  through  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Reason  for  the  action,  he  said  was  the 
climbing  rates  of  mail  delivery  that  have 
hit  the  publishing  world  and  the  promise 
of  more  rate  hikes  to  come. 

Beyond  experiments 

“We’re  beyond  the  experimental  stage,” 
he  said.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  is  delivered 
through  an  already-established  carrier 
system  to  10,000  readers. 

Cost  for  such  delivery,  Wilson  said, 
amounted  to  3.8  cents  a  copy  per  day. 
Reader  subscription  rates  will  remain  at 
$38  per  year,  he  added. 

Selection  for  carrier  delivery,  Wilson 
explained,  “depends  upon  the  density  of  a 
circulation  in  a  particular  zip  code  area.” 
The  Journal,  he  said,  “will  only  be  carrier 
delivered  where  we  can  deliver  at  lower 
cost  than  the  Post  Office.” 

But  he  added,  “with  costs  going  up  it 
may  become  more  and  more  feasible.” 
Presently  the  Journal  is  delivered  in 
downtown  Manhattan  near  the  Wall 
Street  and  Stock  Exchange  areas  by  the 
newspapers’  own  employees.  It  is  also  de¬ 
livered  via  carrier  in  downtown  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.  These  areas,  Wilson  said,  have  had 
long  standing  carrier  delivery  and  are  not 
considered  part  of  the  company’s  test  or 
expansion  plans. 

Although  Wilson  said  the  company  had 
no  plans  for  setting  up  its  own  carrier 
system  nationwide,  he  admitted,  “That’s 
not  what  we’re  headed  for,  but  that  may 
be  where  we  end  up.”  He  added  that  the 
Journal’s  plans  haven’t  thrown  anything 
out  as  impossible. 

More  profitable 

The  circulation  service  manager  said 
that  savings  through  a  carrier  system 
were  “difficult  to  estimate.  It  depends  on 
the  outfit  we’re  dealing  with.  The  savings 
could  be  just  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  copy. 
But  as  postal  rates  continue  to  escalate 
the  idea  may  become  more  profitable.” 

When  questioned  about  the  possibility  of 
additional  advertising  like  free  standing 
inserts  through  such  a  carrier  system, 
Wilson  replied,  “It’s  not  impossible,  but 
we’re  actually  not  really  looking  for  it.” 

De.spite  the  vagaries  of  the  circulation 
plan  as  outlined  by  Wilson,  such  a  system 
if  extended  to  its  fullest  capabilities  could 
provide  the  Journal  with  the  double  bonus 
of  a  select  reading  audience  and  zoning. 
Wilson  said  no  timetable  has  been  set. 
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Banner  headline  saved 
for  major  news  stories 

From  now  on  the  Des  Moines  Register’s 
Sunday  edition  will  use  an  8-column  head¬ 
line  only  on  days  when  there  is  news  of 
sufficient  interest  or  significance  to  justify 
it. 

For  many  years  the  Register  used  a 
large,  bold  8-column  headline  across  the 
top  of  the  front  page  of  the  Sunday  news 
section.  “This  practice  began  when  the 
newspapers  were  sold  on  street  corners  or 
newsstands  and  large  headlines  helped  at¬ 
tract  attention  from  people  hurrying  by,” 
the  editors  said. 
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HUMOR 


METfRYLEE:  Weekly  cartoon  ilUistra-  TODAY  AT  THE  WGRI.I)  5  columns 
ted  read-aloud.  Kree  samples.  Write  week  of  iconoclast. c  topical  ^a^s  aii<l 
Merrylee.  Box  .'>201.  Mission  Hills,  comment  liy  modern  Wdl  Koirers  .  . 
Cnlif  01^4%  very  quotable  readers  favorite.  Sam¬ 

ples.  Jeffrey  Barron,  Box  571,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDUCATION 


TV  FEATURES 


"YOU.  YOUR  CHILI)  AND  SCHOOL.” 

Spotlight  on  education.  What  parents 

should  know.  Distributed  by  UPI  and  7^  onented.  Samples,  White  Prod., 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  direct-  02090^^*^^**^**  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass, 
ly.  Reader  questions  answered.  Contact 
David  Nydick,  22  Lesley  Dr.,  Syosset, 

N.Y.  11791  or  (516)  681-4161.  WORl^ - 

-  TRICKY  DICTION 

GARDENING  hobble  that  bobble.  Weekly  how- 

_ _  to  in  diction,  pronunciation,  syntax. 

Humorous  twists  and  rhymes  to  pre- 
P H OTO- P O W E R ED ,  600  WORDS  vent  lioo-boos  in  English.  Samples.  T. 
WEEKLY.  Re.ailer  impact  guarantcerl  1 ;  H.  Hartman,  14692  Danberry  Circle, 
Walter  Masson,  Box  66.  Needham,  Tustin,  Calif.  92680.  Ph :  (714)  838- 
Mass.  02192.  >2403. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^^^OOKS/MAGAZINES^^ 

PEOPLE  AND  TAXES— Ralph  Nader 
tax  reform  iieriodical.  For  sample: 
Dept.  NA,  Box  14198.  Washington,  D.C. 
20044. 

^BUSINESS^PPORTUNm^ 

'^'"'^AluTNiwiPAS'^ 

FOR  SALE 

Metropolitan  Spanish  daily  newspaper. 
U'nlimite<l  ijotential.  Absentee  manage¬ 
ment  at  present.  Needs  inilividual 
familiar  with  publishing.  Call  (212) 
531-3200. 

CANADIAN  WEEKLY 
West  Coast  controlled  tab  weekly.  5 
years  old.  with  gross  $250,000  in  1974. 
Breakeven  about  $200.  Good  flyer 
business.  This  is  a  unique  market  situa¬ 
tion  with  big  immediate  potential.  Con- 
s’der  eiiuity,  all  eciuity  or  loan  as 
methotl  of  obta  ning  working  capital. 
Please  state  credentials.  Box  566,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsewspapefTappraisers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  &rvice 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fia. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiei  -  Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 
66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res:  (913) 
381-6815. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  yrrite 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
3.3515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENGY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  "Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Bright,  young, 
growing  offset  tab  weekly.  Cold  type 
equipp^,  gross  $30,000;  4185  paid  cir¬ 
culation;  sell  $27,000,  Box  335,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

AREA  5  SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER.  Bi¬ 
weekly,  8000  distribution.  Grossing  near 
$50,000.  Goo<l  return.  Well  e<iuipi>ed  to 
camera  ready.  $22,900.  One-third  down, 
balance  financed  to  responsible  parties. 
Box  554,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MONTHLY  TAB— Ojvers  5000  "Mobile 
Home  Owners”  who  want  it  "weekly”. 
Ideal  man/wife,  $15,000.  MOBILE 
HOME  MESSENGER,  35588  Cornell 
Dr..  Yucaipa.  Caiif.  92399.  Ph:  (714) 
797-6850. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

MIDWEST  (X)MPANY  seeks  to  buy 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Minnesota  or 
Iowa.  State  details,  price  in  letter  to 
Box  529,  Editor  A  Publisher.  All  replies 
confidential. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  39.  wants 
to  buy  working  partnership  in  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  or  small  daily.  Up  to 
$25,000  down.  Box  511,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIE3D  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30305. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  with  great 
potential,  no  real  competition,  well- 
equTl>€‘‘l.  within  .*1  hours  of  Oiicago, 
$fi0M  with  terms  to  right  parties.  Great 
for  ambitious  ind'v’dual  or  couple.  Ex¬ 
cellent  town  and  area.  For  informafon 
write  or  call  W.  W.  Spurgeon.  550 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Muncie,  Ind., 
47305,  (317)  289-9966.  Tell  financial/ 
professional  qualifications  first  letter. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Kd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

INDEPENDENT  LABOR  MONTHLY 
grossing  $50,000  yearly.  EYiture  potential 
sales  100%.  Low  overhead,  good  net, 
proven  success.  5  years.  Owner  retiring. 
$25,000  cash,  principals  only.  Box  3689, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21214. 


E&P  aossMadt— 

As  effeeftva  la 
tha  newspaper  cemmnnHy 
as  your  newspapers  elassMeds 
are  In  year  eemmnnltyl 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

IPayabIt  wifb  order)  (KemIHane*  tkoald  accompany  copy 

4.wHks . yi  1<;  per  line,  pv  issue  *«  k**"  osfobHsfcod). 

. . .  per  line,  per  issue  4-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 


2-weeks  . . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wcek  . $L45  per  lint. 


3-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wNks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-WKk  . $2.00  per  line. 


Count  5  overage  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClassMod  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Request 
MfEEKir  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Bbnk 


Address 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


i  To  Run: . 


I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

I  Mail  to;  editor  &  publisher  .  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiuiiiiii^^^^^^^ 


FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  713-10,  Ex¬ 
panded  Memory  with  3  drums,  9  film 
strips,  many  spare  parts.  PDP-8  systems 
tape  available.  Machine  presently  in  op¬ 
eration,  available  in  approximately  30 
days.  Asking  $8,250.  Call  (516)  872-6660. 


LINOFILM  SYSTEM  COMPLETE 
2  Photo  Units  (1  high  speed)  serial  180 
and  256.  8  Keyl>oards  with  Linomix 
serial  278-279-489. 

18  Width  cards  and  18  grids  for  each 
unit. 

Spare  parts — All  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition. 

Everything  goes  as  a  package — was  re¬ 
placed  with  a  Harris  2200  system. 
$20,000  for  package. 

Contact:  Bill  Fisher 

Phone  (616)  925-0022 
Or  write :  Bill  Fisher 

P.O,  Box  478 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  49022 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
AH  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FUN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  Units,  high  speed 
and  function  analyzer  ....each  $7950 
2  Photo  Units  . '.each  4500 

4  Keyboards  with  Linomix  .  .each  2750 

Save  on  package  deal  with  grids 
MISCELLANEOUS  EXJUIPMENT 

5  Monarchs,  4-molds,  Star  equipped 
Linotypes,  Model  31,  #72778  and  73430. 
Many  other  late  machines. 

COLOR  KING.  2  units  with  counter¬ 
stacker,  electric  hoist  . $28,500 

E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015 
(213)  748-5954 

FOR  SALE— PHOTON  200A’s  and 
200B’s.  complete  with  font  discs  and 
pal>er  magazines.  $500  each.  W.  R. 
Stabler,  P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif. 
94558.  (707)  226-3711, 


4  PHOTON  513’s  forward  reading  ma¬ 
chines  for  sale  individually  or  as  a 
package  or  will  sell  parts  from  any 
one.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  South- 
town  Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.  60638,  or  call  Charlie 
Jones.  (312)  586-8800,  e.\t.  261. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
COL  28’8 

2  PHOTON  UNITS,  high  speed  and 
function  analyzer,  4  years  old  .  .  .  each 
$7000,  grids  included.  Available  May 
1974.  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  625  N. 
Grand,  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  92701. 

TWO  CG  2961  PHOTOCOMPOSERS 
and  two  Star  non-count  AutoPerfs  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  November  1969  and 
never  used.  Both  2961  single  lens  photo¬ 
composers  have  installation  include<l 
and  complete  warrenty.  Includes  spare 
reader,  spare  parts  kits,  6  sets  set  gears, 
6  font  strips,  PLUS  2  Star  non-count 
AutoPerfs  with  tables,  spare  parts  kits 
and  schematics.  Price  of  $21,000-1-  dis¬ 
counted  for  entire  package  of  equipment 
to  $18,000. 

Contact  Lawrence  Weller,  North  Mis¬ 
souri  Publishing  Co..  300  W,  Reed, 
Moberly,  Mo.  65270.  (816)  263-1230. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961,  Compugraphic 
7200.  Automix  keyboard.  Ektamatic 
processor,  type  strips.  Complete  pack¬ 
age  ready  for  Production,  $10,000.  Let 
us  put  together  a  typesetting  package 
designed  for  your  needs.  O.N.E.,  P.O. 
Box  362,  Tucker,  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939- 


FOR  SALE:  2  wide  range  super  quick 
photo  setters  with  4"  film  mag,  test 
boards,  quadders,  option  cabinets  and 
numerous  grids.  6  pt.  thru  72  pt.  type  in 
Bodoni,  Spartan,  Caledonia  and  (^rona 
fares.  Both  machines  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Serial  Nos.  608,  609.  $5000  each. 
(Contact:  Jerry  Wells 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 
Phone  (813)  894-II11 


NEWSPRINT 

PUBLISHERS— VISIT  US  AT 
THE  WALDORF  DURING  ANPA 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEMREN3  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  BWd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (21$)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  mrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

NEWS  KING  unit,  1971,  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  $10,800.  O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362. 
Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  FOLDER,  excellent 
condition.  1  SUBURBAN  UNIT,  new 
1968.  IPEC  Inc..  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago.  Ill.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200. 


COLOR  DECK  and  BALLOON  FORM¬ 
ERS  for  1936  Roller  Bearing  Newspa¬ 
per  Press.  4  plate  wide  with  22-%" 
cutoff. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
<30..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

(201)  438-3744 

LIKE  NEW  30  ft.  Cutler  Hammer 
(3hannel-flex  conveyor  including  press 
connection,  vertical  rise  and  drop,  de¬ 
livery  table,  controls.  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations,  Arlington  Heights,  III.  60006. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-16 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22’^  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NE/WSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 


.Till  Forbidden  | 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in  IPEC  InC 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  c'SLgo.^ilbs^rori^z 

...  I  u  u  Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

Addreii  your  reply  lo  the  box  num-  _ 

b«  given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  i  COMPLETE  HOT  METAL,  letterpress 

Publisher,  BW^Third  Avenue,  New  newspaper  equipment  for  metlium  size 

York.  N.Y.  100...  daily.  16-page  duplex  tubular  press, 

,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  complete  stereotyping  equipment,  4  In- 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  tertypes  (2  with  TTS).  25  fonts  of  type, 

clips  submitted  In  response  to  an  ad.  Ludlow,  Elrod.  Fairchild  Scan-A-Gra- 

Include  only  matenal  which  can  be  ver,  Justape  Jr.,  proof  press,  saws, 

fomarded  in  a  large  manilla  en-  turtles,  galleys,  melting  pot,  15,000 

velopc.  (sounds  of  metal.  To  be  sold  on  piece  by 

.  piece  basis.  Sealed  bids  will  be  accepted 

Editor  s  Publisher  is  not  re-  for  one  or  more  of  60  different  items 

sponsible  for  the  return  of  any  until  10:30  AM.  May  6.  1974.  Call  or 

material  submitted  to  its  ad-  write  for  complete  description.  Loyd 

vertisers.  Edmonds,  Texas  Student  Publications. 

P.O.  Box  D,  Austin,  Texas  78712,  tele- 
_ phone  (512)  471-5244. 
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MACmNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING.  4  units.  DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  Re-  ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN-  ONE  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY’S  (and 

New  1965.  22%  x  36,  complete  with  portinK — Graduate  level,  selected  stu-  AGER,  Midwest  area — 107,000  AM  and  California’s)  fastest  growing  semi-week- 

oven,  chill  rolls  and  folder.  Excellent  dents,  emphasizing  state  government  PM.  120,000+  Sunday.  Competent  assist-  lies,  award-winning  member  of  Harte- 

condition.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  reporting.  Involves  internships  with  ant  to  directly  assist  Circulation  Man-  Hanks  newspapers,  seeks  aggressive 

St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  newspapers,  wire  and  audio  services  ager  in  all  functions  related  to  sales,  idea-oriented  salesman.  Good  salary. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGER,  Midwest  area — 107,000  AM  and  California’s)  fastest  growing  semi-week- 
PM.  120,000+  Sunday.  Competent  assist-  lies,  award-winning  member  of  Harte- 


St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200. 


STEREOTYPE 


reporting.  Involves  internships  with  ant  to  directly  assist  Circulation  Man-  Hanks  newspapers,  seeks  aggressive 
newspapers,  wire  and  audio  services  ager  in  all  functions  related  to  sales,  idea-oriented  salesman.  Good  salary, 
reporting  state  government  oiwrations.  service,  collections  and  planning  of  Cir-  benehts,  commission  plan  plus  excellent 
Must  have  experience  as  working  jour-  culation  Department.  S^ary  negotiable,  opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 


Affirmative  Action.  Send  resume  to: 
SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  George  Schurr,  Dean  of  Humanities, 


Must  have  experience  as  working  jour-  culation  Department.  Salary  negotiable,  opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
nalist,  know  government  operations.  Company  paid  pension,  excellent  fringe  resume  to  Box  578,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

and  be  able  to  translate  experience  into  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  633,  Editor  _ 

effective  education.  Equal  Opportunity/  A  Publisher. 


engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Sangamon  State  University.  Springfield. 
Illinois  62708. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


THE  INSTITUTE  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  seeks  man- 


_ ^ _  WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  aggressive  ad 

manager  or  sales  person  who’s  looking 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  _  in  for  a  future  with  a  national  shopper 
Greater  Boston  area  needs  Circulation  oriented  group.  Current  opportunities 
Manager  to  convert  a  20,000  3rd  class  in  Areas  9,  8  and  5.  Private  line  (715) 


mail  newspaper  to  carrier  distribution. 
Good  future  with  growing  organization. 
Call  or  write:  John  McKenna,  149  Elm 
St.,  Somerville,  Mass.  02144.  (617)  625- 
6300. 


lishing  Oj.,  3  Prospect  St.,  Vernon,  ager-administration  to  maintoin  head-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— We  are 
Oinn.  (203)  875-0706.  quarters  and  corresirandence,  keep  rec-  need  of  a  person  with  experience 


Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway,  196 — 14th 
St.  N.W.,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


I  I  mail  newspaper  to  carrier  distribution.  258-8450  or  send  resume  to  Box  267. 

Good  future  with  growing  organization.  Waupaca.  Wise.  64981. 

Call  or  write:  John  McKenna,  149  Elm  _ 

St.,  Somerville,  Mass.  02144.  (617)  625- 

REWINDER  for  rolls  up  to  36".  Con-  THE  INS’TITUTE  of  Newspaper  Con-  6300.  ^^?old  e^Swish^  JmlwSk^JIn  ^orth 

tact  E.  L.  Canon.  The  Journal  Pub-  trollers  and  Finance  Ofneera  seeks  man-  -  Carolina.  Must  know  selling  to  paste  up 

lishing  Co.,  3  Prospect  St.,  Vernon,  ager-administration  to  maintain  head-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER — We  are  in  and  not  be  afraid  of  work.  Right  person 

Conn.  (203)  875-0706.  quarters  and  cornsxrandence,  kwp  rec-  need  of  a  person  with  experience  in  will  have  opportunity  to  purchase  in- 

.  .  - Z - ; -  ords  and  accounts,  handle  mailings  to  building  circulation  for  small  daily  of  terest  now  or  in  future.  Grover  H.  Britt, 

WANTED:  A  used  Graphic  Electronics  niembers,  process  applications,  distrib-  3600  circulation.  Modern  offset  plant  The  Sampson  Independent,  P.O.  Box  110, 

Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway,  196 — 14th  manuals,  and  manage  two  wnven-  with  greater  circulation  potential.  This  Clinton,  N.C.  28328. 

St.  N.W.,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30318.  (404)  tions  a  year.  Should  have  association  ex-  eould  be  a  move  up  for  an  assisUnt  _ 

873-3257,  perience;  newspaper  know-how  desirable  and  also  offer  an  excellent  career  no- 

but  not  essential.  L^ation  fluid  Can  be  tential  in  our  7.nIwspa,ILr  ^aW  MAJOR  SUBURBAN  PAPER  in  New 

_  independent  contractor  with  other  asso-  Excellent  benefits.  hospiUlization,  paid  York  City  has  2  retail  openings.  One 

accounts.  For  deUils  write  vacations,  pension  plan.  Salary  nego-  of  the  nation  s  advertising  and  circu- 

INCFO  president  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  tiable.  Box  574,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Intion  leaders,  dominant  in  our  market, 

III,  c/o  State-Times  and  Morning  Advo-  'we  sell  from  strength  against  intensive 

■  cate,  626  Lafayette  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  _ -  -  -  _  .  ^  ^  -  competition.  We  seek  strong,  experi- 

___  _  _  70821.  nieor  AV  AnvK'n’rtewnir'  enced,  aggressive  people  who  know  how 

_  _  _  _  AUr  tiKiijtrUr  to  control  accounts.  People  with  the 

•••  ^  confidence  and  ability  to  handle  a  major 

(  ONTRO  I  PR  NORTH  CAROLINA  daily  with  growth  territory  that  will  produce  at  least 

X  I  IN  V./ ixitential.  Want  ad  manager  with  clas-  $300,000  a  year.  If  you  are  this  kind  of 
A  major  U.S.  newspaiier  group  is  sified  background.  Salary  open.  Full  person,  send  me  a  letter  that  tells 


Help 

Wanted  •  • 

aEwIBiu^ 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  seeks 
MA  or  PhD  with  strong  professional, 
and  teaching  experience  in  newspaper 
journalism,  or  advertising-public  rela¬ 
tions,  Bi-lingual  (Spanish)  ability  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Dr.  Frank  Hash, 
Box  3577,  University  Park  Branch,  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico  88003, 


III,  c/o  State-Times  and  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate,  526  Lafayette  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70821. 

CONTROLLER 

A  major  U.S.  newspaper  group  is 
seeking  a  controller  for  one  of  its 
medium  sized  operations. 

Excellent  starting  salary,  benefits, 
community. 

If  interested,  please  send  full 
resume,  including  experience  in 
data  processing  applications,  bud¬ 
geting  and  fiscal  control. 

Box  470,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


rkWQDW  jv  enceds  aggressive  people  who  know  how 

_  '.Wr  tfli  to  control  accounts.  People  with  the 

^  ~  confidence  and  ability  to  handle  a  major 

NORTH  CAROLINA  daily  with  growth  territory  that  will  produce  at  least 
potential.  Want  ad  manager  with  clas-  $300,000  a  year.  If  you  are  this  kind  of 
sified  background.  Salary  open.  Full  person,  send  me  a  letter  that  tells 
resume.  Box  518,  Editor  A  Publisher,  where  you’ve  been  and  why  you  should 
- be  here.  Box  482,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TAKE  ACTION  - 

We  have  immediate  openings  for  carwr  RECEIPT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
minded  advertising  sales  people  with  with  sales  experience  can  move  quickly 
our  group  of  daily  newspapers  in  South-  into  top  management  with  expanding 
western  Pennsylvania.  Phone  D.  Guines  group  of  newspapers.  Call  Mr.  Jackson 


(412)  258-7000 


at  (312)  693-6172. 


uons.  Di-Iinguai  (apan^n;  aoii  ly  pre-  470^  Editor  A  Publisher.  GROUND  FLOOR  OPPORTUNITY  for 

Hash,  _ _ _  energetic  advertising  salesman.  Subur- 

Box  357L  University  P^k  Branch,  Las  n-TMAMciAr  AnMixiioi-D  atcd  ban/ mountain  growth  daily.  Superb  news 

Cruces.  New  Mexico  88003.  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATOR  product,  distribution  system  and  offset 

- -  REPORTS  TO  THF  PRPSinFNT  Subsidiary  of  Kansas  City  Star. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  School  iv/  inc,  i-ivc.oiije.i'i  a  Write,  state  salary  requirements  and 

of  Journalism  nossilile  iob  onnnrtiinitv  This  job  is  a  challenge  to  any  financial-  exiierience.  Jerry  Elnerson,  Publisher, 
for  SeptemlTr  1974:  AssiUant  PrXs-  'y  qualified  man  or  woman.  Includes  co-  The  Transcript.  P.O.  Box  32.  Golden, 
sor,  news-editorial.  Solid  professional  ordinating  budgets,  financial  plans,  Colorado  80401. 
exiierience.  at  least  a  Masters,  PhD  monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  and 

nreferred.  An  F>iiial  Omvirtiinitv  Em.  balance  sheets  from  controllers  from  a  A  rN\ /r nPl r  IK  I/”' 


EDITORIAL 


snt.  Subsidiary  of  Kansas  City  Star.  COPY  EDITOR  for  award-winning  Vir- 
rite,  state  salary  requirements  and  ginia  daily.  Call  R.  B.  Hundley,  Mar- 
lierience.  Jerry  Elnerson,  Publisher,  tinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin.  (703)  638-8801. 


exiierience.  at  least  a  Masters,  PhD 
preferreil.  An  Eiual  Opportunity  Em- 


ployer.  Write;  Dean.  School  of  Jour-  papers,  analysis  of  monthly 

nalism.  University  of  Coioraclo,  Boulder,  financial  statements  with  recommenda- 
Coio.  80302.  t  ons  to  the  group  president.  Act  as 

liaison  between  chain  of  paiiers  and 
parent  company  on  financial  matters. 
TWO  JOURNALISM  faculty  members  Applicant  must  be  e.xperienced  in  in- 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 


parent  company  on  financial  matters.  Our  present  ad  director  just  became 
TWO  JOURNALISM  faculty  members  Applicant  must  be  e.xperienced  in  in-  ®  publisher. 

needed  at  Kent  State  University.  Spec-  depth  accounting  procedures  and  prin-  Now  we  need  another.  A  person  who 

iaities  journalism  history  and  quantita-  cipals.  Applicant  must  tie  able  to  dem-  can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and 

tive  behavioral  science  research.  Quali-  onstrate  to  individual  papers  proper  lead  both  staff  and  newspaper  through 


EDITOR  FOR  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
Seeking  Editor  for  fine  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Berea.  Kentucky.  Ckimmunity 
of  10,000 — circulation  3,200.  Editor  plus 
staff.  Newspaper  or  editing  experi¬ 
ence  essential,  journalism  degree  desir¬ 
able  but  not  essential.  Seeking  editor 
committed  to  serving  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  working  toward  quality  jour¬ 
nalism,  interracial  brotherhood  and 
(Kristian  ideals.  Job  includes  all  aspects 
of  paper:  editing,  business  management 


fications  should  include  PhD  or  equiva-  ‘  formulation  of  financial  data.  Company  an  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro-  and  advertising.  Apply  Berea  CITIZEN, 


lent  and  significant  news  exiierience.  is  Stock  Exchange  listed  with  full  and  linns  have  been  calleil  the  high  growth 

Appointment  ns  assistant  or  associate  complete  benefits.  Salary  commensurate  area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we 

professor.  Salary  and  rank  appropriate  with  exiierience  and  ability,  and  appli-  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

to  qualifications.  An  Equal  Opportunity  cant's  salary  reiiuirements  must  be  Rock  Hill  is  one  of  the  country’s  top 


118  Main  Street,  Berea,  Kentucky  40403. 

EDITOR 


trU  I  ^  A  AW-  ®  ““‘"‘A..  ,  nock  ttill  is  one  of  the  country  s  top 

Employer.  Contact  Murvin  H.  Perry,  stat^  in  initial  application.  CentrM  ^odel  cities:  just  starting  a  totally  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  is  seek- 


Director,  School  of  Journalism,  Kent  Florida  location.  Box  556,  Editor  A 
State  University.  Kent,  Ohio  44242.  Publisher. 


new  "town  center’’  downtown;  on  1-77  ing  creative,  energetic  employee  corn- 
soon  to  be  the  (luickest  way  from  the  munications  editor  for  corporate  publi- 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING  De-  I 
partment  of  Journalism  has  an  opening  I 
for  an  associate  professor/department  ' 


CIRCULATION 


Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Florida ;  home  of  the  new,  larger-than- 
Disneyland  Caiuwinds  ’Theme  park ; 
with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  corn- 


cation.  Excellent  opportunity  with  grow¬ 
ing,  communications-conscious  organiza¬ 
tion.  Candidates  should  have  1-3  years 
industry  experience.  Heavy  emphasis  on 


head  effective  Fall  1974.  Masters,  more  ;  CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  large  ^unities  under  development :  a  new  writing  ability,  news  and  features,  but 

than  6  years  significant  professional  !  scale  hand  delivery  operation  Zone  2.  nuclear  energy  plant:  a  major  new  also  visually  oriented  using  words  a^ 

work,  3  years  university  teaching,  and  Top  salary  plus  bonus,  only  top  qual-  discount  store  in  early  197a;  and  much  pictores  to  cwnmunicate.  Interested 

administrative  promise  are  required,  ity  persons  need  apply.  All  details  first  ^o**e.  professional  communicators  resume 


Graduate/umiert^raduate  teaching  in  taw.  letter  please.  Box  508,  Editor  &  The  opportunity  is  here.  All  that's  •i**^*^*”i5  samples  to  William  K. 


advanced  reporting,  editing.  History.  Publisher. 

graphics,  other  specialties  helpful.  De- - 

pa.-tment  has  3  faculty,  about  95  maj-  ciTY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
ors,  stresses  solid  professional  prepara-  1  t  nnvixir-  Enn 

tion  within  broad  liberal  education.  The  ;  AT  TOE  TOP  AND  WOKING  FOR 
University  of  Wyoming  is  an  Equal  1  YOUR  WAY 


Opportunity  Employer  and  encourages  AND  STALLED?  We  are  asking  a  ^  want  a  lot  We  also  think  we  offer  -- 

nnniicatinns  from  nil  iiersons  reirnrHIesa  bright,  ambitious  individual  With  college  ",  also  tninK  we  oner  person  staff.  Someone  who  will  con- 

appiicalions  Horn  an  iiersons  regaruiep  decree  or  eouivalent  stronir  aunervisorv  a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  benefits,  eentrate  on  the  content  and  leave  the 

of  race,  sex  or  national  origin.  Apply  oegree  or  equivalent,  sirimg  supervisory  opportunity  for  nerformsince  and  ner-  eeniraie  on  me  conuni  ana  irave  ine 

to:  Dr.  James  W.  Welke,  Chairman,  experience  and  a  thorough  knowMge  of  devXp°ent  paragraph  marking  to  others.  Murt  te 

Denartment  Head  Searrli  Pommittee  all  phases  of  Circulation  Work.  We  offer  "qaai  qeveiopment.  able  to  relate  state,  national  and  inter- 

Department  of  Journalism.  University  excellent  benefits,  salary  commensurate  If  you  think  you  are  the  right  lier^n,  national  developments  to  the  regiop.il 


ne^ed  is  the  right  person.  Someone  Hamilto^  Manner,  Internal  ^mmuni- 

who  can  be  part  of  a  team:  who  can  caUons,  OwenM^rning  Fiberglas  Corp., 

work  with  goals  and  objectives  planning  loledo,  Ohio  43659. 

and  performance :  who  believes  In  helii-  • 

ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi-  EDIT()R.  for  20M  6-day  in  grow- 

mum  potential.  Southeastern  city,  who  can  provide 

aggressive,  tactful  leadership  for  i2- 


of  Wyoming.  Laramie,  Wyo.  82071.  with  experience  and  an  excellent  oppor-  contact  Roger  Soi^e  or  Wayne  Patrick. 

tunity  to  grow  with  a  medium  sized.  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Zone  3,  daily  in  a  large  and  expanding  Hill.  S,C.  29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 
ASSIST.'XNT  PROFESSOR  of  Journal-  '  Eastern  newspaper  group.  Send  letter  - 


able  to  relate  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  developments  to  the  regior.il 
level  and  explain  their  impact  on  a  per- 
I  sonal/ family  level.  Person  must  have 
solid  news  sense  and  be  able  to  deal  with 
newsmakers  and  news  readers  fairly  and 


ism — Specialty  in  secondary  level  school  and  resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
journal'sm  and  publications  ailvising  re-  522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

quireil.  Effective  Fall  1974.  To  teach  8- - 

12  hours  of  courses  related  to  secondary  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Ours  is 
school  sequence  per  academic  quarter;  retiring  soon,  but  will  be  around  long 
must  be  available  for  summer  employ-  enough  to  help  you  get  acquainted.  If 


and  resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Must  be  amicably.  Must  have  quick  eye  for  photo 


522,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  experienced  and  willing  to  work.  lOM 

- I  community,  fast  growing  industrially. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Ours  is  Apply  to  Thomas  E.  West,  Publisher, 
retiring  soon,  but  will  be  around  long  Morris  Daily  Herald.  Morris.  III.  60450. 


and  graphic  possibilities  and  be  able  to 
crop  and  supervise  display  of  photos  to 
best  advantage.  This  position  opening 
in  June  or  earlier.  Send  resume  to  Box 
404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ment.  Masters  required  :  Doctorate  pro-  you  are  presently  a  circulation  manager,  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE —  - - - — ; — 

ferred  and  5  years  teaching  exiierience  or  if  you  are  an  assistant,  or  district  Great  opportunity  for  right  person.  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-win- 
in  publications  work  in  secondary  manager  and  you  feel  you  are  ready  to  Must  be  experienced.  Good  working  ning  locally-oriented  Virginia  daily  with 
schools.  Send  resume  to:  Dr.  Louis  assume  the  responsibility  of  circulation  conditions,  group  insurance,  profit  17,000  circulation.  Job  requires  e*Per- 
Ingelhart.  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Ball  |  sales  and  service  for  a  quality  news-  sharing  plan,  paid  vacation,  salary  tise  in  news  gathering  and  technics 
State  University.  Muncie,  Ind.  47306.  i  paper  in  a  fine  community,  write  to  Box  plus  commission.  Car  allowance.  Write  skills.  Must  be  capable  of  leading  a  staff 
An  Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative  Ac-  627,  Editor  A  Publisher.  We  are  a  30,-  Daily  News-Chief.  Box  1440,  Winter  of  17.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Box 


tion  Employer. 


000  6-day  PM  in  Zone  6 


Haven,  Fla.  33880. 


579.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  13,  1974 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Youthful  sport*  edi¬ 
tor  with  2-3  years  experience  souKht  to 
head  2-man  full  time  staff  on  17,500 
regional  offset  daily.  Person  should  be 
shy  of  Rah  Rah  and  cliches  and  strong 
on  objective  reporting.  Must  be  good 
organizer  for  area  with  heavy  prep 
emphasis  plus  excellent  hunting  and 
fishing.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Editor,  Star-Herald,  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 
69361. 


TIRED  of  the  same  old  washed  out 
women’s  news?  We’re  looking  for  a 
person  with  flair  to  head  our  2-person 
"Accent”  department.  If  you’re  inno¬ 
vative.  strong  on  features,  we  need  you 
imme<liately.  Call  Gail  Dudley.  ’The 
Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va.. 
(703)  638-8801,  ext.  35,  collect. 


URBAN  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 
HEAD  RBPOR’TER 

We  have  an  afternoon  daily  with  a  keen 
interest  in  local  affairs;  we  have  a  pro¬ 
gressive  community  of  150.000  in  state 
Capitol,  making  notable  strides  in  im¬ 
proving  local  government :  we  need  a 
sharp,  experienced  reporter  who  can  put 
it  all  togrther  to  head  an  urban  govern¬ 
ment  bureau.  Respond  with  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Jack  Hart,  Managing 
Editor,  Lincoln  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
81689,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR — Growing  offset  PM 
daily,  south  Florida,  wants  person  who 
can  take  over  women’s  section.  Must  bO 
good  on  typewriter,  fast  and  imaginative 
at  head  writing  and  layout,  go^  PR. 
Top  area.  Box  486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGINC 

EDITOR 

National  trade  magazine  is  add¬ 
ing  to  its  staff.  Applicant  should 
have  experience  in  all  facets  of 
writing,  editing,  type  and  page 
layout. 

Send  complete  resume 
in  confidence. 

Box  555 

Editor  &  Publisher 


CI’TY  EDITOR  for  booming,  expanding 
20M  Zone  1  daily  with  GU’TS.  Manage 
staff  of  heads-up  professionals  in  habit 
of  being  FIRST  and  BEST.  We’re  here 
to  win;  no  holds  barred  as  long  as  in¬ 
tegrity  stays  intact.  Maturity,  diversi¬ 
fied  reporting  and  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  absolutely  required.  If  you  like 
good  newspapering,  this  is  for  you. 
Box  547,  Biditor  &  Publisher, 


CHIEF 

HEADLINE  WRITER 

Expanding  national  chain  of  merlical 
newspapers,  suburban  Washington,  D.C. 
location,  experience  on  high-volume  rim 
a  must.  Precision  and  speed  necessary 
in  that  order.  Background  in  medical 
terminology  helpful.  Write  Managing 
Editor,  12230  Wilkins  Ave.,  Rockville, 
Md.  20852,  including  salary  history  and 
requirements. 


EDITOR  WI’TH  RURAL  BACKGROUND 
wanted  for  small  town  weekly  in  In¬ 
diana.  Sports  writing  helpful.  Write 
R.  T.  Mayhill,  Knightstown  Banner, 
Knightstown,  Ind.  4614;8. 


DAILY.  SUNDAY  MIDWEST  paper 
seeks  person  with  at  least  two  years 
experience,  preferably  on  a  morning 
paper.  Start  as  combination  person  on 
night  shift,  doing  some  general  report¬ 
ing.  some  sports  work  and  some  copy 
editing  on  general  and  sports  desk. 
Right  person  will  eventually  become  a 
night  shift  copy  editor.  Only  those  in¬ 
terested  in  night  shift  work  and  a  future 
in  desk  work  need  apply.  Box  498, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/ REPORtEk  —  Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  award-winning  weekly  type¬ 
set  newsletter  and  interpretive  news 
service  with  statewide  circulation  cover¬ 
ing  major  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislature.  Must  be  able  to 
dig  behind  surface  issues  to  develop  in¬ 
terpretive  reports  on  wide  range  of  state 
issues.  Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  325,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SPOR’TS  WEEIKLY  needs 
ambitious  journalist  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  college  and  professional  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  College  degree. 
Must  be  good  at  details.  Attractive 
starting  salary  plus  benefit  program. 
Must  be  available  by  June  15th.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Box  478, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FASHION  AND 
LIFESTYLES  WRITER 
The  Charlotte  Observer  needs  a  bright 
and  tough  writer  to  rover  fashion,  both 
plain  and  fancy.  This  goes  beyond  mere 
threads  to  what’s  going  on  in  every  area 
of  i>eople’s  lives.  Send  your  clips,  phil¬ 
osophy  and  ideas  on  the  subject  to  Lou'se 
H’ckman  Lione,  Box  2138,  Charlotte. 
N.C.  28233. 

An  Equal  Opimrtunity  Employer. 


REPORTER  able  to  prorluce  good 
string  of  copy  with  a  keen  sense  of 
news  and  features  for  South  Carolina 
university  town  weekly.  Should 
able  to  take  over  as  ed'.tor  soon.  Goorl 
pay,  varat'on,  hospital  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  program,  and  retirement  program 
fundetl  by  company.  Send  complete 
resume  and  acceptable  starting  salary. 
This  is  better  than  average  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Box  552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Broad  responsibility;  excellent  pay.  New 
Jersey  background  preferre<l.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Joseph  S.  Jennings, 
Erlitor,  Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 


EDITOR.  REPORTER  for  Washington 
Bureau  of  aviation  news  weekly.  Must 
be  able  to  analyze  reports  and  filing 
with  Federal  agencies;  previous  busi¬ 
ness  newswriting  for  daily  or  weekly 
publication  essential.  Washington  news 
experience  preferred.  $I5-20M  salary 
range.  RESUMES  BY  MAIL  ONLY. 
CMM,  59  E.  54th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 


SWING  MAN  OR  SWING  WOMAN 
trainee  for  small,  lively  Connecticut 
daily.  Some  head  writing  and  page  lay¬ 
out  extierience  required.  Send  resume  to 
J.  Petersen,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Journal,  Meriden,  Conn.  06450. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  an  India- 
orienterl  weekly  tabloid  published  in 
New  York  City.  Must  be  a  well  round¬ 
ed  journalist,  experiencerl  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  work — edit,  write,  re¬ 
write.  headlines,  re|)orting,  interviews, 
|dus  makeup.  Send  detailed  resume  to 
Box  567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  business  paper 
publisher,  weeklies  and  bi-weeklies,  in 
4  varierl  industries  needs  productive 
news  correspondents  in  various  areas  of 
U.S.  for  news  coverage,  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  photos.  Box  560,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


j  PHOTOGRAPHY 

'  NEWS  PHO’TOGRAPHER,  experi- 
'  enced,  for  expanding  offset  PM  daily, 
20M  circulation.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
I  busy  schedule.  Darkroom  experience 
necessary.  Box  513,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
Fa’rchild  Color  King  four  unit,  gluer 
and  quarter  folder.  Must  be  A-1.  Salary 
oi>en.  Write  Royal  Graphics.  461  River 
Rd.,  Clifton,  N.J.  07014  or  call  Mr. 
Germann  (201)  777-0585. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  and  Suburban.  Production  shop  near 
I>>s  Angeles.  Top  pay  for  qualified  per¬ 
son.  E'd  Tervol,  Ad  Service,  15354  Ab¬ 
bey  St.,  Industry,  Calif.  91744. 


PRODUCTION 


AD  FOREMAN  needed  by  offset  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Knowledge  of  IBM  1130  and 
Photon  561  essential.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  open  shop,  excellent  fringes.  Send 
complete  information  about  yourself  to 
Box  530,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  needed  for  Zone  9  seven-day 
daily.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  offset  composition  and  pressroom. 
Several  years  successful  supervisory  ex- 
I>erience  required  and  proven  adminis¬ 
trative  ability.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment,  excellent  benefits,  modern  plant. 
Send  resume  to  Box  639,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

I.arge  West  Coast  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  top-flight 
foreman  with  proven  leadership  ability. 
Must  fully  understand  operation  of  cir¬ 
culation  mailroom  foreman  under  terms 
of  ITU  contract.  Challenging  opi>or- 
tunity,  with  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefite.  Reply  should  include  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  location,  experience,  earn¬ 
ings,  etc.  Box  516,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Strong  on 
coordination,  human  relations,  work 
flow  from  copy  to  press,  quality  and 
cost.  Cold  type,  but  hot  retread  wel¬ 
come.  North  Jersey,  $12,000.  Box  606, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LARGE  COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  needs 
Production  Manager  to  run  Production 
Shop  for  ’74-75  academic  year.  Full 
time,  large  responsibilities,  only  ex¬ 
perienced  need  apply.  Write;  P.O.  Box 
A.E..  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.  11790  or  call 
Mr.  Schwartz  at  (516)  246-3690. 


HELP  WANTED 


PVBLEC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
CarnefiT'e-Mellon  University  seeks  a  cre¬ 
ative  director  for  its  public  relations 
function.  The  person  selected  will  man- 
Hf?e  a  staff  of  14  in  a  wide  spectrum  of 
activities  including  media  relations* 
conferences  and  special  occasions,  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  ccmmunications.  pub¬ 
lications  and  him  and  sound  programs. 

Cand'dates  should  possess  a  college  de¬ 
gree  and  the  equivalent  of  4  or  more 
years  of  public  relations  related  experi¬ 
ence  in  an  academic  or  corporate  held. 
Maturity  and  prior  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibility  are  also  r^uired.  The  most 
impoilant  characteristic  is  the  ability 
to  conceive  and  execute  a  goal  oriented 
program  with  strong  public  relations 
office  initiative.  Minimum  salary  $20.- 
000. 

Interested  persons  should  write  to: 

Jack  W.  Christensen. 

Director  of  University  Relations 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
5000  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  15213 


INFORMATION  AND 
PUBLICATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

Indiitna  University  of  Pennsylvania,  In¬ 
diana,  Pa.,  to  work  as  assistant  to  both 
Director  of  Public  Information  and 
Director  of  University  Relations  and 
Publications.  Exiierience  in  news  and 
feature  writing,  layout  and  e<liting  of 
publications,  possibly  radio  and  TV.  Sal¬ 
ary  deiiendent  on  education  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Starting  date  by  September  1, 
1974.  Submit  letter  of  application  along 
with  writing  and  publication  samples, 
salary  exfiectation  and  resume  with  3 
references,  to:  Isadore  R.  Lenglet,  Vice 
President  for  University  Development, 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In¬ 
diana,  Pa.  15701.  Deadline  is  May  24, 
1974. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 


Positions  Wanted . . . 


ACADEMIC 

DEPARTMENT  HEAD  of  Photography 
at  Eastern  college  seeks  change.  Experi¬ 
enced  magazine  and  newspaper  photo¬ 
journalism,  MA.  3  years  college  teach¬ 
ing,  photography  and  fine  arts,  good  ad- 
minirtrator.  Will  relocate  South  or 
West.  Box  537,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACHIEIVER,  legal  degree.  20  srears  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases,  wishes  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  medium  size  or  larger 
daily.  Box  610,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Call  Me  Anything — 

PUBLISHER 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
DIR.  OPERATIONS 
MARKETING  V.P. 

If  you  need  fully  qualified,  exi>erienced, 
highly  competitive  leadership — 

If  the  job  is  challenging,  and  the  salary 
adequate — 

I  DON’T  CARE  ABOUT  TITLES 

I  do  care  about  producing  advertising 
and  circulation  revenue,  controlling 
costs,  overcoming  obstacles  and  running 
an  editorially  excellent,  successful  news¬ 
paper.  Best  references. 

For  an  immediate  interview  before  or 
during  ANPA,  write  Box  499,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  large  weekly, 
small  daily.  26  years  exiierience  all 
phases.  Strong  ailvertising,  budget 
minded.  Now  publishing  in  metro  area. 
Desire  smaller  community.  Box  650, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  MANAGER  completing 
successful  rebuilding  of  newspaper  in 
Europe.  19  years  experience  all  facets 
publication  management:  General,  news, 
advertising,  photo  and  production,  in¬ 
cluding  offset  conversion  consulting.*  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth,  leadership  record.  Avail¬ 
able  for  general  or  departmental  man¬ 
agement,  other  challenge  anywhere. 
Available  for  interview  ANPA  April 
21-27.  For  resume  write  David  T.  Hay- 
how.  Avenue  de  Sumatra  35,  1180 
Brussels,  Belgium. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIREJCTOR 
with  large  and  medium  sized  publica¬ 
tions.  daily  and  suburban.  Competitive 
and  aggressive  background.  A  producer 
of  results  and  profits  for  20  years  with 
strong  sales  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  577,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CAR’TOONIST,  26.  does 
fast,  polished,  incisive  and  amusing 
work.  Seek  position  on  metro  daily. 
Presently  freelancing.  Will  relocate. 
Box  568,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HUMOR  WITH  CLOUT  —  Syndicated 
editorial  cartoonist  published  in  major 
dailies  seeks  position  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  Any  Area.  Samples.  Box  676, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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COLLEGE  EDUCATED.  29-yeaiM>Id 
married  man  desires  position  in  circula¬ 
tion.  8  years  sales,  marketing:  and  sales 
manag:ement  experience  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  products  industry.  Will  relocate. 
Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  CIRCULATION  DEVELOPER  on 
East  Coast  now  available  in  Eastern 
Zone  2.  Guaranteed  results.  Box  631, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTTOR— 14  years 
solid  newspaper  management  back¬ 
ground.  Budgets,  mailroom  systems 
and  operations,  sales  promotions.  Med¬ 
ium  size  morning,  evening.  Sunday 
combos,  group  weekly  operations.  Ag¬ 
gressive  successful  administrator. 
North,  East.  West  or  South.  Let's  talk. 
38-year-old  family  man — no  problems. 
Box  509,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


DATA  PROCESSING 

PRODUCTION  AUTOMATION  — 12 
years  successful  exiterience ;  computer 
systems,  photocomp,  VDT,  OCR  and 
unions.  Box  1102,  Springfield,  Va. 
22151. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  and  Ad 
Agency  salesman  seeks  position  with 
newspaper  or  magazine  rep  firm  in 
Zones  4.  6  or  6.  College  grad,  references. 
Box  497,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  daily  and 
metropolitan  experience  with  excellent 
record  as  a  producer.  Desire  position 
with  more  opportunity.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Box  375,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED,  conservative 
editorial  writer  available  June  1.  Also 
(lualified  in  editing,  reporting.  Box  546, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

$10p  REWARD  —  For  the  newspaper 
which  has  the  courage  to  hire  a  highly 
experienced  reporter  with  guts.  Hard¬ 
hitting,  accurate  and  honest  reporter 
will  go  anywhere  if  paper  will  back  him 
up.  Box  495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED,  award-winning  pro,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  city-side  beats,  rewrite, 
copy  desk.  Female  non-libber  seeking 
permanent  spot  on  East.  West  Coast 
daily.  Excellent  references.  Box  543, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BACK  TO  THE  APPLE 
Managing  editor  national  trade  weekly 
in  Southwest  desires  return  to  New 
York  or  major  Elast  Coast  city.  Depart¬ 
ment  editor  2  years  250M  Midwest 
daily:  4  years  New  York  advertising- 
PR.  Major  league  experience  sports  and 
entertainment:  also  welcome  copy  desk, 
features,  _  general  assignment.  Present 
salary  high  teens,  but  location  more 
important.  Box  448,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  WANT  OUT  of  this  small  town. 
Hard-working  wire  editor,  ex-city  re¬ 
porter.  Mainly  West,  East  coast  for 
newspaper.  PR  or  T  Box  466,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  NEWSPAPERMAN,  with 
12  years  experience,  seeks  position  where 
he  can  put  keen  news  judgment,  excel¬ 
lent  copy  editing  and  si>arkling  layout 
skill  to  good  use.  Box  494,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  COLUMNIST.  Early 
50s.  Sports  or  general.  Wry  humor.  Smk 
move.  Zones  7,  '8,  9.  Box  496,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  MA  (interna¬ 
tional  relations)  seeks  challenging  re¬ 
porting  or  research  position.  Trilingpial, 
22,  with  newspaper  and  overseas  exi)eri- 
ence.  Open  to  all  offers,  any  location. 
Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box  657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  March  J-Grad  eager  to 
put  education,  ability  and  experience 
to  work,  seeks  reporting  job.  Willing  to  ' 
work  hard.  Box  528,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 

COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news  i 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  pai>er.  Location,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Editor,  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415)  548-0532. 

REPORTER/WRITER :  June  BA  Eng-  ; 
lish-French  seeks  job  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Zone  4,  then  9.  8,  etc.  5  years 
office  clerk.  Done  much  sports  re-writ¬ 
ing.  4  years  university  paper  all  areas, 
including  Paris  correspondent,  si>orts. 
Call  (617)  924-8726. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  position  sought  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Maryland  by  28- 
year-old  with  all  the  qualifications.  Box 
624,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  — SEASONED 
REPORTER  WHO  HAS  GROOMED 
SOME  OF  THE  NATION'S  LEADING 
WIRE  SERVICE  REPORTERS  DE¬ 
SIRES  MANAGERIAL  POSITION  TO 
MOTIVATE  STAFF.  15  YEARS  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  ON  ALL  BEATS,  WITH 
STRONG  INVESTIGATIVE  BACK¬ 
GROUND  ON  MAJOR  DAILIES.  BOX 
489,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 

SEASONED  PRO  seeks  editor's  slot, 
small  daily.  Want  to  raise  family  in 
less  urban  environment.  Offer  16  years 
experience,  strong  writing,  mature 
news  judgment.  Box  468,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  NEEDED  for  gutsy, 
young  female  reporter.  J-Grad,  1  year 
experience  large  Zone  2  daily.  Want 
Zone  1  or  2  daily.  Resume  and  clips 
available.  Robin  Amster,  28  New  Eng¬ 
land  Rd.,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040.  (201) 
762-9273. 

SERIOUS-MINDED  writer-photograph¬ 
er  with  MA  has  reached  point  of 
diminishing  returns  with  medium  daily 
after  2  years.  Seeks  challenge  with 
magazine  or  larger  newspaper.  Box 
504,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

IT'S  A  MAD.  MAD  AD  WORLD— 
Young  newsman  seeking  to  rejoin  news¬ 
paper  staff  as  reporter-writer.  Degree 
and  Journalism  school  training.  Vi¬ 
toria!  experience  on  weeklies,  daily.  Box 
481.  F/ditor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  21.  looking  for 
start.  3-year  sports  editor  of  college 
bi-weekly.  Internship  at  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  plus  work  on  Dayton 
Daily  News.  Contact  Phil  Coffin.  602 
S.  Locust,  Apt.  73.  Oxford.  Ohio  43056. 

REPORTER  —  Experienced  Iowa  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  extensive  clips 
seeks  reporting  or  desk  job  in  any  Zone. 
Box  488,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER  /  EDITOR.  40.  experienced 
U.S.,  Europe,  MA  economics.  5  lan¬ 
guages,  write  Lesh,  225  Warren  PI., 
Ithaca.  N.Y.  14850.  (607)  272-7639. 

COLLEGE  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  BA 
Journalism,  MA  English,  experienced 
book  reviewer,  feature  writer,  photogra¬ 
pher  and  reporter,  seeks  Sunday  Edition 
position.  Zones  1,  2,  5,  Box  502,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  writer  —  Sports  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUMMER  JOB.  Journalism  teacher, 
solid  metro  experience  as  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  642,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE.  SHARP  reporter.  23. 
seeks  outstanding  daily  with  challenge. 
Experience  on  Midwest  weekly  and  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  on  40,000  morning 
daily.  June  grad  BA  Journalism.  Box 
491,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FOREHGN  SERVICE?  13  years  journal¬ 
ism,  U.S.  and  Asia.  Editorial,  photogra¬ 
phy,  advertising.  Will  travel.  R.  G. 
Daniell,  9942  Redstone  Dr.,  Sacramento. 
Calif.  95827. 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR. 
43.  SkJle<l  writer,  columnist,  good  in 
makeup,  head  writing,  top  flight  admin¬ 
istrator.  Can  add  vigor,  enthusiasm  to 
your  sixjrt  pages.  Box  572,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  idealistic  pro,  31, 
4+  years  cltv  editor,  wants  advance¬ 
ment.  Coke  Ellington,  1270  Sullivan, 
Rock  Hill.  S.C.  29730. 

WEEKLIES  TAKE  NOTICE.  Former 
erlitor  of  award-winning  college  week¬ 
ly.  4  years  experience  daily  newspaper 
government  reporter,  part  time  editor, 
anxious  to  edit  progressive  weekly  any¬ 
where.  Age  27,  prize-winning  columnist : 
can  handle  news,  sports,  layout,  opinion: 
m.ature  news  judgment.  Resume,  clips. 
Box  573.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Hard  worker  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  preferably  with  daily.  Pro  and 
college  daily  experience.  BA.  honors: 
award-winner.  Single,  22,  can  go  any¬ 
where.  Prefer  Zones  9,  8,  7,  5.  Resume, 
samples.  Box  539,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMBO  reporter-photographer  with 
Mid-South  lOM  seeks  step  up  to  medium 
daily  any  Zone.  MS  in  Journalism: 
experience  in  weekly:  experience  in  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning,  police,  farm,  city 
council,  news,  features,  some  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeking  to  improve  self  and 
position.  Box  561,  Erlitor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  22.  seeks  daily 
sportswriting  spot.  Sports  erlitor  small 
daily,  copy  desk  metro  daily,  university 
sports  information  student  assistant. 
Will  graduate  with  honors  from  J- 
school  in  June.  Resume  and  clips.  Any 
Zone.  Box  563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  SOUGHT  in  U.S..  Latin 
America.  2  years  Spanish  news  agency. 
Captions,  feature  articles,  religious. 
siKirts  writing  in  English.  Box  564, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FEATURE  CREATURE— Creative  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  25,  good  at  people 
features,  seeks  slot  writing  same.  Con- 
s'der  magazine.  PR  work.  2' 2  years  as 
pro.  Photo,  desk,  scanner  experience. 
Box  565.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR :  Weekly,  small  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenge  not  area  or  money  important. 
Sports  editor,  bureau  chief,  investiga¬ 
tive.  promotion,  backroom  experience. 
Married,  43.  Box  569,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BORN  AGAIN  Christian  religion  writer 
with  BA  in  honours  philosophy  and  12 
years  newspaper  experience  including 
two  years  as  religion  writer  for  Mid¬ 
western  Ontario  daily  seeks  position 
with  Roman  Catholic.  Charismatic,  or 
interdenominational  publication  or  as 
religion  writer  for  secular  publication. 
Reply  to  Box  570,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LAND-USE  REPORTER  wants  north¬ 
ern  Californi.a  battlefront  slot.  Now  on 
Virginia  weekly,  ^rkeley  MA,  Viet 
vet.  (202)  363-8264. _ 

AP  AWARD-WINNING  investigative 
wriiter,  34,  Pulitzer  Prize  nominee  2 
times,  seeks  metro  daily  slot,  OCR  and 
law  trained.  Box  558,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

''"^'''fREELA!^ 

AVAILABLE  FOR  ASSIGNME'NTS  in 
Italy  from  June.  14-year  reiwrter  on 
year's  leave  and  photographer-artist 
wife:  E.  S.  and  Martha  Evans.  Post- 
Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

SUCCESSFUIT” CHIN a“T  WATCHER, 
proven  track  record,  seeks  to  expand 
outlets.  Background,  samples  on  request. 
Box  525,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

JUNE  PHOTOJOURNALISM  GRAD, 
29,  experiencerl.  seeks  photography  po¬ 
sition  with  daily.  Finalist  in  William 
R.  Hearst  national  photojournalism 
contest.  Veteran.  Will  relocate.  Michael 
Russell,  460  Richfield  Dr.  #2,  San  Jose, 

Calif.  95129. _ _ 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  can  do  a  goo«l 
job  for  paper  in  any  Zone.  4  years  varied 
experience.  Goeff  Manasse.  3128  Brook- 
dale  Rd..  Studio  City.  Calif.  91604.  (213) 
654-1092. 

C^ATIVE,”  HARD-WORKING  photo¬ 
journalist  seeks  photo-oriente<l  daily.  I 
can  also  write.  Portfolio/ resume  avail¬ 
able.  All  Zones  considered.  Box  562, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  knowledge  of  Urbanite. 
Community,  Cottrell  V-16A,  camera, 
plate  making,  also  hot  metal.  Desire 
position  in  Areas  5,  6,  7,  8.  Box  445, 
Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT— Skilled 
in  cost  reduction,  training  and  plant 
layout.  Box  534,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND^ 
E^IT  or  Production  Manager.  Just  com¬ 
pleted  conversion  of  daily  to  100% 
photocomp.  Excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  521,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Knowl¬ 
edge  from  composing  room  to  transpor¬ 
tation:  hot  to  cold  type:  stereo  to  thin 
relief :  strong  data  processing  back¬ 
ground.  Tom  Mazzitelli,  294-C  Wooea- 
monsa  Rd.,  Pennington,  N.J.  08534. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us*  zon*  numbar  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Freedom  under  assault 


In  all  the  history  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  it  has  never  had  to 
contend  with  a  greater  number  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  freedom  of  expression  in  the 
Americas,  according  to  the  report  of  its 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
Information.  This  report  was  delivered  to 
the  lAPA  board  of  directors  in  Miami  last 
week  after  a  two-day  country-by-country 
examination. 

The  listing  of  methods  used  restrict, 
violate  or  stamp  out  these  freedoms  “tries 
the  imagination  of  the  keenest  writer,” 
the  report  concluded. 

“Methods  run  from  the  outright  closure 
of  newspapers  and  the  imprisonment,  de¬ 
portation  or  assassination  of  newspaper¬ 
men  to  the  more  subtle  but  no  less  effici¬ 
ent  measures  of  economic,  legal,  labor 
union  or  moral  pressure;  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other  it  is  dishearten¬ 
ing  to  observe  how  each  day  and  each 
hour  the  independent  press  must  face  new 
challenges  and  greater  threats  to  the  free 
expression  of  thought  by  editors  and  re¬ 
porters. 

“The  picture  is  complex  and  would  be 
totally  discouraging  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  newspapermen  in 
the  Americas  who  might  be  restricted  in 
the  exercise  of  their  profession  but  whose 
consciences  cannot  be  shackled,  as  well  as 
newspapers  that  suffer  under  the  boot  of 
an  oppressor  but  will  not  surrender.  It 
would  also  be  discouraging  if  the  lAPA 
did  not  exist;  it  is  a  sounding  box  which 
echoes  all  the  frustrations  and  hopes  of 
newspapermen. 

“Next  to  this  grotesquely  etched  picture 
of  freedom  and  plurality  in  the  expression 
of  thought,  there  is  the  permanent  vigi¬ 
lance  and  the  heroic  struggle  of  those  men 
who  refuse  to  bend  the  knee  and  will  not 
allow  their  human  right  to  freedom  to  be 
taken  away  from  them  forever. 

“Thanks  to  the  existence  of  these  per¬ 
sons  and  the  institutions  and  associations 
that  take  heart  with  their  example,  the 
press  of  the  Americans,  on  the  conclusion 
of  this  meeting  of  the  IAP.4,  can  say  that 
it  is  having  a  hard  time  but  has  not  been 
defeated;  that  it  is  buffeted  by  risks  and 
threats  but  does  not  shirk  its  basic  mis¬ 
sion;  and  that  although  the  moment  has 
not  arrived  when  we  can  announce  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  again  enjoys 
full  freedom,  the  struggle  continues  and 
the  lAPA  is  not  ready  to  call  a  halt  to  it. 

“The  repertoire  of  violations  of  freedom 
of  expression  could  not  be  more  extensive, 
varied  and  depressing. 

“First  of  all,  the  old  methods  have  not 
fallen  into  disuse.  That  is,  the  tendency  to 
use  only  subtle  and  indirect  methods  al¬ 
ways  leaves  room  for  harassing  and  at¬ 
tacking  freedom  of  expression  in  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  virulent  and  cynical  manner 
employed  in  past  years  by  the  likes  of 
Trujillo,  Peron,  Batista,  Perez  Jimenez, 
Rojas  Pinilla  and  others.  The  barefaced 
and  ostentatious  closure  of  new’spapers  is 
taking  place  in  Uruguay  where  the  leftist 
weekly  Marcha  and  the  Communist  El 


Popular  have  been  affected  by  official  in¬ 
tolerance  to  the  plurality  of  ideas  and 
tendencies.  In  Argentina  another  leftist 
daily,  El  Mundo,  has  been  shut  down. 

“In  cases  of  this  sort  the  I.\P.\  cannot 
take  into  account  ideologic  considerations; 
just  as  in  the  past  the  IAP.\  protested 
because  newsprint  was  denied  to  a  Mex¬ 
ican  magazine,  now  it  reminds  the  rulers 
of  those  nations  that  if  ideas  could  be 
successfuly  fought  with  police  force,  the 
world  by  this  time  would  have  inhaled  its 
last  breath  of  freedom. 

“No  less  grave  are  the  physical  attacks 
against  workers  and  printing  plants.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  case  of  Claridad,  in 
Puerto  Rico;  others  are  the  happily  frus¬ 
trated  attacks  on  La  Capital,  of  Rosario 
and  La  Voz  del  Interior,  of  Cordoba,  in 
Argentina,  and  the  terrorist  attacks  di¬ 
rected  against  the  newspapers  La  Prensa 
and  La  Noticia,  of  Honduras,  and  against 
their  owners. 

“One  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times  is 
that  attacks  are  directed  against  the  per¬ 
sons  of  newspapermen.  It  is  proof  that  in 
spite  of  humanity’s  social  and  political 
progress  the  defense  of  freedom  is  not 
exempt  from  risks.  Silent  testimony  is 
given  by  the  six  newspapermen,  of  differ¬ 
ent  tendencies  and  ideologies,  who  have 
been  killed  in  Guatemala. 

“Another  of  the  dangerous  risks  run  by 
newspapermen  is  deprivation  of  freedom 
in  one  way  or  another. 

“In  the  United  States  we  have  victims  of 
kidnapings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  governmen¬ 
tal  persecution  of  newspapermen  is  shown 
in  the  imprisonment,  now  and  in  the  past, 
of  newspapermen  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  Peru  and  other  countries. 

“Economic  pressure  is  also  used  in  diff¬ 
erent  ways;  they  all  have  one  purpose:  to 
liquidate  the  free  press  through  asphyxia 
or  economic  starvation. 

“Increasing  state  control  of  the  econo¬ 
my  in  many  countries  has  caused  newspa¬ 
pers  to  depend  to  a  dangerous  degree  on 
official  advertising  distributed  at  the  whim 


of  government  agencies.  ADEPA,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  publishers’  association,  has  right¬ 
ly  denounced  the  fact  that  this  is  used  to 
exercise  intolerable  discrimination  against 
certain  newspapers. 

“In  Argentina  the  official  new's  agency 
also  distributes  advertising  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  government  agencies;  it  is  a 
weapon  that  it  can  use  at  its  discretion 
and  in  fact  has  used  against  La  Prensa, 
of  Buenos  Aires.  The  daily  El  Tribuno 
faces  the  threat  posed  by  a  bill  in  the 
legislature  of  Salta  aimed  at  expropriat¬ 
ing  it  and  handing  it  over  to  a  political 
party;  and  in  Ecuador  we  have  the  curi¬ 
ous  case  of  a  government  ruling  that  for¬ 
ces  newspapers  to  give  free  space  to 
official  communiques. 

“The  control  of  supplies  is  also  spread¬ 
ing.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  example  of 
PIPSA  has  been  followed  in  Peru,  where 
an  agency  has  been  set  up — this  time  not 
mixed  but  totally  governmental — to  con¬ 
trol  the  importation  and  sale  of  news¬ 
print;  it  has  also  been  followed  in  Guyana.” 

The  report  noted  reforms  to  the  penal 
codes  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Uruguay  that  place  newspaper¬ 
men  under  special  jurisdiction;  a  law  in 
Colombia  to  require  the  licensing  of 
newsmen  and  a  similar  law  proposed  in 
.Argentina;  President  Nixon’s  proposal  of 
a  “right  of  reply”  for  candidates  for  pub¬ 
lic  office;  direct  censorship  in  Brazil  and 
indirect  censorship  in  Chile,  Paraguay 
and  Guatemala ;  etc. 

Lastly,  I.\P.\  took  note  of  the  threat 
from  rising  prices  of  newsprint,  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  supplies  to  the  financial 
independence  of  newspapers  including  the 
rising  postal  rates  in  the  U.S. 

.411  of  this  promoted  the  chairman  of 
I.4P.4’s  committee  to  say  “the  unvarn¬ 
ished  truth  is  that  freedom,  right  now,  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

.411  of  the  above  actions  were  protested 
or  condemned  by  the  lAPA  board. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  lAPA 
faces  the  most  serious  challenge  in  its 
history.  It  has  been  shining  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  of  such  violations  of  freedom 
in  this  hemisphere  for  almost  25  years.  It 
has  been  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  be.  One  wonders  how 
much  freedom  would  be  left  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  particularly  “South  of  the  border,” 
had  not  the  IAP.4  existed. 
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I  Before  you  buy  any  color  TV 

!  listen  to  the  experts. 

I 


k 

I 


The  people  who  service  them.  For  the 

second  consecutive  year,  a  leading  research 
organization  asked  TV  service  technicians 
from  coast  to  coast  which  color  TV  needs 
fewest  repairs— which  is  highest  in  quality— 
and  which  they  would  buy  today.  Again, 
Zenith  was  named  most  often. 


The  people  who  own  them.  When  you  live 
with  a  TV  set,  year  in  and  year  out,  you  know 
more  about  its  reliability  and  picture  quality 
than  anybody.  In  a  recent  nationwide  survey 
of  color  TV  owners,  more  than  8  out  of  1 0 
Zenith  owners  said  they  would  buy  another 
Zenith  if  they  were  buying  a  new 


color  TV  set  today.  No  other  brand 
showed  this  much  owner  loyalty. 

Can  you  think  of  a  better 
measure  of  owner  satisfaction? 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  details 
of  these  surveys.  Write: 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  1900  N. 
Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60639. 
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New  investigative  team 


Dan  Thomasson,  left,  and  Carl  West. 


A  Washington  bureau’s  success  in  getting 
the  important  “story  behind  the  story”  de¬ 
pends  on  the  work  of  dedicated  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters. 

One  of  the  best  is  Scripps-Howard’s  Dan 
Thomasson,  described  in  a  recent  Wash¬ 
ingtonian  magazine  article  as  one  of  the 
relatively  few  “lean  gray  wolves”  of  the 
capital  press  corps. 

To  serve  better  the  readers  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  Thomasson  was  re¬ 
cently  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editorinchargeofthe  Washington  bureau’s 
Investigative  effort. 

Also  promoted  to  the  national  staff’s  in¬ 
vestigative  team  was  Carl  West,  formerly 
Washington  correspondent  for  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Evansville  Press  and  Kentucky 
Post  &  Times-Star. 

Although  new  in  tandem,  Thomasson 


and  West  already  have  come  up  with  some 
eye-openers.  Examples: 

•  Use  of  postage-free  Congressional 
“newsletters”  to  solicit  political  donations. 

•  A  spurt  of  Administration-approved 
pork  barrel  projects  for  junior  members 
of  the  House  committee  considering  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  President. 

Thomasson,  40,  was  a  prize-winning 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  political 
writer  and  statehouse  reporter  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Washington  bureau  in  1964. 

West,  31,  was  a  prize-winning  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  and  Kentucky  statehouse 
correspondent  before  coming  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  in  1971. 

Together  they  add  extra  candlepowerto 
Scripps-Howard’s  motto: 

“Give  Light  and  the  Peopie  Wiii  Find 
Their  Own  Way.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST  HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  S  TIMES-STAR  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES  STAR  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD  POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS  SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS  SCIMITAR  THE  STUART  (FLA  )  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA  )  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR  •  FULLERTON  (CALIF )  DAILY  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


Mvertning  OcpI.,  2IX)  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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